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My husband, whom I will call 
Mr. Rose, had the misfortune to 
be employed in a certain anoma- 
lous branch of the English Go- 
vernment Service, called the Ma- 
lay Native States Service. 

We did not think it a misfor- 
tune when he first obtained an 
entry into the service—on the 
contrary, we were much pleased ; 
but that was only from ignorance 
of what awaited us. 

The first station to which we 
were sent was bad enough: the 
second, of which I am going to 
speak, was worse. It was at Du- 
rian Sabatang, a wretched Chi- 
nese village, built on a flat mud- 
swamp, about forty miles up the 
Perak river. 

Our first sight of Durian Saba- 
tang filled us with dismay. The 
Residency, or Government bun- 
galow, in which we were expected 
to live, was an ancient shed made 
of palm-leaves, propped up on 
about fifty tottering legs made 
of the stems of palms. ‘The shed 
was in so dilapidated a condition 
that no respectable English far- 
mer would have put a respectable 
English cow into it. There was 
a ladder at the back and another 
at the front, by which the shed 
could be entered. 

The so-called ‘garden’ attached 
to this charming abode consisted 
of a straight flat strip of flower- 
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‘residential shed, 


border on each side of a straight 
flat strip of road, about fifty yards 
in length, which led up to the 
house. These borders were plant- 
ed with what were meant to be 
flowering shrubs, which, not be- 
ing protected by any fence, were 
nibbled to mere stumps by stray 
goats. There was, however, a bit 
of swampy turf at the back of the 
on which we 
eventually managed to play lawn- 
tennis under difficulties. 

On entering the shed we were 
at once struck by the numerous 
gaps in the thatch. A storm of 
rain generally occurs once in every 
twenty-four hours in the Straits 
Settlements, consequently it was 
not long before we had an oppor- 
tunity of experiencing all the dis- 
comforts attendant on a leaky 
roof. There appeared to be about 
twelve permanent leaks; but, be- 
sides these, every now and then 
the wind would lift up a large 
piece of thatch bodily, while the 
rain poured down as if from 
buckets through the temporary 
openings thus made. There were 
no ceilings to the rooms ; the bed- 
rooms were only formed by palm- 
leaf fences about eight feet high, 
something like the ‘ wattles’ used 
in Kent for enclosing sheep. The 
skeleton framework of poles, on 
which the thatch rested, was not 


veiled or disguised in any way. 
LL 
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High up on these poles where 
they converged, among cobwebs 
so black and solid from age that 
they looked like pieces of cloth 
waving in the wind, sat rats of 
all sizes, eating, playing, and en- 
joying themselves thoroughly. I 
think they were the only beings 
that did enjoy themselves tho- 
roughly in Durian Sabatang. The 
cat gazed fiercely at them with 
glittering eyes from below ; but 
not being gifted, like a sloth, with 
the power of hanging by her claws 
from the under side of a pole, she 
could not reach them. At first 
we used to amuse ourselves by 
throwing all sorts of missiles at 
the rats; but we never hit them, 
and only further damaged the 
frail roof, so we had to give that 


up. 
The use of the shed’s fifty legs 
soon became apparent. The first 


morning after our arrival, on look- 
ing out of the window-hole (win- 


dows there are none, of course, 
in so hot a climate), I saw the 
whole country was under water, 
and one of my poor hens, which 
I had brought with me from a 
former station, was floating past 
the house on the flood with all 
her new-born chickens. This 
flood was the result of a high tide 
from the sea, from which Durian 
Sabatang is not very distant as 
the crow flies. We had many 
such floods during my stay in 
this delectable swamp. The Kling 
gardener delighted in them, as 
they gave him an unfailing excuse 
for doing nothing. When asked 
why there were neither flowers 
nor vegetables in the garden, he 
always laid the blame on the 
floods. 

It was, however, vexatious not 
to be able to grow vegetables at 
home, as none fit to eat were to 
be had in the squalid Chinese 
shops. As for fresh beef or 
mutton, that was, of course, quite 
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hopeless. Such a thing as a cow 
or a sheep had never been seen 
in Durian Sabatang. It would 
have cost a great deal more than 
our pay to have imported cows 
and sheep, and to have kept cow- 
herds and shepherds to look after 
them, not to speak of the inevit- 
able loss of the animals by death 
from sea-sickness or by the thieve- 
ries of the very men employed to 
guard them. We lived, therefore, 
almost entirely on tinned meats, 
which were always much damaged 
by the climate before they reached 
us. We got so sick of them at 
last that often we let them go 
away from the table untouched, 
and preferred to starve. These 
tins had, most probably, been for 
many months in the Singapore 
shops, and a month in the tropics 
is more damaging than a year at 
home. A Singapore shopkeeper, 
unless he is greatly belied, looks 
on an order from a ‘ junglewallah’ 
asa Heaven-sent opportunity of 
getting rid of his unsaleable goods. 
He knows that the freight to the 
jungle is so heavy that the 
wretched victim will think twice 
before sending anything back. 

Whene’er we took our walk 
abroad—for there was only one 
road in Durian Sabatang, and that 
only half a mile in length—we 
saw many hideous, nine-tenths- 
naked Chinese coolies, almost all 
with repulsive skin-diseases, and 
all, without exception, owning 
the most villanous countenances ; 
they scowled at us with hebetated 
looks, being opium-eaters to a 
man. Probably they could not 
see—as, indeed, I never could 
myself—what business we Eng- 
lish had there at ali; however, 
they, at any rate, had no right to 
complain, for they were as much 
intruders as ourselves, the Malays, 
or rather the Sakeis, being the 
aborigines, 


A large proportion of the 
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Chinese population was generally 
in prison for some crime or other, 
and gangs of them might be seen 
walking about with chains on 
their legs, each gang under the 
charge ofa small Malay policeman 
with a loaded gun. These con- 
victs were generally considered 
by the English and the Malays to 
be the flower of the Chinese com- 
munity, the argument being that 
all Chinese are scoundrels deserv- 
ing of prison, and that those who 
elude prison are merely more prac- 
tised scoundrels than the rest. 
Thus the convicts were much run 
after as washermen, tailors, and 
caretakers ; and on one occasion, 
the superintendent of police, being 
obliged to leave suddenly, put his 
house and all its contents under 
the charge of his pet convict as 
being one of the few compara- 
tively honest men in the place. 
The consequence was that this 
convict might be seen any day 
in the superintendent’s verandah, 
lounging comfortably in a long 
chair, with his legs, iron chains 
and all, stuck up on the table, 
and a cigarette in his mouth. I 
believe, however, that the super- 
intendent had no reason to regret 
his choice of a caretaker. 

Some of the convicts were told 
off to do housework in the houses 
of the three Europeans every day ; 
that is, they had to carry all the 
water required for baths, cooking 
purposes, &c. I used to watch 
the process from the window. The 
first thing the convicts did on 
reaching the river, which ran past 
the garden, was to wash them- 
selves all over, clothes—what 
little they had—and all; there 
were sometimes thirty or more in 
the gang; and as soon as half of 
them had done they filled their 
pails at the same spot, while their 
comrades were still bathing, and 
brought us our drinking water for 
the day. Iwas much disgusted 


at this, and was on the point of 
sending out a m to them 
that I should-be obliged if they 
would fetch our water first, and 
bathe themselves afterwards ; but 
my husband pointed out to me 
that a few coolies more or less 
bathing there did not signify, 
since the whole population of the 
village not only bathed, but threw 
every sort of refuse into the river 
a few yards further up. 

The housework was always 
looked on by the convicts as 
specially degrading, therefore the 
worst criminals were chosen for 
it; and I had an opportunity 
every day, when walking in the 
garden, of reading their term of 
imprisonment marked on their 
clothes, and of knowing myself 
to be surrounded by murderers 
and villains of the deepest dye. 
This was rather interesting than 
otherwise. 

For society we had a fluctuating 
company of three at the most, all 
British. There was, I need scarce- 
ly say, no doctor among them. 
If any one of the three fell ill and 
wished for medical advice, he had 
to send a boat up the river to ask 
leave of the Resident to go to 
Penang. The boat took about 
five days to go up the river, as it 
was against the stream, and about 
three to come back; so even in 
case of the Resident’s happening 
to be at home, and replying at 
once, there must still be eight 
days’ delay at the very least be- 
fore the invalid could get permis- 
sion to go to Penang, and after 
that, possibly a whole fortnight 
might intervene before the steamer 
could arrive to take him. The 
diseases most common to English- 
men in the tropics are fever, 
cholera, and sunstroke, any one 
of which may carry off a strong 
man in a few hours ; but in this 
Government service it was looked 
upon as a crime for any officer, 
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even though feeling himself at the 
point of death, to leave his post 
without the proper official eight 
days of delay. The theory in 
high official circles was that ‘an 
officer worth anything would al- 
ways rather die at his post than 
leave it without permission.’ The 
high officials who uttered this 
noble sentiment doubtless forgot 
that, although their own posts 
might possibly be worth dying 
for, it is a little unreasonable to 
expect the same amount of en- 
thusiasm from a man whose pay 
is hardly sufficient to keep him, 
and whose chief occupation is to 
digest the snubs which they de- 
light to administer to all those 
below them on the official ladder. 

As there was no doctor within 
reach, so also was there no Chris- 
tian church in Durian Sabatang. 
The nearest church was at Penang, 
which was practically as far off 
as if it had been at Timbuctoo. 

A trading steamer used to come 
once a fortnight, except when she 
broke down or went into dock. 
One or other of these misfortunes 
happened pretty frequently ; and 
O, the straining of the eyes down 
the river on the days when the 
steamer was expected, and the 
heartsick disappointment when 
she did not come; or, on the 
other hand, the wild tumult of 
delight when her whistle, faint 
and far off, but still unmistakable, 
was heard! It was not surprising 
that we felt so much excitement 
about her coming, as the whole of 
our comfort for a month depended 
on that single uncertain thread ; 
she had a horrid way of going 
into dock without giving us poor 
dwellers in jungles the slightest 
warning, and when that was the 
case, we were literally half-starved 
until she came out again. It is 
impossible in the tropics to keep 
a large stock of eatables and 
drinkables, as everything goes bad 
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with the most frightful rapidity. 
The resources of Durian Sabatang 
itself, in the way of food, con- 
sisted of skinny fowls that had 
gained their livelihood by acting 
as scavengers in the streets; of 
river-fish, with a strong muddy 
flavour ; and occasionally, as a 
great treat, of a piece of fresh pork, 
‘butchered to make a’ Chinese 
‘ holiday.’ 

Besides stores, the steamer 
brought us letters and newspapers, 
and was our only means of com- 
munication with the outside world. 
The rest of the fortnight, when 
we had devoured our newspapers, 
was weary, stale, flat, and unpro- 
fitable, our lives being a burden to 
us through heat, ennui, and mos- 
quitoes, of which last, of course, 
there were millions. 

After we had vegetated in this 
miserable place for some months, 
we were electrified one night by 
hearing the whistle of a steamer. 
Who could it be? Mr. Rose looked 
out, saw the fiery eye of a small 
steam-launch gleaming in the 
blackness of the river, and went 
to meet the new arrival. It 
proved to be a young English- 
man, slightly known to us, who 
had a thrilling tale to tell. The 
Chinese coolies at Lumut, to the 
number of many hundreds, were 
in open mutiny, he said, against 
the English, and he himself had 
fled for his life by night. Lumut, 
it should be mentioned, was a 
sugar estate at some distance, the 
owner of which had lately be- 
come bankrupt. Mr. Rose felt 
at first inclined to pooh-pooh the 
danger, though he thought it quite 
probable the coolies were justly 
irritated at not having their wages 
paid. He, however, started with 
the young Englishman next morn- 
ing for Lumut, taking with him a 
few Sikh police under a legalised 
ruffian of the name of Subadar 
Deen Mahomed, much valued by 
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the Government officials on ac- 
count of his ‘strength of charac- 
ter,’ i.e. his utter unscrupulous- 
ness as to the means which he 
employed for the attainment of 
their desires. 

When Mr. Rose arrived at Lu- 
mut he found there was a good 
deal of truth in the young English- 
man’s report. The Chinese, though 
they could hardly as yet be called 
in open mutiny, were evidently 
ripe for it; in fact, in the very 
first words which Mr. Rose ex- 
changed with their headman, the 
latter openly threatened his—the 
magistrate’s—life, and that of all 
the Englishmen in the State. The 
words were hardly out of his 
mouth when the audacious China- 


man measured his length on the- 


floor, Deen Mahomed having with 
the speed of lightning twisted his 
hand into the man’s pigtail and 


laid him low, without waiting for. 


orders. Mr. Rose could hardly 
forbear a smile at the neat way in 
which it was done; but, after 
allowing the man to lie there for 
a minute or two as a lesson, he 
desired Deen Mahomed to let him 
get up, and then addressed the 
coolies through him as interpreter. 
He told them that he could not 
allow them to remain at Lumut, 
as the estate being bankrupt there 
was no longer work for them there ; 
but that he would give them all 
a free passage, with food, to Pe- 
nang, and would report their case 
to the authorities in Penang, who, 
he had no doubt, would soon find 
them suitable employment and 
wages. The men appeared satis- 
fied with this programme, trans- 
lated for them into Chinese by 
the headman, whose pigtail was 
still in the grasp of Deen Ma- 
homed, and whose manners were 
consequently wonderfully softened 
and improved. Mr. Rose saw the 
coolies all off by the next steamer, 
paying another visit to Lumut 
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for the purpose ; and it was hoped 
that the whole affair had blown 
over, a hope not destined to be 
realised. 

On his way back from Lumut, 
Mr. Rose called, in his magisterial 
capacity, on the superintendent of 
the neighbouring island of Pang- 
kor. Happening to mention that 
I was very unwell—a not sur- 
prising result of the discom- 
forts of Durian Sabatang—the 
superintendent and his wife kindly 
suggested that a visit of two or 
three days to them at the seaside 
might benefit me. I had never 
seen either of them, but that was 
of no consequence in a country 
where English are so rare that all 
are to a certain extent brothers. 
So on receiving a note from Mrs. 
L., I accepted the invitation 
without scruple, and a few days 
more saw me on board a steam- 
launch on my way to Pangkor. 
Mr. Rose was, of course, unable 
to accompany me, as he was 
tied to his office work in Durian 
Sabatang. 

When I arrived at the L.’s, 
the first thing they told me was 
that all their men-servants had 
absconded the day before, imme- 
diately after receiving their wages. 
I was not much surprised at this, 
as I had often heard of such things 
happening to other people. We 
ourselves had never had any ex- 
perience of the kind, but we at- 
tributed this to our having brought 
two trustworthy servants with us 
from Sarawak, where the servants 
are, as a rule, far better than those 
to be had in the Malay peninsula. 
In fact, the latter are always said 
to be the refuse of China; and 
those who take situations in iso- 
lated jungles are the refuse of that 
refuse—men who have made the 
towns too hot to hold them, and 
are glad to be in hiding for a 
time. I felt very sorry for my 
hostess, who did not look strong, 
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and had three small children, the 
youngest only six months old. She 
had been obliged to get in some 
Kling servants from the village 
at a moment’s notice—one to act 
as house-boy, the other as under- 
nurse—but they appeared to be 
ignorant savages. There was also a 
Chinese ayah, of whom more anon. 
I had luckily brought with me 
an old Chinaman called Apat as 
my attendant. He went by the 
nickname of the ‘Faithful,’ be- 
cause a sort of canine fidelity 
appeared to be his strongest cha- 
racteristic. As soon as he dis- 
covered the state of affairs, he 
both cooked the dinner and waited 
on us at table, also doing what he 
could to help in the housework. 
Next day we went for a walk 
on the island, ending with a call 
on the Penghulu or Malay head- 
man of the district. Our recep- 


tion was not particularly cordial, 


and on our way home I was told 
the cause of this. Mrs. L. had 
been ill, and the Penghulu’s 
womenkind had come to call on 
her and inquire after her health, 
They thought it due to them- 
selves, Malay fashion, to come in 
a troop of thirty, tailing off into 
a rabble of dirty unclad little 
slave boys and girls; they forced 
their way into her bedroom, where 
she was lying down with a bad 
headache, and, intrusiveand obtuse 
like all Malay women, began to 
ask foolish and impertinent ques- 
tions, to touch Mrs. L.’s face and 
dress with their dirty hands, and 
to beg for everything they saw, 
which, in their code of manners, 
is considered a delicate compli- 
ment tothe owner. They did not 
mean any harm ; on the contrary, 
they doubtless thought they were 
showing themselves extremely 
kind and neighbourly ; but the not 
unnatural result of their attentions 
was that on Captain L.’s coming 
in, Mrs. L. begged him to send 


them away, and he cleared the 
room without ceremony. The 
women went home and complained 
to the Penghulu that the superin- 
tendent had been uncivil, no doubt 
greatly exaggerating his actions ; 
and since that day the Penghulu 
and he had been barely on speak- 
ing terms. 

On the following day (Thurs- 
day) we paid a visit to the deserted 
sugar estate of Lumut, which was 
on the mainland close by. Here 
we visited the hut of the Eurasian 
superintendent, who was remain- 
ing there almost alone until all 
the affairs of the estate should be 
wound up. He evidently wished 
to make himself extremely agree- 
able, and busied himself in pre- 
paring teafor us. As we steamed 
back in the launch to Pangkor, I 
asked Captain L. how it was that 
this man, who was doubtless 
looked on as a white man by the 
Chinese coolies, had been able 
to stay on in no danger from 
them, although the two other 
white men on the estate had both 
fled. He replied that this man 
was believed to belong to the 
same Chinese Hoey, or secret 
society, as the coolies. I after- 
wards found that this was the 
case, and that at the very time 
that this wretch was giving us 
tea, and affecting to be so anxious 
for our comfort, he must have 
been acquainted with all the plans 
of the Hoey, and must have known 
that in a few hours we should in 
all probability be murdered; yet 
he never gave us the least hint of 
it. True, had he done so, and 
had it become known to the Hoey 
that he had done so, his own life 
might have been in danger ; but 
if he had chosen, he might quite 
easily have warned us without 
any Chinaman’s being the wiser. 

The evening passed without 
anything eventful occurring, and 
as the mosquitoes were madden- 
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ing, we separated for the night 
soon after nine, 

I had been asleep some two 
hours, perhaps, when I was sud- 
denly awakened by a great shout- 
ing and a great light overhead. 
The house was, like ours at Du- 
rian Sabatang, subdivided by 
partitions only of about eight feet 
in height, so that a light in any 
one room lit up the whole roof, 
which was visible from all parts 
of the house. Besides the shout- 
ing and the glare, I heard several 
shots fired. ‘A Chinese festival, 
no doubt,’ thought I; and I felt no 
alarm, but only surprise that 
Captain L. should allow Chinese 
to come into his house making 
such a disturbance at midnight. 
After the noise had gone on for a 
few seconds, I began to think it 
strange that I did not hear Cap- 
tain L.’s voice, and then to 
think that the sounds were almost 
too loud and confused even for a 
Chinese feast. I did not feel in- 
clined to go out of my room, as my 
dress was hardly the thing for a 
mixed company, but compromised 
matters by jumping on a small 
table that stood near, and peeping 
over the wall. Then I sawa sight 
which at once convinced me that 
all was not right. In the doorway 
opposite me, which I knew was that 
of Mrs. L.’s room, were two China- 
men dashing open a box with 
hatchets. Yet I was far from 
guessing what was the fact—name- 
ly, that my host had been mur- 
dered a few minutes before, and 
that he and his wife were now 
lying, weltering in their blood, 
just inside that doorway! I cried 
out loudly, ‘Captain L.! Mrs. 
L.! what is all this? what is 
the matter? There was of course 
no answer ; but one of the China- 
men looked up, saw me, and, with 
his hatchet still in his hand, made 
for the door of my bedroom. I 
dashed down and held the door in 
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the insane hope of keeping him 
out; but, alas! it was only made, 
like the rest of the house, of palm- 
leaves lashed together with rattan, 
and in another moment the China- 
man had forced it open, and stood 
before me. Even then I did not 
understand that he intended to 
murder me. I was ignorant of 
the tragedy that had just taken 
place, and it never occurred to me 
as possible that the L.’s were 
not alive and well somewhere 
about the house. The Chinaman 
marched gravely and stolidly into 
the middle of the room, I retreat- 
ing before him, and saying in 
Malay, ‘ What are you doing here? 
what do you want? Get out! 
He made no answer, but held the 
hatchet up in front of him, grasp- 
ing the handle with both hands, 
and, without the smallest change 
of expression in his countenance, 
made cuts, as I then thought in- 
effectually, at my head. I raised 
my hand to parry the blows, and, 
as I felt absolutely no pain, 
fancied I had succeeded; but I 
must have fallen down insensible, 
as [remember nothing more. The 
doctor, on afterwards examining 
my head, found three trifling cuts 
and one severe one upon it, the 
latter about four inches long and 
tolerably deep. 

It may seem stupid of me to 
have been so long in taking in 
the idea that I was going to be 
murdered, but I must plead in 
excuse that the demeanour of my 
friend the Chinaman was calcu- 
lated to mislead me as to his in- 
tentions. The ideal murderer of 
history and fiction is, as we know, 
a being full of fire and fury, rush- 
ing upon his victim with a glance 
so deadly that it tells its own tale, 
and at once carries conviction 
even to the dullest intellect. But 
this man was calm, composed, 
phlegmatic ; he advanced without 
the smallest emotion or flurry, 
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and appeared, in fact, exactly as 
if he were going about his ordi- 
nary business. The secret of this 
may be that he was employed in 
his usual business ; for he proved 
to be one of a gang that made 
robbery and murder their nightly 
occupation in Province Wellesley. 
Ido not know how long I lay 
unconscious, but my next recol- 
lection is of being waked by the 
sound of many excited Malay 
voices in the room. On first 
coming to myself I was by no 
means clear in my head or me- 
mory, and tried in vain to recol- 
lect where I was and what had 
happened. What helped to be- 
wilder me was that I found my- 
self lying on the floor under a 
bed, among boxes and lumber 
that were all strange to me. I 
listened eagerly to the noise going 
on in the room, but as about 
twenty Malays were all talking at 
once, even a better Malay scholar 
than myself might have been puz- 
zled. I gathered, however, from 
a stray sentence, that Captain L. 
was dead. This filled me with 
horror, which increased when I 
heard them talking about a China- 
man who was dead, and when I 
listened in vain for the voices of 
Mrs. L. or the children. The 
silence of the latter seemed indeed 
ominous, as during my short ac- 
quaintance with them I had never 
before known them to be all quiet 
simultaneously. The poor little 
things had kept up a constant 
wailing night and day, from not 
being accustomed to their new 
nurse; so that now, when there 
was so much additional cause for 
their crying, their silence seemed 
most unnatural. I would have 
given a great deal at that moment 
to have heard again the pitiful 
wailing that had kept me awake 
on the first night of my arrival. 
Presently J heard one of the 
Malays inquiring after me, and 
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another replied, in a cheerfu. 
voice, 

‘ Doubtless she is dead, and her 
body thrown into the sea.’ 

This did not seem to con- 
vince the questioner, who called 
out, 

‘Mem Perak! mem Perak! 
where are you? Do not fear; we 
are your friends. Come out!” 

I felt so sure by this time that 
I was the only survivor from a 
general massacre of the English 
and their followers—for I had 
made up my mind that the dead 
Chinaman of whom they spoke 
was Apat, my servant—that I 
resisted without difliculty this 
polite invitation to come and be 
murdered, as I considered it. In 
fact, the more the Malays called 
me, the less inclined I felt to 
come; and when one of them 
presently lifted up the draperies 
of the bed and peered under it, I 
held my breath and lay as still as 
possible. He did not see me, as 
there was very little light, and the 
boxes concealed me. 

The Malays continued to chat- 
ter, and I to listen. 1 heard one 
of them giving orders, and others 
deferentially replying, ‘ Yes, sir, 
certainly, Tuan Penghulu.’ I im- 
mediately jumped to the conclu- 
sion, from what I had known of 
the quarrel between Captain L. 
and the Penghulu, that the latter 
had planned the murder; and I 
wondered if I were the humble 
instrument destined by Provi- 
dence to be the means of hanging 
the Penghulu as high as Haman. 
In the mean time it seemed ex- 
tremely doubtful whether I could 
remain undiscovered where I was 
until help should arrive, and I 
began to think of all the stories I 
had heard of Malays on the war- 
path, and to wonder if, like other 
savages, they were in the habit of 
torturing their victims before put- 
ting them to death. In the midst 
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of these speculations, which had 
just then a painful and personal 
interest for me, I suddenly heard 
the Penghulu dictating a letter 
apparently to Mr. Rose, urging him 
to come at once and to bring plenty 
of police. This produced quite a 
revolution in my opinions ; it was 
incompatible with my theory that 
the Penghulu was a murderous 
rebel, as the police in question 
were Sikhs and Pathans under 
the notorious Deen Mahomed ; in 
short, they were formidable fel- 
lows, and the very last men whom 
a rebellious Malay would wish to 
meet. My doubts of the Pen- 
ghulu were further dispelled by 
my hearing the well known nasal 
drawl of my servant Apat, who 
came in saying he had hunted 
everywhere for me, and could not 
find me. This determined me to 
come out and show myself, and I 
did so. I must confess that the 
moment of my emerging from my 
retreat was an exciting one, for I 
could not really tell for certain 
whether I had heard aright— 
whether, in fact, I should be wel- 
comed or murdered. But I was 
not long left in doubt. After a 
general exclamation of ‘Wah!’ 
from everybody, they rushed up 
tome, Apat foremost. In delight 
at seeing me again, he seized both 
my hands, grinning from ear to 
ear, and expressing his joy at my 
being alive. I then had to tell 
the assembled company all that I 
knew of my own adventures, 
which was, of course, very little; 
and they in return took up the 
tale from where I left off. They 
told me that, in the middle of 
the night, they had heard shots 
at the Residency, and had looked 
out and seen a great blaze of light 
in the direction of the house. They 
immediately armed themselves, and 
came to find out what was going 
on, arriving in time to see a quan- 
tity of boats full of Chinamen 
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putting off from the shore. As 
they had no means at hand of 
pursuing them, they went into the 
house, where they found Captain 
L. dead, Mrs, L. apparently dying, 
the furniture all wrecked, and 
the bedclothes and other draperies 
just bursting into flames; the 
Chinese having set fire to them 
with torches, no doubt in hopes 
of obliterating all traces of their 
crime. The Malays extinguished 
the flames, and did what they 
could for the dead and the dying. 
The Penghulu was on the point 
of sending off a report of the 
affair to Mr. Rose, mentioning, 
among other items, that I was 
missing, when I appeared. This 
story tallied so perfectly with all 
that I had heard whilst lying 
perdu that I saw no reason to 
doubtit. The Penghulu then show- 
ed me Captain L.’s body, which 
was on the floor, reverently co- 
vered with a sheet, and the seem- 
ingly lifeless form of Mrs. L. on 
the very bed from under which I 
had just come out. Her eyes were 
closed, and her face deathly pale, 
except where it was covered with 
blood, or black from the bruises 
of the hammers with which the 
fiendish ruffians had not scrupled 
to strike her. Intensely shocked 
at this sight, I asked the Peng- 
hulu. whether he thought she 
was alive. He said yes, but that 
he did not think she could pos- 
sibly recover; in proof of which 
he pointed to a wash-hand basin 
half-full of blood which she had 
vomited, showing, as he thought, 
that she had received some fright- 
ful internal injury. I suggested 
that ‘while there was life there 
was hope,’ and that we ought to 
do all we could to get her English 
medical assistance ; and, after dis- 
cussing what was possible to be 
done, it was proposed that I 
should go in the steam-launch, 
which was just about to set off 
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for Durian Sabatang, and fetch 
with all speed the trading steamer, 
now probably somewhere on the 
Perak river. I felt some doubt 
as to whether I had not better 
remain with Mrs. L., in case of 
her becoming conscious ; but the 
Penghulu assured me that, from 
his experience of such cases, she 
would certainly not recover con- 
sciousness for hours, perhaps not 
for days ; and that I might safely 
leave her in the charge of her 
Chinese ayah and of his own wife 
(who sat beside the bed fanning 
her), and be back again with the 
steamer before she could awake. 
Accordingly this was settled, and 
as the steam-launch was not yet 
quite ready, the Penghulu sat 
down to finish his letter, while I 
went to make some alterations in 
my dress. First, however, I in- 
quired after the children, and, to 
my amazement, was told they 
were alive and unharmed. I 
walked into the nursery to see 
them for myself, and there they 
were, all placidly asleep in their 
little cribs. How they had con- 
trived to sleep through all the 
disturbances was wonderful, un- 
less, as was afterwards suggested, 
they had been drugged by the 
Chinese ayah. 

The Malays now brought me a 
locking-glass to show me what 
my own appearance was like, and 
truly I was a ghastly object. My 
face, my hair, and my clothes 
were covered with not merely 
stains, but masses of clotted blood. 
I could not attempt to alter this, 
as I did not wish to keep the 
steam-launch waiting ;so I merely 
added a hat and a long cloak to 
the clothes that I already wore, 
and started. 

Once on board I had plenty of 
time, and tried to wash the blood 
from my face; but the skin was 
bruised and painful to the touch, 
and I desisted, under the impres- 
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sion that my face was cloven i 

half by a sword-cut—a mistaken 
impression, as it turned out, for 
I had no wounds except those on 
the top of my head. I now took 
the opportunity of asking Apat 
‘the Faithful’ where he had been 
during the attack. He hung his 
head, and replied that he had 
run away. I asked, had it never 
occurred to him to try to help me? 
He protested that at the very 
first sight of the robbers he was 
running to warn me, when he was 
wounded in the leg—here he 
showed an infinitesimal scratch 
on his ankle—and that then he 
ran away ; but after getting into 
the jungle he turned back, in- 
tending to look for me, when the 
Chinese ayah, who wanted him 
to help her up a steep bank, as- 
sured him that she had seen me 
escape, and that I was a little 
way on in front. 

I think it occurred to Apat 
that his conduct had not been 
particularly hereic ; but I could 
not but recollect that one of his 
first acts on finding me to be alive 
had been to put into my hands 
my dressing-bag, which he knew 
contained dollars. Any other 
Chinese servant would certainly 
have kept that bag to himself, 
and said nothing about it; so, 
comparatively, Apat was still en- 
titled to his distinctive appella- 
tion of ‘ the Faithful.’ 

The steam-launch was much 
longer in meeting the steamer 
than I had expected ; but at last 
the welcome sight of her masts 
appeared, and I stopped her and 
told my story. I then sent on 
the steam-launch to Durian Saba- 
tang, with Apat bearing a verbal 
message to Mr. Rose that he was 
not to be alarmed, as I felt quite 
well. This message Apat never 
delivered, but appeared before 
Mr. Rose with tears streaming 
down his face, and in such a state 
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of fright at having to deliver bad 
news, that Mr. Rose could get 
hardly any news out of him at 
all. The Penghulu’s letter was 
not much better, being like all 
Malay letters full of compli- 
mentary nothings, with the one 
piece of information crammed into 
half a line and placed in the mid- 
dle of the letter, where it was as 
difficult to find as the proverbial 
needle in a haystack. 

On our return to Pangkor, a 
coffin was hastily made for the 
body of Captain L., and it was 
carried on board to be taken to 
Penang. Mrs. L., still unconscious, 
and the children were also carried 
on board. I wished to remain 
behind to meet my husband, but 
was told that for several reasons 
it was advisable that I should also 
come to Penang: first, my testi- 
mony would be wanted at the 
inquest; secondly, my own wounds 
required medical attention ; and 
thirdly, I might be of use in at- 
tending Mrs. L., as there was no 
European woman on board. To 
these representations I yielded, 
and, leaving a note to be delivered 
to Mr. Rose on his arrival, I 
went on board. 

We arrived at Penang at day- 
break on Sunday. Our arrival 
caused, as may be supposed, a 
considerable sensation. Crowds 
of natives swarmed on to the 
wharf. The English authorities 
of Penang were soon in attend- 
ance, and an inquest was held on 
board ; after which a discussion 
took place as to what was to be 
done with the survivors. The 
then Lieutenant-Governor of Pe- 
nang and his wife, with their usual 
hospitality and warm-heartedness, 
wished to take in the whole party 
—children, ayahs, and all; but 
this was overruled by the doctor, 
who decided that Mrs. L. was too 
ill to be moved so far, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor’s house being 
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several miles off. So it ended in 
Mrs. L. and the children being 
taken in by a friend close at 
hand ; while I went to the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor’s house, where 
everything was done for me that 
could possibly be done in the way 
of kindness and attention. Be- 
fore I left the steamer the doctor 
insisted on my having part of my 
head shaved. I have no doubt he 
was right; but the shaving, while 
the wounds were still fresh, hurt 
me terribly, whereas up to that 
moment I had felt no pain or 
discomfort from them. 

I had barely arrived at the Lieu- 
tenant - Governor's house when 
Mr. Rose arrived from Durian 
Sabatang. He had received the 
most garbled account of the affair 
—first from Apat, and then from 
the Penghulu at Pangkor, where 
he stopped for a few minutes on 
the way. He had had a most 
dangerous voyage himself, having 
come in a little steam-launch 
which was only fit for river use, 
and having encountered an awful 
storm at sea, As soon as he had 
satisfied himself that I was neither 
dead nor dying he went to inter- 
view the Lieutenant-Governor, 
who warned him that he would 
get into dire disgrace with his 
chief for having left his post with- 
out permission, as the excuse of 
a half-murdered wife was not ad- 
missible in official circles; and 
directed him to return at once to 
the scene of the murder, whither 
police, men-of-war, and all man- 
ner of defences were now being 
sent in hot haste, to ‘lock the 
stable-door,’ and to capture the 
murderers if possible. 

Investigations were meanwhile 
made in Penang, which resulted 
in the discovery that the murder 
had been done by a gang of China- 
men, composed partly of the ex- 
coolies of Lumut and partly of 
professional gang-robbers, who had 
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hired a junk, and been seen to 
start in the direction of Pangkor 
some days previously. It further 
came out that these coolies, in- 
dignant at being summarily dis- 
banded from Lumut, and at not 
being at once provided with work 
by the Penang Government, had 
taken it into their foolish heads 
that Captain L. was in some way 
to blame for their misfortunes, 
and that he was keeping back the 
money which ought to have been 
paid them in wages. Just at that 
juncture arrived the three Chinese 
servants who had absconded from 
Captain L’s the day before my 
unlucky visit. They acted upon 
the discontented coolies like a 
spark upon gunpowder. The ser- 
vants fancied they had themselves 
some grievance against Captain L., 
particularly the cook, who on one 
occasion had so far forgotten him- 
self as to fling a plate at his 
master’s head; and they easily 
persuaded the coolies that they 
would be only doing what was 
just and fair if they organised an 
expedition to recover their lawful 
wages, which, the servants de- 
clared, were kept by Captain L, 
to the extent of seven thousand 
dollars, in a safe in his bedroom. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that 
the money so kept was not really 
the wages of the Lumut coolies ; 
it was Government revenue, col- 
-lected by Captain L., and kept in 
the safe until the proper day of 
forwarding it should arrive. How- 
ever, the coolies swallowed the 
tale greedily, took some profes- 
sional gang-robbers and the three 
servants with them, and carried 
out the expedition as we have 
seen. They found only one thou- 
sand dollars in the safe, instead 
of the reported seven thousand ; 
but they partly consoled them- 
selves by carrying off all the 
watches, bracelets, and other valu- 
ables in the house. It was be- 


lieved that at least sixty Chinamen 
had taken part in the affair. 
Whilé these facts were oozing 
out in Penang, Mr. Rose and 
Deen Mahomed had not been 
idle. They obtained information 
from the Penang police which led 
to the arrest on suspicion of about 
forty Chinamen, most of whom 
unfortunately were afterwards let 
off for want of sufficient evidence, 
though there were proofs clear to 
every European mind of their 
guilt. One ringleader was cap- 
tured by Deen Mahomed, with his 
usual ability. It was Tan Ah 
Teck, the ex-headman at Lumut, 
the same who had threatened 
Mr. Rose’s life, and had been 
thereupon floored by Deen Ma- 
homed. The latter now heard 
that this man might possibly be 
found after dark at a certain wood- 
cutter’s hut. An expedition was 
therefore arranged under Mr. 
Rose, and he, Deen Mahomed, 
and about ten Sikh policemen 
started for the hut. The night 
was most inclement ; in fact, next 
morning it was found that no less 
than eight inches of rain had 
fallen within twelve hours—a 
thing quite unprecedented even 
in that climate. However, Mr. 
Rose and Deen Mahomed agreed 
that the worse the weather the 
better for their purpose, as they 
were more likely to find Mr. Tan 
Ah Teck at home. But in this 
they were disappointed. They 
found several coolies in the hut ; 
but Tan Ah Teck was not there, 
and the coolies denied all know- 
ledge of him. Nevertheless, Deen 
Mahomed suspected, from their 
manner, that he was not far off, 
and laid his plans accordingly. 
He took Mr. Rose aside, and con- 
fided to him his impression, add- 
ing that in such weather Tan Ah 
Teck would be sure to come back 
soon, if he could be deceived into 
thinking’ that the police were 
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gone. He therefore proposed that 
Mr. Rose and all the policemen 
except two should return to the 
steam-launch, taking with them 
all the coolies, and making as 
much noise as possible on the 
way. He, Deen Mahomed, would 
remain behind, lying in wait with 
the two policemen for the return 
of Tan Ah Teck. All fell out 
exactly as he had foreseen. The 
voices of the retreating party had 
hardly died away in the distance 
when a Chinaman stole up in the 
darkness, scratched gently at the 
palm-leaf shutter, and called softly 
in Chinese to know if the coast 
was clear, no doubt believing 
some of his comrades to be inside. 
Deen Mahomed darted forward, 
pinioned his arms, and dragged 
him to the light, when he easily 
recognised Tan Ah Teck, and, 
after securing him, fired the two 
shots agreed upon between him 
and Mr. Rose as the signal of 
success, At the assizes, Tan Ah 
Teck was convicted, and sentenced 
to penal servitude for life. He 
died in prison some time after- 
wards, and it is satisfactory to 
know that when dying he volun- 
tarily confessed his guilt to the 
Superintendent of Prisons in Sin- 


pore. 

After three weeks, when the 
country was again quiet, and the 
English in Penang had ceased to 
look shudderingly under their 
beds at night for Chinese robbers, 
I returned to Durian Sabatang. I 
was twice summoned from thence 
to go to Penang as a witness, and 
obeyed the first time; but as the 
hot voyage was very trying to my 
health, and my testimony was 
not in the least important, I ven- 
tured to disobey the second sum- 
mons, In truth I was so ill that 
my husband had determined to 
send me to Europe, and only 
waited to see if I should be 
Wanted at the assizes before 
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taking my It turned 
out that I was not wanted at the 
assizes, of which I was glad on 
the whole; but, at the same 
time, I was sorry not to see and 
hear the end of an affair in which 
I took a deep interest. I never 
rightly heard all the details of the 
trial, but I believe that only three 
Chinamen were convicted, of 
whom one was hanged, and two 
were sentenced to penal servitude 
for life. Immediately after the 
sentences were pronounced, the 
man condemned to be hanged 
exclaimed, pointing to some of 
the prisoners who had just been 
let off, ‘Seven of those men whom 
you have let go are guilty!’ No 
notice was, however, taken of 
this remark. 

The one who was hanged de- 
clared from the first that he had 
committed all the murders, or 
would-be murders. He drew a 
plan of the house (a most curious 
specimen of drawing), to illus- 
trate his confession, with little 
figures to represent the bodies 
lying in the different rooms as he 
had left them. Mine was lying 
in the middle of my room, just 
where I recollected the man 
striking at me; but how I came 
to be eventually in the other 
room hidden under the bed this 
man professed himself unable to 
say. Several theories were sug- 
gested to account for this curious 
fact, the most probable one being 
that, after remaining absolutely 
unconscious for some time, I may 
have partly recovered, and have 
had sufficient instinct of self- 
preservation to wander away and 
hide myself. 

It was elicited at the trial that 
the sixty brave Chinamen who 
set forth to murder one English- 
man and some women and chil- 
dren did not dare to do so with- 
out first making sure that the 
Englishman had no revolver. 
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They arranged to have it stolen 
from Mrs. L.’s bedroom on the 
afternoon before the murder. This 
service was probably rendered 
them by the Chinese ayah, who 
alone had access to the room, and 
who was proved to have been a 
great friend of the cook, the leader 
of the expedition. That cook was, 
unfortunately, never caught. The 
revolver was found next day hid- 
den in the jungle. 

Mrs. L. gave evidence that her 
husband, on hearing a noise, had 
gone to the front-door unarmed, 
and had almost immediately stag- 
gered back into the room, wounded 
and gasping out, ‘Give me my 
revolver!’ She flew to get it, 
and found the case, but it was 
empty! Then she recollected 
turning and seeing her husband 
surrounded by Chinamen; but 
after this she remembered no 
more, being, like myself, struck 
down and left for dead. 

The Chinese ayah, who was be- 
lieved to have stolen the revolver 
and made everything ready for 
the murderers, got off scot-free. 
So did the twelve Malay police, 
who were supposed to guard the 
Residency, but who fled like rab- 
bits at the approach of danger. 
So did about fifty-seven of the 
murderers, if the estimate of their 
number at sixty, made independ- 
ently by several witnesses, be 
correct. So did the Eurasian 
superintendent, who was believed 
to have been an accessory before 
the fact; but this could not be 
proved against him. 

Poor Apat died soon after the 
assizes under very suspicious cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Rose had asked 
some officers of a man-of-war to 
lunch at Durian Sabatang, and he 
was much annoyed at the remark- 


ably bad luncheon that was set 
before himself and his guests. At 
last he spoke about it to the ser- 
vant in waiting, saying, ‘Tell Apat 
this is really too bad.’ The ser- 
vant replied, ‘ Apat, sir, is dead.’ 
‘Dead!’ exclaimed Mr. Rose, 
aghast ; and the guests, overhear- 
ing, inquired, with horror, ‘ What, 
is the man who cooked the food 
we have been eating dead?’ The 
servant repeated his statement; 
whereat they all rose and went 
into the kitchen, but found that 
Apat’s body had already been 
carried away by his friends. They 
followed, and a sort of post-mor- 
tem examination was held, when 
the conclusion was come to that 
the death might have occurred 
from his having himself taken 
too much opium, or, on the other 
hand, it might have resulted from 
some other poison. A suspicious 
circumstance was that a Chinese 
sculleryman, lately hired by Mr. 
Rose, was missing, and never re- 
appeared, and that Apat’s wages, 
which had been paid him that 
morning, were also missing. It 
was suggested that the scullery- 
man was an emissary of the 
Penang Hoey, sent to murder 
Apat on account of the evidence 
he had given at the trial ; but this 
seems improbable, as Apat had 
given no evidence that could in- 
culpate anyone. He had been in 
his usual health up to the day of 
his death. 

With the sad and mysterious 
death of Apat ‘the Faithful’ 
ended the series of horrors which 
will, in my mind, be always asso- 
ciated with a phrase apparently 
calculated to produce none but 
pleasant impressions, namely ‘Two 
Days at the Seaside.’ 
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Late, late last night, beside the hearth, 
I conned old Herrick’s pages ; 

From grave to gay, from wit to mirth, 
I passed by easy stages, 


And reached that happy frame of mind 
That soon induces slumber 

And dreams, in which we leave behind 
The cares of life that cumber. 


Wild was the winter wind outside ; 
But, in ecstatic vision, 

Through summer lands of joy I glide, 
And pleasaunces Elysian. 


With daffodils the meadows smiled, 
And violets and daisies, 

And roses red the eye beguiled 
Through all the garden-mazes. 


I saw the white-thorn full in bloom, 
I heard the skylark singing, 

And, far within the woodland gloom, 
The merle’s clear whistle ringing. 


Down, down beside a purling rill 
Came peals of silvery laughter, 

Which sportive echo from the hill 
For aye was following after. 


And I was ’ware a troop was there 
Of youths and shepherdesses, 
Who paced along with lute and song 

And flower-enwoven tresses. 


One from that band approached me then, 
The sweetest girl and fairest, 

And O, her face, what earthly pen 
Might tell its charm, the rarest ! 


She smiled, she blushed, and, blushing, spake 
In accents soft and thrilling : 
‘In fairyland come, joyaunce make, 


For Lalage is willing |’ 
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I seized her hand, and o’er the fields 
We sped away together, 

Flushed with the joy that Nature yields 
In golden summer weather. 


We sought the white-thorn in the glade, 
And pulled the fragrant blossom ; 
And for her hair a wreath I made, 
A posy for her bosom. 


And in that dream within a dream 
My arms would aye enfold her— 

My queen, my ladye, she did seem ; 
And how I loved I told her. 


Then on and on we wandered free, 
God’s sunlight round us playing ; 

And O, ’twas sweet, ’twas sweet to be 
With Lalage a-Maying ! 


* + * * 


Late, late last night I woke to pain, 
Cold, comfortless, and lonely ; 

The moaning wind, the dismal rain, 
Were my companions only. 


J. H, DAVIES. 





THE FOREIGNERS. 


By Exzanor C. Price, autaor or ‘A Frexca Heiress, 
* VALENTINA,’ ETC. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


*‘ WHENCE ART THOU, GRIMMEST 
AMONG MENT 


On the third afternoon of the 
Prince’s visit, he went out riding 
with a large party in the forest. 
Some of the quieter and older 
people were left behind, and Paul- 
ine Mowbray remained with her 
mother. M. de Coigny, who ad- 
mired the sweet English girl, 
wished her to join the riding- 
party ; but even her father, who, 
of course, was going, did not 
second him very heartily, and her 
mother's polite declining seemed 


quite right and natural to every- 


body. France certainly is not a 
paradise for girls. 

Pauline, however, had no re- 
grets, and did not feel herself at 
all ill-used. She sat ona shady 
terrace with her guardians and a 
few other ladies, surrounded by 
lapdogs and poodles. It was very 
hot, but the dry, fresh, sweet- 
smelling shade of the cedars was 
a pleasant atmosphere ; the ladies 
sat and gossiped, and stirred the 
air gently with their large fans. 
Behind them was the garden- 
front of the chateau, with its 
many windows, the sun sparkling 
on all its ornamental points of 
gilded ironwork. 

It was like a scene in a pic- 
ture or a play—unreal, fantastic, 
and brilliant; the picturesque 
splendour of the old world, the 
world of which Talleyrand said, 
‘Qui n’a pas vécu avant 1789, ne 
counait pas la douceur de vivre.’ 
Servants in bright liveries came 
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hurrying down to the lower ter- 
race, where the ladies were sitting, 
carrying silver trays of fruit and 
cakes for the afternoon ‘goiter.’ 
Pauline had never seen Boiscarré 
quite so fairy-like, so gay and 
wonderful, as it was that after- 
noon with all its human attrac- 
tions away. She sat quietly en- 
joying the Watteau-like scene, 
half forgetting her own private 
heartaches, sometimes giving gen- 
tle and rather dull answers to a 
fat old lady of very ancient family, 
who was dividing her attentions 
between her Maltese dog and the 
English girl, The dog, on the 
whole, was the more amusing. 
The girl seemed distraite; why 
wasn’t she married? What was 
the use of having a pretty face 
and sitting here among old dow- 
agers like a statue ? 

Presently Mrs. Mowbray went 
away into the house to write 
letters, and her daughter was 
getting up to follow her, but Ma- 
dame de Maulévrier looked round 
and said, ‘Stay with us, Pauline ? 
and she was not sorry to obey. 
Old Madame de Landry seemed 
rather pleased, and went on ask- 
ing the girl funny little questions 
about her brothers and sisters, 
showing off Petit’s tricks mean- 
while, and teaching her the right 
way of throwing him bits of sugar. 
Some of the other ladies were 
talking scandal in a low voice. 
‘Take care, mesdames,’ said Ma- 
dame de Maulévrier, ‘the child 
will hear you ; and then, mutter- 
ing to herself that such talk was 
fit neither for man, woman, nor 
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child, she moved away from these 
ladies, and sat down close to 
Pauline and the old Vicomtesse. 

There was a certain sadness in 
the girl’s face as she spoke of her 
home in this place and scene, 
which seemed removed from it by 
centuries as well as miles. It was 
a strange mixed feeling, for Bois- 
carré was, in its way, enchanting, 
as Maulévrier had been; and yet 
life in this country was altogether 
to Pauline like a magic sleep, 
painful as well as sweet, exciting, 
unhealthy to the clear English 
nature. A fresh breath of the 
sea, of the pines about her home, 
Pauline felt would blow all the 
enchantment away; she half 
dreaded, half longed, to be at 
home again. A stranger in a 
strange land—passing through, 
and one day finding herself in 
golden chains—if she had never 
met Gérard, what a good happy 
life she might have lived at home! 
Now, fresh and bracing as it might 
be, there must always be some- 
thing wanting; one could never 
be the same girl again. 

‘I wish I had never left home! 
I wish I had never seen him!’ 
thought Pauline, with a sudden 
revulsion, looking round at the 
marble-stepped terraces of the en- 
chanted garden. ‘I wish—I wish 
I was at Croome, doing the flowers 
with Aunt Lucia !’ 

A longing for escape had come 
over her: she remembered a day 
when she had walked up a hill 
at Croome with rain beating 
against her, carrying a basket for 
Aunt Lucia to some poor woman, 
and how there was a joyful excite- 
ment in fighting against the wind 
and rain, and how the Rector had 
overtaken her and asked in his 
gruffest tones, ‘What rubbish 
have you got there? Is your 
aunt sending more wine and 
things to that old humbug? But, 
in spite of his indignation, he 
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took the basket, and carried it up 
the hill to the cottage-door; and 
the poor dirty old woman heaped 
blessings on him, for which he 
did not show the smallest sign 
of gratitude. Here at Boiscarré 
surely it never rained; the sun 
always shone as placidly as now ; 
that deep sky behind the turrets 
never knew a cloud, and people 
never did anything but idle about 
and amuse themselves. Pauline 
almost wished for a good rattling 
thunderstorm. And yet she did 
Boiscarré injustice; it had had 
its storms, worse than anything 
ever known in England, and per- 
haps some day it will have them 
again. 

But as Pauline sat there and 
thought of Croome, with an inner 
haunting knowledge that when 
she found herself there again all 
the sunshine of life, such as it 
was, would have stayed behind 
in France and be vainly longed 
for, a very odd thing happened. 
A servant came from the house 
bringing a card, followed at a little 
distance by a man, at whom Paul- 
ine stared vaguely, with a dim 
suspicion that she was going out 
of her mind, or else that she 
would have to believe in ghosts 
for the rest of her life. He was 
a square sort of man, dressed in 
gray clothes, with an English 
swing in his walk. 

The .footman came forward, 
glancing round the circle of ladies. 

‘For Madame Mowbray,’ he 
said, in a low voice. 

‘Give it to mademoiselle,’ said 
Madame de Maulévrier; and 
Pauline took the card which was 
handed to her. 

* Rev. B. Dunstan.’ Of course 
there was no occasion to look at 
it. She did not feel exactly sur- 
prised—it was only another chap- 
ter inthis uncomfortable romance ; 
but a second glance at the real 
Ben, advancing solidly along the 
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terrace with his hat fixed on his 
head, restored her, in some mea- 
sure, to her senses, and brought 
a healthy feeling of startled 
anxiety. 

‘Aunt Lucia must be ill!’ she 
exclaimed; and, without waiting 
toanswer Madame de Maulévrier’s 
question, ‘ Who is this, Pauline ? 
or to notice the amazement of the 
other ladies, whose dogs also be- 
gan to bark in chorus at this 
strange intruder, she left them all, 
and hurried forward to meet Ben 
in the sunshine. 

He was tired and dusty; the 
grave worn look in his face was 
not reassuring, but for a moment 
there was a happy light in his 
eyes as she came flying to him 
from the cedar shadow. He put 
out both his hands and took hers, 
with an exclamation, 

‘I thought I should never find 
you!’ 

Then he dropped her hands, 
and gave her a quick glance from 
head to foot—so white and dainty, 
and so much more beautiful than 
she ever was before. 

‘A dusty beggar like me—I'm 
not fit to shake hands with you,’ 
he said. 

*O yes, you are. I’m so glad. 
I was just wishing for somebody 
from home,’ said Pauline, with an 
eagerness which made him smile, 
though he was not fool enough to 
flatter himself that she had wished 
for him. No; her welcome was 
far too frank and unconscious for 
that. 

‘Is your mother there?’ he said, 
looking beyond Pauline at the 
group under the trees. 

All those ladies were spying 
curiously at him with different 
expressions of horror. 

‘What an Englishman! He 
doesn’t bow; he ‘stands there 
with his hat on; he clutches the 
hands of Mademoiselle Mowbray 
m a way that never was seen 
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before. What a bear, what a 
monster! Not a gentleman, of 
course ; but the English so sel- 
dom are that. But what can he 
have to do with that charming 
girl? This is too extraordinary ! 
Can dear Madame de Maulévrier 
perhaps explain it ? 

No; Madame de Maulévrier was 
as much startled as anybody else. 
At first she hardly perceived her 
duty ; but after a minute she got 
up, and prepared to go to the 
rescue of her’ young friend, who 
meanwhile was talking most con- 
fidentially with the barbarian.., 

‘Mamma is in the house; she 
went to write letters. Papa is 
out riding with the Prince. But 
why did you come? Is Aunt 
Litcia ill, or any of the chil- 
dren ? 

‘No; they are all well. I 
came to see your father and mo- 
ther on business. Miss Mowbray 
wanted me to come, and it seemed 
the best way,’ said Ben quietly. 

He looked straight into her 
face. Could he venture to say 
any more at present? He was 
not smiling now, but quite grave 
and anxious; the cloud of trouble 
had only lifted for a moment at 
sight of her. Must he let it de- 
scend, and wrap her, too, in its 
chilling folds? Had she courage 
to bear bad news, this delicate 
lovely creature, who was no longer 
somehow the simple spirited girl 
that used to come to Croome? 
At the first moment Ben had not 
seen the change; now at every 
moment it became more clear to 
him; but he could not under- 
stand it. 

‘ But what is it? she said rather 
dreamily. ‘Why didn’t Aunt Lucia 
write? She must be ill.’ 

‘No; why should I deceive 
you?’ said Ben. ‘I came because 
a messenger seemed best. Not a 
pleasant task, to disturb you in 
the middle of all this ; with some 
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sort of a Prince, too, to add to the 
glory of it.’ 

‘I know you hate princes, but 
don’t speak evil of them here,’ 
said Pauline, smiling. She was 
thinking what an oddly uncouth 
creature he was, and yet what a 
safety and confidence one felt in 
talking to him. 

‘Well, but if you are a mes- 
senger, what is the message? It 
must be something very im- 
portant.’ 

Ben frowned impatiently ; this 
trifling tone chimed in badly with 
his humour, and yet his face soft- 
ened again directly. How could 
he feel anything but pity for her 
now}? 

‘Suppose we go and find your 
mother,’ he said. And he took 
her hand very gently in his again, 
forgetting all spectators, and look- 
ing into her blue eyes, where a 
troubled consciousness of some 
great danger was slowly dawning 

At this crisis Madame de Mau- 
lévrier walked up to them. 

‘My dear Pauline,’ she said, 
‘will you make me acquainted 
with this gentleman ? 

Pauline turned round, blushing, 
while Ben dropped her hand ina 
terror that was quite new to him, 
and made him twice as bold the 
next moment. The Marquise had 
an air of stately disapproval, 
which did not vanish when Paul- 
ine said, 

‘It is Mr. Dunstan, madame— 
a friend of ours. He is come to 
see my father on business.’ 

‘Ah, Madame Mowbray was 
saying something about business,’ 
said the Marquise, making Ben 
an overwhelming curtsey ; in spite 
of which he only just lifted his 
hat, and put it on again. ‘ I hope 
it is nothing, monsieur, which will 
hurry my friends back to England?’ 

‘I fancy they will think it as 
well to go home,’ said Ben, with 
his sturdiest air. 
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‘ Well, Madame Mowbray will 
decide that. Shall we send to 
tell her you are here ? 

‘No, thank you,’ said Ben; 
‘Miss Mowbray will take me to 
her ; won’t you?’ 

‘ Allons,’ said Madame de Mau- 
lévrier. ‘Come, my child.’ And 
she walked away with them along 
the terrace 

Ben thought it all horrid for- 
mality ; he was quite incapable of 
understanding Madame de Mat- 
lévrier or her motives. He did 
not know thatshe guessed the na- 
ture of his news; that she feared 
a shock for Pauline, whom she 
really loved, if this rude man was 
allowed to break things to her as 
he chose ; and also that she could 
pot have allowed such a crime 
against etiquette, in the eyes, too, 
of all those gossiping women, as 
the walking away together of 
these two young people, English 
barbarians as they might be. Paul- 
ine went with her silently: no 
one knew the thrill of pleasure 
and pain with which she heard 
Gérard’s mother call her ‘my 
child.” Madame de Maulévrier 
did not speak again to Pauline, 
as they went towards the house, 
but addressed a few formal re- 
marks to Ben, who answered 
shortly and gruffly: she thought 
him horrible 

Mrs. Mowbray looked up from 
her writing, to see Ben Dunstan 
standing at the door; and she got 
up at once, trembling all over, end 
turning pale. In another mo- 
ment Pauline’s arms were round 
her. 

* Mother, is it bad news? said 
the girl, hiding her face on her 
shoulder. 

‘Is it too late? Why didn’t 
they telegraph? Why didn't 
John—’ began Mrs. Mowbray, in 
a strained eager voice. 

‘We did telegraph,’ said Ben, 
walking forward to the table. 
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‘ But things were worse than we 
thought; and, after all, if you 
had been in England all the time 
I don’t believe anything could 
have been done, It has been a 
rascally affair altogether.’ 

Mrs. Mowbray was looking at 
him with eyes full of terror. She 
did not ask him to go on; her 
head was full of confusing 
thoughts—her husband, her chil- 
dren, this child who was clinging 
to her. She knew very well 
what had happened, and all the 
consequences ; but she stood quite 
still, holding Pauline closely, and 
except in that painful look she 
showed no sign of violent feeling. 
Ben had never liked her particu- 
larly, but he thought just now she 
was a brave woman. He was go- 
ing to speak again, but she si- 
lenced him with a sign,and called 
after Madame de Maulévrier, who 
was turning away from the door, 

‘Madame, wait a moment; 
would you be so gvod as to let 
Pauline go with you? We must 
talk, and she won’t understand. 
Go, my darling; I don’t want 
you here now.’ 

‘Viens, mon enfant!’ said Ma- 
dame de Maulévrier almost ten- 
derly ; but Pauline did not seem 
to hear her. 

* Let me stay with you, mother,’ 
she said. 

‘ Why don’t you let her stay? 
said Ben. ‘She has plenty of 
courage. She had better know 
all from the beginning. Let her 
help you; she can’t begin toosoon.’ 

To Mrs. Mowbray these words 
sounded little short of brutal. 
Her Pauline, her sheltered petted 
darling !—and what an odious 
hint of the future! But Pauline 
herself was quite differently im- 
pressed, and looked up, meeting 
Ben’s keen eyes. gratefully. 

* Yes, mother, let me help you,’ 
she said. 

‘Well, my dear, when you 
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want me, you will find me in my 
room,’ said Madame de Maulé- 
vrier ; and she went away. 

Then came the long, painful, 
hopeless talk which Ben had been 
rehearsing with himself all the 
way from England. As soon as 
the bank’s affairs were known to 
be hopeless, he had both written 
and telegraphed to Mr. Mowbray ; 
letter and telegram had arrived at 
Maulévrier after they had left for 
Boiscarré. On the day of the 
smash he telegraphed again ; and 
then, at Miss Mowbray’s wish, he 
started off and travelled hard to 
bring them all particulars, and to 
be of use to them on their way 
home. Not finding them at 
Maulévrier, he hurried on with- 
gut rest to Boiscarré ; and he was 
of opinion that French trains and 
French horses were alike the 
slowest things ever known. 

The West Mercian Bank was 
gone ; the liability of the share- 
holders, though not actually un- 
limited, was very great; and it 
seemed too likely that the Mow- 
brays would lose almost all they 
had. 

Ben had only done Pauline 
justice—she had plenty of courage, 
and plenty of sense too ; and now 
that this reality had come to 
wake her from her dreams, it 
seemed to him that the change he 
had seen was passing away, and 
that she was once more the bright 
girl he had admired. A spoilt 
child, no doubt, but with a great 
deal of fine character under the 
spoiling. Poor Mrs. Mowbray, 
as she became more and more 
conscious of the blow that had 
fallen, lost her self command for a 
moment, and leaned over the 
table, hiding her face. Pauline, 
sitting close beside her, took her 
hand, and held it between her 
own, talking to Ben all the time, 
asking straightforward questions, 
which were answered with almost 
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unnecessary fulness and plain- 
ness; he saw no use in dis- 
guising the facts or softening 
them down. Whatever chivalry 
Ben had was of the thoroughly 
modern kind; in proportion to 
his respect for a woman, he 
thought she could, and must, bear 
her full share of trouble. This, 
at least, was his theory, though in 
what concerned Pauline he had 
often caught himself falling short 
of it, a foolish tenderness inclining 
him to save her, and spare her any 
extra pain. But there was a fine 
satisfaction, after all, in meeting 
her eyes, and telling her the 
worst ; she must know it some 
day ; and this strong-hearted lover 
even thought, or believed he 
thought, that a touch of poverty 
and hardship would not be alto- 
gether bad for her. 

Mr. Mowbray came in before 
their talk was done, and then it 
all began over again. He took 
the news quietly, refusing to be- 
lieve, with his usual hopefulness, 
that things were quite so had as 
Ben represented them. What 
tried him most was leaving Bois- 
carré immediately ; but his wife 
and Ben both insisted on the ne- 
cessity of this, and the next thing 
was to take Madame de Man- 
lévrier into their counsels. They 
had left some of their things at 
Maulévrier, and, after consulting 
the Marquise, they decided to go 
back there that night, and to 
start for England the next morn- 
ing. 

By this time the riding- party 
had returned, and the chateau 
was again full of its gay visitors ; 
only, as it happened, Gérard de 
Maulévrier had gone off to Ville- 
mur with one or two of the 
Prince’s Spanish companions, to 
show them its curiosities, and did 
not come in till much later than 
the rest. Madame de Maulévrier 
was full of sympathising kindness 
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for her English friends in their 
trouble, and was not deceived by 
Mr. Mowbray’s trying to make 
light of it. She had a talk with 
Madame de Coigny, who was de- 
solated and heart-broken, ordered 
her carriage, and drove away with 
her friends through the forest to 
Maulévrier, two hours after Ben 
Dunstan had arrived with the 
news. 

Then Pauline, sitting in the 
carriage and looking back at the 
vanishing turrets of Boiscarré, 
remembered how she had sat 
dreaming on the terrace that 
afternoon, and had wished for a 
storm to break into that oppressive 
luxurious peace. The storm had 
come, and was whirling her away 
in the skirts of it, though the 
calmest and brightest of skies 
still smiled over Boiscarré. It 
was well, she thought ; for, after 
all, she did not realise the future, 
aud was not afraid of it, and only 
imagined herself rather more use- 
ful to her mother than she had 
been before, with dim floating 
plans of teaching her sisters, and 
learning to make cakes. It was 
even well that Gérard had not 
been there to say good-bye ; and 
she thought that now she would 
soon forget him, or only think of 
him as the most interesting figure 
in a wonderful series of pictures, 
which, of course, must be remem- 
bered, to a certain extent, all one’s 
life long. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
‘ COULD LOVE PART THUS? 


Comine back to Maulévrier was 
very like coming home, though 
they had been only three days 
away from it, and it was with a 
strange feeling of peace and fami- 
liarity that Pauline lay down that 
night in her old room once more. 
She did not sleep much, however, 
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and she got up very early, and 
went out for a last ramble round 
the place which had such a charm 
for her ; in its silent solemn bare- 
ness it seemed far grander than 
Boiscarré. It was beautiful too 
in the golden freshness of morn- 
ing ; the birds were singing, and 
all the rustling leaves welcoming 
the day. Pauline could not think 
without pain of saying good-bye 
to it for ever. 

Her walk in the old precincts 
was shortened by meeting Ben, 
who was looking about him with 
a good deal of interest mixed 
with contempt. He was unplea- 
santly cheerful; he had got rid 
of his burden of bad news, and 
was satisfied of the courage of its 
rightful bearers. After his night’s 
rest he was matter-of-fact, and in- 
clined to make the best of things 
and to sneer at Frenchmen. He 
began saying to Pauline that it 
would take a fortune to keep up 
a rubbishing old place like this— 
that the whole thing was absurd, 
and ought to be pulled down— 
one must come to France to see 
the real nonsense of old families. 

‘That palace yesterday was sim- 
ply offensive,’ said Ben. ‘ This is 
not so smart, but just as insolent. 
When one thinks about it, the 
Revolution was not wonderful. It 
must have done people good to 
see these places blazing.’ 

Pauline looked at him vaguely ; 
the spell seemed to have fallen 
on her again; her eye*, which 
were hollow and almost tearful, 
suggested that she had forgotten 
everything but the fact that, in 
two or three hours, Maulévrier 
would have become a place that 
she remembered. After a mo- 
ment she smiled; for Ben’s incon- 
gruous remarks did not exactly 
make her angry. 

*O, do you think so ?’ she said ; 
and, without stopping to talk to 
him any more, she walked on into 
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the house, leaving him standin 
in the courtyard. He look 
after her, and saw that she did 
not go up-stairs, but crossed the 
hall to the left, and went in at one 
of the high carved doorways. 

After a moment, he did not 
quite know why, Ben followed 
her. The house was of course 
unknown to him, and he found 
himself in an anteroom hung with 
old family pictures, with two cur- 
tained doorways at the further 
end of it. He went through one 
of these, and made a few steps 
forward, finding himself in a large 
library. His eyes went roving 
over the shelves ; but he was not 
thinking of books just then, and 
the sight of Pauline, in a distant 
window, would have driven the 
most curious editions out of the 
most literary head. 

She was standing, half leaning 


on the back of a large old sofa, in 


her favourite corner, as we know, 
and gazing out of the window 
with a hopeless dreariness that 
could not possibly be misun- 
derstood. So heavy were her 
thoughts, so strong was the feel- 
ing that this was a last good-bye 
to the pleasant haunts of romance, 
and that life in future—no, Ben 
saw very well that she was not 
thinking of the future at all, or of 
his bad news, or of any place or 
people on earth but Maulévrier 
and its owner—but so heavy were 
her thoughts, filling her whole 
self so entirely, that she heard no 
footstep and did not know he 
was there. With a feeling of 
shame and remorse at having fol - 
lowed her—for he was not a stu- 
pid man, with all his obstinacies 
—Ben turned away and stole out 
of the room. He went back into 
the court, let himself out of the 
tall gates, and began strolling 
down through the damp cool 
shade of the avenue, flecked with 
arrows of gold light that darted 
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through the trembling lime-leaves. 
He had not gone many yards 
when a carriage turned suddenly 
into the avenue from the village, 
and came dashing up towards the 
chateau. It was driven by a 
handsome wild-looking young 
man, with a pale face and a long 
moustache. Ben looked up as he 
passed, and the two men stared 
full at each other. 

Ben was not at all given to 
recollections, sentimental or other, 
but he never forgot that first meet- 
ing ; a sort of cold hopeless shiver 
ran all over him, and then came a 
flush of something like furious 
hatred. Boiscarré and Maulévrier 
had impressed him with their 
‘insolence,’ but towards the in- 
habitants, so far, he had felt 
nothing but amused superiority, 
and it had not occurred to him 
that the Marquis, who certainly 
had troubled his thoughts a little 
during the past month, was pro- 
bably very different from them all. 
He knew at once that this must 
be the master of Maulévrier, and 
his spirit rose, with what he 
would have called manly inde- 
pendence, against this young 
aristocrat who matched his house 
so well. We know Gérard’s real 
gentleness, but Ben did not and 
never could know it, and he only 
saw a haughty, frowning face, 
full of what he called insolence, 
and longed to punish. No doubt 
there was some high principle at 
the bottom of this longing ; the 
possibility that a woman might 
admire this sort of thing had 
nothing at all to do with it! Ben 
was a clever fellow in his way, 
and very honest : but his own real 
motives may sometimes have been 
hid from him. 

His self-control was tried im- 
mediately by the stopping of the 


carriage, and the approach of the: 


“pale young man, hat in hand, and 
full of tragic earnestness. 
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‘May I ask, monsieur — you 
are Mr. Mowbray’s friend, I be- 
lieve ? 

‘ Yes, 
grumpily. 

Gérard afterwards reflected that 
he was a cross little fellow, but 
at that moment he was not im- 
pressed by him personally in any 
way, and only thought of him as 
a means of information. Ben 
would have liked him still less if 
he had known how completely 
his scowls were wasted. 

‘I was out yesterday, most an- 
fortunately,’ Gérard went on to 
explain. ‘I was struck dumb 
when they told me what had 
happened—and of course I follow 
at the earliest moment.’ 

‘You need not have troubled 
yourself—there’s no good to be 
done,’ said Ben ; but the Marquis 
took no notice of this. 

‘You brought the news? he 
said, ‘As their friend, pray tell 
me the truth. I cannot believe 
that these charming people have 
lost everything — it seems im- 
possible.’ 

‘We won’t enter into it now,’ 
said Ben dryly. ‘ Perhaps things 
may be better than they seem. 

Gérard threw up his hands and 
shrugged his shoulders in a sort 
of despair. Ben looked at him 
with a hard grin ; he thought this 
fine gentleman was making quite 
a funny exhibition of his feelings. 
Who was likely to feel most, he 
wondered, this fellow or himself? 
Yet women might be fools enough 
to believe in all this nonsensical 
show, while they closed their eyes 
to the real thing which lay a little 
deeper. 

It never occurred to Gérard 
that he was being criticised ; if he 
thought at all of the creature who 
was talking to him, he thought he 
was some heartless animal of busi- 
ness who made a trade of other 
people’s losses—not really a friend 


monsieur, said Ben 
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of the Mowbrays, that was impos- 
sible. 

‘I am very early,’ he said. ‘Can 
you tell me, monsieur, shall I find 
any one down yet? 

‘Nobody but Miss Mowbray,’ 
answered Ben. ‘She has been 
walking about the garden, and 
now she is in the library.’ 

‘ Ah, merci ! said Gérard; and 
> another moment he and his 

og-cart were gone, disappeared 
behind the iron gates, and I Ben 
was left in the avenue. 

He was always doing it—he 
knew it ; cutting his own throat, 
telling people things to his own 
disadvantage. He called himself 
a hundred fools, as he walked 
down towards the village, and 
then changed his mind, and told 
himself how absurd it was to be 
afraid of that French ape of a 
fellow ; but the fact remained 
that he wished they could have 
started an hour ago. This place 
had evidently some strange influ- 
ence on Pauline ; some girls were 
such romantic idiots. A French- 
man always married for money, 
Ben believed; and he did not 
know why this fellow should be 
an exception, though of course 
Pauline might make the most 
bigoted Frenchman forget his 
national customs. But if the vil- 
lain had been flirting with her 
and meaning nothing, just with 
the concentrated villany of all his 
ancestors—Ben clenched his fists, 
walking resolutely away from the 
chateau all the time, and quite 
forgot that he was a clergyman. 

Pauline was still standing by 
the library window when Gérard 
came into the room. She turned 
round and looked at him, trem- 
bling, as he walked up to her, and 
in another instant he was holding 
her in his arms, he had kissed 
her, and they had forgotten every- 
thing in the world but each other. 
It was one of those minutes in 


forget each other. 
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life when a power greater than 
all laws must have its way; but 
it was only a minute ; such hap- 
piness, bright and terrible as light- 
ning, is gone almost as soon as it 
comes. Pauline hardly realised 
what had happened before she 
was trying to escape, but Gérard 
would not let her go so easily. 

‘My dearest—you know how 
I love you—don’t send me away,’ 
he said under his breath. 

‘ Don’t say it,’ sighed poor Paul- 
ine ; ‘I know—I know.’ 

As soon as she could think at 
all, she thought that she had bet- 
ter tell him the truth ; not blame 
him, not be angry with him, but 
tell him how well she knew that 
this was wrong—that they must 
And yet how 
hard it was, how cruel, that such 
misery must be! She could not 
speak, but sobbed once or twice, 


_and tried to turn her face away 


from him. All seemed black 
darkness, and Gérard’s presence 
the only light; but the darkness 
must belong to her. 

‘Don’t, O don’t; it is very 
wrong, she murmured. ‘ You 
must not. Please go away.’ 

‘What do you know? Tell me 
what you know,’ Gérard asked 
softly. 

‘She told me. I have known 
it all this time. I have been 
dreadfully silly; and you must 
go away, and we must never see 
each other again.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Gérard. 
‘Every one would say the same, 
no doubt. Yes; there is nothing 
to look forward to but horrible 
bondage. But you love me, I 
know you do, and you are my 
only love; and we may at least 
have five minutes of happiness. 
There is plenty of misery for both 
of us in the future. You love 
me, Pauline ?’ 

Till Gérard talked like this the 
poor girl may have had some tiny 
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spark of hope, some faint idea that 
he might find some way of escap- 
ing from this hated engagement 
of his; but now the spark went 
out suddenly. He might dread 
his future, but it never occurred 
to him to give it up for her. She 
felt a little wonder. Surely a 
man could not be forced to marry 
against his will. But she did not 
think or reason about it then, or 
define in her mind the different 
kinds of honour; only she knew 
by instinct that he could not be 
allowed to make violent love to 
her, calmly telling her at the same 
time that he must marry another 
woman. 

* You have no right to ask me; 
let me go,’ she said, feeling sud- 
denly proud and strong. 

‘I know you do,’ said Gérard. 

He was not holding her any 
more, but standing before her, 
looking down into her face with 
passionate eyes that she hardly 
dared to meet. 

* You are very cruel,’ she said 
suddenly. ‘I don’t think it is 
manly of you. What have I 
done to make you speak like this? 
I wish you had not followed us. 
You might have let us go quietly 
away. We have lost all our 
money, and shall have to work. I 
shall have to work; and you need 
not have given me all this fresh 
pain; it was bad enough before.’ 

‘My dearest, listen to me.’ 

‘No, you are not to call me 
that; it is wicked of you. I 
mean to forget you directly. I 
shall. Don’t talk to me any 
more, you make me miserable, 
What is the use of it all? 

‘If you are miserable, what am 
I? said Gérard. 

He was a little puzzled by her 
indignation and sudden coldness, 
There was almost scorn in her 
blue eyes, and he could not un- 
derstand it at all. In his mind, 
of course, love and marriage were 


not connected as they were in 
hers. He would have given 
worlds to marry Pauline ; but as 
fate and family duty had ar- 
ranged for him to marry Fran- 
goise de Brye, what was there to 
be said? Pauline also, no doubt, 
would go home and marry some 
rich Englishman, to whom her 
want of ‘dot’ would not signify. 
The idea cut Gérard like a knife, 
but it was one of those things 
that happen every day in this 
hopeless world. 

‘Ido not think you will for- 
get me so soon,’ he said. ‘I shall 
remember you for ever; and for 
your sake I might even wish to 
have been an Englishman. You 
say these things, my Pauline, but 
the truth is that we adore each 
other.’ And he caught her sud- 
denly in his arms again. ‘It is 
only to say good-bye.’ 

* My son!’ 

Pauline snatched herself from 
Gérard, and stood covered with 
burning blushes, bending over the 
end of the sofa and clutching it 
with both hands, while he turned 
almost fiercely to meet his mo- 
ther. Madame de Maulévrier 
stood there, in her old plain gown 
and her garden hat, her face 
paler than usual. She did not look 
at Pauline, but gazed at Gérard 
with frowning, mystified eyes. 

‘Mon Dieu! am I dreaming? 
she said, after an awful pause. 
‘Are these English manners? I 
was looking for Mademoiselle 
Mowbray. Madame her mother 
is waiting for her.’ 

Pauline felt dizzy. She did 
not know how she was to reach 
the door; but in some way or 
other she must escape from these 
two. She began to walk quickly 
down the room, tremulous, and 
looking on the floor. As she 
came near Madame de Maulé- 
vrier, she half paused, and then 
hurried on again, not daring to 
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look up into her face. Neither 
of them spoke, or made any at- 
tempt to stop her. The unhappy 
girl tottered out of the room, and 
then quickening her pace, flew 
up-stairs like a hunted creature. 
It seemed to her that no shame 
and degradation could be deeper 
than this. 

‘Am I dreaming? Are these 
English manners? Madame de 
Maulévrier’s voice was ringing in 
her ears. Pauline thought she 
would never cease to hear it ; that 
all her life that awful moment 
would be as present as it was 
now. 

As for Gérard, he too was ter- 
ribly ashamed. His mother’s 
exclamation had brought him sud- 
denly to his senses. He turned 
away and leaned against the win- 
dow. The Marquise came up and 
stood close beside him. 

‘So I was deceived in that 
girl,’ she said, after a silence. 
‘Has this been going on all the 
time, Gérard? 1 took her for an 
angel, with her soft looks.’ 

‘She is an angel. The whole 
thing is my fault; but what is 
the use of talking! exclaimed 
Gérard. ‘This marriage—I al- 
ways fought against it from the 
first ; and, since I knew Pauline, 
my life has been nothing but 
misery. It is only this instant, 
finding her sad, I told her I loved 
her. We were saying good-bye 
for ever. It was my doing; she 
would hardly hear me speak. 
You might have spared us; we 
shall never see each other again.’ 

‘You are a fool,’ said the Mar- 
quise angrily. ‘Spared you, in- 
deed! You are mad, my son. 
You have been behaving all this 
time like an unworthy, dishonour- 
able man. To this girl, who you 
say you love, you have behaved 
even worse than to—the other. 
She knew nothing of your en- 
gagement. I suppose she does 
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not know of it even now; and 
she goes away expecting you to 
marry her. Is that the fine posi- 
tion we are in? 

‘She knows of my engagement,’ 
said Gérard. 

‘Then she is beyond my under- 
standing, and I beg that I may 
never hear her name again. She 
is English—that is the only ex- 
planation, for her parents are 
well-bred people. Poor Madame 
Mowbray! she has _ troubles 
enough, I must say. As to you, 
Gérard, in’ heaven’s name let us 
have no more farewells. You 
have shocked me terribly, and 
now you will do as I ask you.’ 

‘What? said Gérard, 

He looked the picture of despair 
as he stood leaning his head 


“against the window-mullion. 


‘Go to your room, and stay 
there till these people are gone. 
They will not be surprised; they 


* do not know you are here, for I 


imagine that mademoiselle will 
not talk about you just now.’ 

‘You need not be afraid— began 
Gérard. 

‘My son, it is enough. I do 
not mean you to see her again ; 
you are mad, and I shall treat 
you accordingly. Go; do you 
hear me? The little mother 
stood there and gave her orders 
with an imperial air; her tall son 
did not attempt to resist or dis- 
obey, but without another word 
went away to his room. 

The Marquise was right ; Mr. 
and Mrs. Mowbray thought he 
was still at Boiscarré, and left mes- 
sages for him with her, hardly 
noticing, in the hurry of parting, 
with all their own troubles on 
their minds, the gravity and stiff- 
ness of her manner. Ben won- 
dered what had become of the 
long-legged hero, but wisely kept 
his thoughts to himself; he looked 
at Pauline, keeping close to her 
mother, perfectly silent, with a 
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veil tied over her face in some 
strange new care of her com- 
plexion, and guessed that some 
kind of scene had happened in 
the library. Whatever it had 
been, Ben thought he need not 
make himself miserable about it ; 
if such a thing was possible, it 
seemed that Pauline might have 
snubbed the Maryuis. 

So Gérard’s English friends left 
Maulévrier ; and he was not there 
to wish them good-bye; and his 
mother, who had been so bright- 
ened and amused by their visit, 
stood listening to the rolling 
wheels that carried them away, 
and said to herself, with hands 
devoutly clasped together, ‘ Thank 
God, they are gone !’ 


CHAPTER XIX. 
CLEEVE POINT. 


One evening in August, four 
young people were sitting together 
on the top of a cliff, where the 
grass grew soft and fine, where 
wild thyme clustered among small 
ledges of gray rocks, over which 
the sea-wind blew. The afternoon 
had been misty and warm ; now 
the sky was covered with fleecy 
clouds, through which a red glow 
of light was flushing slowly up- 
wards, for the sun was near set- 
ting, and the gray day meant to 
end in a glory of brilliant colour. 
*That broad water of the west,’ 
on which the misty light was fall- 
ing, changed gradually from brown 
and silver to rose, and lay rippling, 
‘incarnadined,’ in all the magic 
beauty, usually hidden from ordi- 
nary eyes, for which poets know 
and love it. 

Lower down the cliff, on the 
landward side, some great Scotch 
firs were standing silent, for even 
their musical murmuring would 
have broken the solemn stillness 
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of that evening. But the western 
light was piercing under their 
dark green roof, and their tall 
trunks were beginning to glow 
like fiery pillars there in the twi- 
light. Up the steep soft path 
among their roots, climbing above 
the old gabled house that lay 
under their shelter in a dip of the 
downs, out on the green sheep- 
walk hare of trees, to the top of 
the cliff, where it broke suddenly 
in a steep descent to the beach, 
Ralph and Philip and Kitty 
Mowbray had carried their sister 
Pauline in a chair, that she might 
breathe the fresh sea air, and see 
the sunset from their watch-tower 
once again. 

They had brought rugs and 
cushions, and she was comfortably 
settled, with her face to the west, 
and with a ledge of rock behind 
her. The three sat round in front 
of her, and they had now been 
there nearly an hour, talking over 
all kinds of old recollections. 
Their first fairy tales had been 
legends of the west; in their 
games they had always been 
Druids or King Arthur's knights, 
who, by some curious arrangement 
of history, were defending Cleeve 
Point against the Saracens. The 
enemy’s ships had to be watched 
for by some bold advanced guard, 
and signalled to the fir-grove 
down below, from which various 
gallant warriors, with swords and 
lances, would dash forward to 
challenge them, and stop their 
way up the Channel. The only 
sad part of these games, which 
were full of romance and imagina- 
tion, had been that Ralph always 
would be the leading character, 
whether it was arch-Druid or 
King Arthuror Lancelot. Philip 
had no chance at all, though he 
was only a year younger, and 
quite capable of standing up for 
himself. 

Pauline lay dreamily back on 
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her cushions, and listened and 
laughed, and watched the clouds 
as they melted gradually away in 
that rising light of evening. The 
three faces before her were full of 
earnestness. ‘They were a strange 
mixture, those three, of romance 
and common sense, with an end- 
less power of scorn, which was 
bestowed on all show, all cant, 
all pretension, all dulness, all 
frivolity, even all sentiment, ex- 
cept what belonged to themselves. 
They were shy, odd creatures ; 
full of observation, silent to every- 
body but each other. Philip was 
the pleasantest of them, and the 
most inclined to like his fellow- 
creatures, though his manner and 
remarks were rough and arrogant 
enough. Ralph was dark, quiet, 
scientific, vain, and satirical, with 
a deep contempt jor all human 
weaknesses; his sister Kitty, a 
plain, clever child of fifteen, 
adored him, and did her best to 
copy all his faults. She in her 
turn was copied, though in a 
weaker fashion, by Carry at thir- 
teen ; but Carry was softened by 
the dependence of her youngest 
brother George, a gentle, delicate 
little fellow, who had more of his 
eldest sister's amiability. 

There could be no doubt that 
Pauline, both in beauty and sweet- 
ness, was the flower of the family. 
She was very different from them 
all, having little of their strength 
and independence of character, 
and the consequence was that she 
was their darling. No one ever 
quarrelled with Pauline, even in 
childish days; the boys could not 
resist her soft ways, and she did 
everything she liked with them. 
While she had plenty of spirit 
and courage to make her a delight- 
ful playfellow, and was never 
afraid of mischief, she was always 
the one to beg off punishment, 
and help her brothers out of the 
worst scrapes. Of late years 
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Philip had hinted that she was 
getting rather slow; but Ralph 
and Kitty did not agree with him, 
so he said no more about it. 

‘Yes, it’s an extraordinary 
thing,’ said Kitty, finishing off 
a long conversation on the old 
games ; ‘these younger ones are 
made of different stuff from us 
altogether. Why, we were never 
ourselves, I’m never myself now 
—at least very seldom.’ 

* You had better come to your- 
self, playtime’s over,’ remarked 
Ralph. 

‘Don’t talk about it. Polly, 
don’t you agree with me? Don't 
you see how different those chil- 
dren are? They are nothing but 
Carry and George Mowbray, two 
dull little creatures as ever lived. 
When I was their age I was some 
character in history, or a stranger 
on a tour through England, or a 


French girl escaped from the 


Revolution, or an unknown 
Princess. Weren't you? 

‘Not exactly to amuse myself, 
I think,’ said Pauline dreamily. 
‘When you and the boys made 
me somebody, I suppose I was.’ 

‘Yes, my dear. It’s long ago, 
so you may forget; but I know 
you were generally Guinevere, 
because I never thought you 
were sad, and splendid, and des- 
perate enough.’ 

Pauline coloured faintly, and 
laughed. 

* Look at the sea,’ she said. 

‘Stop your nonsense, Kit,’ 
said Philip. ‘It’s all over, so 
what's the good of talking about 
it? Let’s talk about something 
else. Tell us about France, Polly, 
if you're bright enough. We have 
waited patiently, I’m sure.’ 

‘ We've come to the conclusion 
that France was not so jolly after 
all; but perhaps that’s only be- 
cause of your illness,’ added 
Kitty. ‘Father enjoyed it, and 
was awfully sorry to come home. 
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Mother, on the contrary, was 
glad, and didn’t enjoy it at all; 
but I think you were a trouble to 
her, Polly: she saw you were 
getting ill. I’m not sure thata 
nervous fever is such a bad sort 
of illness,’ she went on, with a 
deliberative air. ‘I don’t suppose 
the pain is very serious, and it 
must be a pleasure to recover 
one’s spirits gradually, as one gets 
a little better. I suppose the 
bank was the cause of it ; it must 
have been a horrid shock to you, 
and if you had died the directors 
ought to have been hanged, in 
my opinion. Did you think about 
the bank all the time while you 
were ill? 

‘I did not think of it at all,’ 
Pauline answered. ‘Do look at 
the clouds.’ 

But it was only Ralph who 
turned his head for a moment ; 
the others were intent on her. 

* Tell us the truth, Polly,’ said 
Philip ; ‘which do you like best, 
Frenchmen or Englishmen? 

‘ At present, dear Phil, I hate 
them both,’ said his sister. 

‘That's a sell for Ben Dunstan. 
He said he felt sure you had sense 
enough to like Englishmen. I 
say, Polly, was he very devoted 
on the journey home? He was 
here every day, you know, inquir- 
ing after you.’ 

‘ Pity he should waste his time,’ 
growled Ralph. 

*I don’t see that it need be 
waste of time. I like old Dun- 
stan; he’safriend of mine. The 
most ornamental people are not 
always the best, you know, 
Polly.’ 

‘ You had better tell that com- 
forting piece of news to Mr. 
Dunstan himself,’ she answered 
carelessly. 

‘That's one for you and your 
Dunstan,’ said Ralph to his bro- 
ther. 

‘Well, but about France,’ said 
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Philip. ‘Go on; begin at the 
beginning if you like, for I'm all 
in a muddle about it.’ 

Pauline did not speak at once. 
She felt too weak and indifferent 
to be annoyed by Philip’s teasing 
questions; and she lay against 
her cushion, gazing out past those 
three dark heads into ‘ the golden 
remote wild west,’ her mind busy, 
as far as it could be, with wonder 
at the change in herself, the ad- 
vance into age and experience, 
which had made a wider and 
deeper gulf between her and her 
dear old companions than could 
ever divide them from ‘those 
younger ones.’ She was so 
strangely independent of them 
now. Nothing they could do or 
say made any difference to her. 
What did it matter if the boys 
were pleased or discontented, if 
Kitty was good or unmanageable # 
They and their humours were no 
longer her world, but only acci- 
dents of every day. Even till she 
went to France she and they had 
had no secrets from each other ; 
but now she knew something that 
they did not know, and that she 
only hoped they might never 
learn so sadly. Those three chil- 
dren, thinking themselves soclever 
and worldly-wise, with their per- 
fect confidence in themselves and 
in each other—how childish, how 
ignorant they were! Pauline 
looked at them now from another 
region. They could hardly be un- 
conscious of this; but they put 
down the change to her illness, 
which no doubt accounted for the 
outward signs of it. She had 
fancied once or twice that Ralph 
suspected something, though he 
only showed it by snubbing Kitty 
and Philip when they chattered 
too inconsiderately ; but Ralph 
was too dignified to show any 
curiosity : and after all there was 
enough of trouble, outward and 
visible, to account for the quiet 
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sadness of Pauline’s recovery. 
And she loved these young crea- 
tures with all her heart, more 
even than in the old bright days. 
Their strength and honesty, their 
affection and tenderness for her, 
made a clear sweet atmosphere to 
rest and grow strong in. If only 
they would not ask questions! 

‘I don’t want to talk about 
France,’ she said at last very 
gently ; ‘the thought of it stifles 
me somehow, it makes my head 
feel dizzy. I would rather hear 
about your plans, if you don’t 
mind. Speak, Ralph; tell me 
about them.’ 

‘With the greatest pleasure,’ 
said Ralph, his face brightening. 
‘The facts are saddish ; but it all 
depends on how you take them. 
We have agreed that it is a grand 
thing to work for one’s living. 
When my own hand keeps my 
head,’ shaking his fist in the air, 
‘I shall feel equal to a king. 
What's more degrading than to 
be an idle fellow at school, cram- 
ming for useless exams.? while a 
clerk in an office is a man, and a 
free man too, though he’s only an 
infant of seventeen, like Philip 
Mowbray. Besides, he gets pay 
and feeds himself. Pay is the 
grand object in this world. Do 
nothing without being paid. If 
I were you, I’d make Aunt Lucia 
pay me for watering her flowers.’ 

‘Ralph talks as if he was the 
most mercenary wretch in the 
world,’ said Kitty. ‘One of these 
days he’ll break our vow; I know 
he will.’ 

‘What vow? said Pauline. 

‘Have you forgotten it? Don’t 
you remember how we all six 
swore last summer never to marry 
for money, and that the one who 
did should be cut by the other 
five? 

‘Ah, last year; but then we 
were drones,’ said Ralph. ‘It’s a 


different thing now. I believe 


we said we would never marry 
any one richer than ourselves. We 
had better cancel that vow, or 
make it over again with condi- 
tions.’ 

*O Ralph, that would be weak !’ 
cried Kitty. ‘ If that’s your grand 
independence—’ 

‘ Shut up; I’m talking to Polly. 
Well, you know my ideas on the 
subject of pay.’ 

‘1 don’t want your ideas,’ said 
Pauline. ‘I want the facts, do 
you see! I want to know what 
is really going to happen to us 
all. I am quite strong enough 
now to bear anything; but mo- 
ther always changes the subject.’ 

‘You are a soft creature; we're 
all tender about you,’ said Kitty 
affectionately. 

Ralph silenced her and: went 
on. Though he was generally 
silent, he could talk very well 
when he chose, and was fond of 
explaining things. When he 
looked up seriously and opened 
his mouth to speak, the others 
listened with deference ; for Ralph 
was their leader still, though he 
had ceased to be King Arthur or 
Lancelot, and though the idea of 
their fellowship was quite repub- 
lican. 

The facts were ‘saddish,’ as he 
said. Pauline found that she 
knew them all pretty well already. 
Dear old Cleeve Lodge was to be 
given up at Michaelmas, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Mowbray were to move 
to a little house near London, 
where he meant to employ him- 
self in writing for papers and 
magazines. It was not unlikely 
that he would succeed, if he had 
perseverance enough, for he knew 
a good many editors and literary 
people. The great French book 
was already begun ; for George 
Mowbray was quite able to detach 
his mind from the many troubles 
which were weighing so heavily 
on his wife ; and he had already 
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sketched out two novels, each of 
which could be finished off in a 
few months, and was certain to 
bring.in three or four hundred 
pounds at least. Only two things 
really troubled him: that his 
boys must leave school, give up 
college, and take clerkships in a 
London merchant’s office, where 
the principal was a friend of his 
brother John ; and that Aunt 
Lucia had immediately insisted 
on taking Pauline to live with 
her. If it had not been for his 
wife’s earnest persuasions, he 
would have refused this last offer ; 
and now Pauline herself was be- 
ginning to wish that it had not 
been accepted; but when the 
thing was decided, for Aunt Lucia 
was impatient, she had been too 
weak to care at all what became 
of her. 

As might be expected, Mrs. 
Mowbray was the person who 
suffered most from these changes, 
though she bore them bravely, 
and saw the wisdom or even ne- 
cessity of them all. She was 
losing so much, poor woman—her 
pretty home, her good servants, 
her dear eldest child; and she 
knew very well that George and 
the children would not under- 
stand that life in the little new 
house could not be so free, or 
easy, or comfortable as at Cleeve. 
They would depend on her for 
everything, as they had always 
done, and would expect all sorts 
of things that she would have 
no means of getting. There were 
lines in Mrs. Mowbray’s face, and 
her hair was beginning to turn 
gray. All these things weighed 
upon her as she nursed Pauline 
through the illness that seized her 
directly they were at home. . She 
did not think kindly of M. de 
Maulévrier ; for though she knew 
nothing of that last scene, she 
had an uneasy knowledge that he 
had troubled Pauline a good deal ; 
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and as she watched the faded 
looks of her beautiful child, the 
purple stains under her eyes, the 
heavy lids, the transparent skin, 
the thin tired-looking hands, the 
slow weary indifference with 
which she seemed to be return- 
ing from the weakness of the 
fever, she felt it would be 
both mad and wrong to refuse her 
to Aunt Lucia, who had the 
power and the will to do every- 
thing for her. 

‘If it had not been for all this 
we would never have done it,’ 
she said to her husband. ‘ But 
we must think of the child, not of 
ourselves.’ 

‘You may be wise, but I be- 
lieve you are wrong,’ he answered. 
* However, I don’t oppose. You 
and Aunt Lucia together are too 
much for me. But she will be 
bored to death She will want 
to come and help me with my 
books, and I shall never get on 
without her.’ 

‘You must both make up your 
minds; it is your share of the 
trouble,’ Mrs. Mowbray said 
sadly. ‘I know this; it is the 
chila’s only chance of getting 
well.’ 

‘When she is well, we'll have 
her back again,’ said George more 
cheerfully. 

Ralph talked to his sister at 
some length about the prospects 
of the family. He was not quite 
sure that she heard all he said, 
for she never looked at him, ex- 
cept once or twice when the 
others roused her by clapping 
their hands in approval of some 
of his remarks. The wonderful 
glory of the sky, which had now 
spread itself over all this side of 
the world, was some excuse for 
her wandering eyes and thoughts ; 
and Ralph, though he admired 
his own eloquence much more, 
was not inclined to be hard on 
Pauline just now. 
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Presently two more figures ap- 
proached from the house, coming 
slowly up from the fir-wood into 
the great light on the cliff’s brow. 

‘Father and Ben Dunstan,’ an- 
nounced Philip ; and Ralph im- 
mediately stopped his discourse, 
getting up and sauntering away 
from the group, a lanky black 
figure against the sky. 

* How are you, my Polly ? said 
Mr. Mowbray. 

‘ Better, papa, thank you, and 
very happy, she answered, smil- 
ing; and she stretched out her 
hand to Mr. Dunstan, smiling at 
him too. 

Ben looked as solemn as a 
judge, for to him this was a great 
moment. He had not seen her 
since the day they brought her 
home, perhaps six weeks ago, 
when she fainted several times on 
the journey, and talked nonsense 
in the train, when her father and 
mother, half distracted with trou- 
ble already, were so overwhelmed 
that he had to take the whole 
management of things on himself. 

Mrs. Mowbray had perceived 
then what a nurse he was, and 
several times since had tried to 
thank him; but Ben regarded 
thanks as a refined kind of insult, 
and on these occasions always 
walked away at once. 

Mr. Mowbray had talked so 
cheerfully of Pauline’s recovery 
that Ben came up the hill expect- 
ing to find her quite herself, and 
had hard work to hide the shock 
it gave him to see her wasted 
looks. He sat down on a stone, 
not speaking to anybody, and be- 
gan pulling up bits of wild thyme ; 
but, after a moment, Pauline 
turned her face to him again. 

‘Tell me a little about Aunt 
Lucia,’ she said. 

‘She is as young and beautiful 
as ever,’ said-Ben gravely. ‘I 
mean it, Kitty; you needn't 
mock.’ 
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* Well done! I am glad to hear 
you stand up for her,’ said Mr. 
Mowbray. ‘One supposes French- 
women # be so graceful, and pi- 
quante, and soon. I admire them 
very much, but I did not see 
one who equalled Aunt Lucia ; 
did you, Polly? 

* Not Madame de Coigny, papa, 
or Madame de Loches ? said Paul- 
ine softly. 

‘Well, they were much younger, 
but most certainly they had not 
Aunt Lucia’s refinement.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Mr. Dunstan rather 
eagerly, ‘that refinement is her 
charm. It is something so per- 
fect, you feel you can trust it 
through and through. She’s made 
of that pure white silver, not strong 
enough to make things of, but 
unalloyed and beautiful.’ 

‘ Aunt Lucia would be conceit- 
ed, if she heard you!’ exclaimed 
Kitty, staring in amazement. 
‘Why, you are quite romantic 
about her, I declare !’ 

‘Such a sky as this might in- 
spire one, mightn’t it? said Ben, 
looking up and around ; ‘ though 
not, it seems, with anything bet- 
ter than humbug and flattery.’ 

‘Don’t spoil your pretty speech- 
es,’ said Pauline very low. 

Ben looked at her and fell into 
silence. He was angry and un- 
happy, grieved to his heart at the 
sight of her, ashamed of having 
drawn down her gentle reproof on 
his cynicism. Yet there was a 
sweet haunting happiness at the 
root of things. She was better, 
she was pleased to see him, she 
noticed what he said, even if she 
did not like it, and a golden fu- 
ture was very near in which she 
would be living at Croome, and 
he might see her every day. There 
he sat, frowning, and with his 
strong fingers rooting up the wild 
thyme diligently. 

‘Who were those two people 
you mentioned just now? said 
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Philip to his father. ‘Madame 
Somebody—who was she? I wish 
you would tell us something about 
them. The fact is, you know, 
we've heard nothing about France 
at all.’ 

‘Haven’t you? then it is time 
you did,’ said Mr, Mowbray. ‘I'll 
spin you a yarn now, and Polly 
can correct my mistakes.’ 

Ralph came back and fell into 
his place in the circle. The yarn 
began and went on prosperously ; 
but, after about ten minutes of 
Tourlyon with Maulévrier in the 
near distance, Ben Dunstan’s 
watchful eyes saw that Pauline, 
who had flushed a little at first, 
was growing paler and paler. She 
perhaps felt that he was watching 
her, for presently she looked to- 
wards him and moved her lips, 
which were very white. Her sister 
and brother saw nothing, absorbed 
in their father’s well-told story. 
Ben got up quietly and came close 
to her; she looked straight up 
inte his face, with eyes full of a 
strange agony, and whispered, 

‘Iam socold. I think I ought 
to go in.’ 

‘Ralph, come here,’ said Ben 
Dunstan. ‘Your sister is going 
back to the house. You and I can 
carry her.’ 

Of course the interest in Mr. 
Mowbray’s story gave place at 
once to eager alarm; they had 
tired her, she had caught cold; 
but Pauline shook her head and 
smiled at them. 

‘Don’t come,’ she said. ‘Go 
on telling them, papa. Mr. Dun- 
stan and Ralph will take care of 
me.’ 

They helped her into her chair 
and carried her down the face of 
the hill, where the glory was be- 
ginning to fade now, through the 
twilight of the pines, down to the 
old home and to her mother. The 
hand she gave Ben, when she 
wished him good-night, was as 


cold as ice; but she gave him a 
smile too, and the poor fellow 
went back to Croome more hope- 
lessly in love than ever. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE SQUARE MAN. 


Miss Lucta Mowsray, in spite 
of her talk about hating foreign- 
ers and their customs, was, in her 
light unpractical way, as eager a 
matchmaker as any French- 
woman. She had never done 
much business of this kind, it is 
true, but it was a form of activity 
which had always attracted her ; 
for she flattered herself that she 
saw very far into people’s cha- 
racters, and knew their suitable- 
ness to each other a great deal 
better than they did themselves. 
There was not generally much 
prudence in her pet ideas, but 
now and then she hit on some- 
thing which struck her as both 
spiritually and worldly wise ; and 
then, when she had no misgivings 
to torment her, she stuck to it, 
and worked at it heroically. Of 
this kind was her favourite scheme 
at present—a match between 
Ben Dunstan and Pauline Mow- 
bray. 

Her great liking for Ben seemed 
in most ways unaccountable, but 
Miss Mowbray’s fancies were 
generally that : one can only sup- 
pose that she liked him because 
he was such an entire contrast to 
herself. Perhaps, too, knowing 
herself to be weak and flighty, 
she enjoyed the feeling of reli- 
ance on any one so solid. There 
may also have been something 
in the relationship, and in Ben’s 
being the only representative of 
her mother’s family, the old peo- 
ple at Croome: anyhow, she 
seemed to cling to Ben more and 
more as the months went on, and 
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he showed more and more rest- 
lessness, 

He hail really been very trou- 
blesome that summer. He was 
always abusing Croome and its 
poor stupid people, always talk- 
ing about ‘a shameful waste of 
strength ;’ corresponding with 
tiresome old parishioners at Fo- 
rest Moor, who wanted him back 
again; refusing to care for novel- 
reading, or tennis, or flowers, or 
animals, or any of the decent oc- 
cupations of a country parson. 
Science and manufactures, and 
political economy and smoke; 
shaking hands with groups of 
grimy colliers on the pit-bank ; 
going down to take his share of 
their life in black stifling regions 
underground — these were the 
dreams with which he entertained 
himself—and Miss Mowbray, 
when she would listen to him. 
He was indeed the square man in 
the round hole; he had no room 
for his angles; the soft round- 
nesses of nature and life at Croome 
were to him horrible provoca- 
tions; the civil tones and ways of 
the people irritated him; nothing 
kept him there except a liking for 
his old cousin, as strong as hers 
for him, but very seldom ex- 
pressed as the young Mowbrays 
heard it that evening on the 
cliff. 

Miss Mowbray had been in 
real fear of losing him several 
times that summer, but lately she 
had been easier in her mind; she 
had found the secret of keeping 
his heart in the south by a 
stronger attraction than her own. 
Sending him off to France, to 
carry the bad news to the Mow- 
brays, had been a fine stroke of 
policy: their trouble, the jour- 
ney home with them, Pauline’s 
illness, the hundred things that 
could be done to help them, 
seemed to have roused to life all 
the most civilised feelings in 
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Ben’s nature. In the latter part 
of that summer he gave up talk- 
ing about Forest Moor, and Miss 
Mowbray flattered herself that she 
had chained him effectually to 
Croome by having Pauline to live 
with her. There was no hurry 
about anything further, she 
thought: the girl was not yet 
really strong, and had the vari- 
ableness of spirits, though she 
tried to hide it from her aunt, 
which naturally followed on such 
an illness. Besides, poor child, 
her father’s losses, the breaking 
up of her home, were hard things 
to get over. When she was quite 
herself again, in beauty and 
brightness, it would be time 
enough for Aunt Lucia’s delight- 
ful plan of removing her to the 
rectory: in the mean while her 
pale looks kept up Ben’s interest 
and anxiety, the very best state 
of mind for him. 

Miss Mowbray had a long 
large garden at Croome Court, 
closed in with old red walls 
covered with ripening fruit, en- 
tered by an archway that was 
now a glowing mass of crimson 
Virginia creeper. From this gate 
a broad walk ran along the whole 
length of the garden: there were 
espaliered fruit-trees two or three 
yards from each side of the walk, 
and in front of them lower espa- 
liers of clematis or honeysuckle 
or climbing roses. There were 
plenty of late roses out now in 
September, to mix with the 
crowds of sweet bright flowers 
that grew in the long borders next 
the walk. In the middle of the 
garden the walk divided itself for 
a few yards, and there was a pool 
and a fountain always playing, 
with a bench near it on a patch 
of grass, under the shade of an 
old rugged mulberry-tree. Here 
in the garden Miss Mowbray 
spent a great deal of her time, 
especially at thisseason of the year, 
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when the flowers were drawing 
near the end of their lovely lives, 
and seemed more sweet and bril- 
liant than ever with a touch of 
autumn in the air. 

She went about with a large 
pair of scissors, snipping off dead 
leaves and blossoms, or filling her 
basket with flowers for the house ; 
sometimes she would seize a spud 
and make an attack on a small 
weed or two which had escaped 
the gardener’seyes. But she was 
not fond of weeding, as some 
people are ; in spite of her pas- 
sion for flowers she had no satis- 
faction in destroying their poorer 
neighbours. She was not sure 
that a dandelion or a thistle did 
not enjoy its life as much as a 
rose. 

She and Ben Dunstan had had 
many talks, strolling up and down 
that long broad walk together. 
He came and found her there 
one morning in September, having 
had a message that she wished to 
seehim. Pauline, who was now 
living at Croome, saw the two 
figures from her window as they 
paced backwards and forwards in 
the garden. 

‘I wanted to tell you,’ said Miss 
Mowbray to her cousin, ‘ that I 
have finally made up my mind.’ 

‘ What about? said Ben. 

‘ About the future.’ 

‘It’s more than most people 
have,’ muttered Ben; on which 
Miss Mowbray lifted her eyes in 
astonishment. 

‘What do you mean, my 
friend ? 

‘The future. 
mean ? 

‘I mean the future of Croome 
Court, and all my belongings, 
after I am dead.’ 

‘O, I see! That is not such a 
puzzling future. Well, I am glad 
you have made up your mind.’ 

‘ Not so puzzling, is it? Then 
tell me what I am going to do. 
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I must warn you, though, that 
however disagreeable you may 
make yourself, I shall not change 
my mind. I have thought about 
it a great deal lately—for I really 
am growing old, though I can’t 
manage to feel so—and I have 
seriously considered what my duty 
is, and I’m going to do it.’ 

‘You can’t speak fairer than 
that said Ben, with a north- 
country twang and an odd smile. 

‘Understand that I am _ not 
asking your advice or your opi- 
nion. Mr. Johnson is coming 
this afternoon to make my will, 
and neither he nor I mean to be 
biassed by anybody. You will 
please to keep your distance, and 
I shall send Pauline out of the 
way too. I think, at the same 
time, that you had better know 
what I am doing: not Pauline ; 
there is no occasion to tell her. 
Now you see I am perfectly reso- 
lute, so you may guess, if you 
like, what I have determined 
upon.’ 

‘IT shall guess what seems right 
to me.’ 

‘Very well—as you please; 
you will probably guess wrong. 
You and I never agree in any- 
thing.’ 

Ben was silent for a minute: 
at last he said, ‘I told you long 
ago that I thought it would be 
unfair to leave it all to one girl.’ 

‘You did, sir; but I suppose 
you don’t think so now ? 

‘Yes, I do ; why should I have 
changed? I have not changed in 
anything. I feel just the same 
as I did then.’ 

‘Only more so. Very well; 
don’t alarm yourself. I shall not 
leave it all to one girl.’ 

‘ Either divide it amongst them, 
or leave everything to her father. 
He wants it, poor fellow, and you 
ought to consider that—think of 
the boys.’ 

‘ What is the use of all this! 
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asked Miss Mowbray calmly. ‘I 
told you I had made up my mind, 
and did not wish for any advice. 
Keep your place, if you please. 
I know George’s wants as well as 
you do, and I perceive that other 
people feel for him and his boys. 
Pray can you tell me how it 
happens that Philip is staying at 
school after all ? 

‘I could tell you, but it is a 
secret, and therefore I shall not,’ 
Ben replied, while, for once in his 
life, he coloured crimson and 
looked away from her laughing 
eyes. 

‘ No, don’t ; secrets ought to be 
kept,’ said Miss Mowbray. ‘ Well, 
do you think George knows how 
to spend money? Wouldn't it all 
go into the publishers’ pockets, 
instead of doing his children any 
good ? 

‘His wife would take care of 
that.’ 

‘I shall not trouble her with 
that care. As you won't help me 
by guessing, I must tell you. I 
mean to leave George five thou- 
sand pounds, for [like him, though 
he is a goose ; and three thousand 
to Pauline, as she can’t live with 
me for ever. The rest, the house 
and all, I shall leave—’ 

‘Three thousand won't make 
much of an income for her,’ 
grumbled Ben. 

‘She can dress on it. I don’t 
suppose she need do anything 
more ; at least, that depends on 
you. Everything else I leave to 
you, though your rude interrup- 
tions don’t deserve it. Ah yes, I 
knew you would be furious, but 
I tell you I am doing my duty.’ 

After this there was a silence 
of some minutes, till Ben said 
very abruptly, ‘ I don’t follow you. 
I don’t know what you mean 
about your duty.’ 

*No, I did not learn it from 
you. But now let us be reason- 
able ; I am tired of all this spar- 
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ring. The fact is, I respect my 
ancestors, and I should like the 
place to go back to the old name. 
I have not forgotten your ill- 
conditioned speeches one day in 
the summer—about selling it and 
going away. I think it possible 
you may not be as bad as your 
word ; still, your bad intentions 
don’t alter my feeling about it; 
and I think when you are a little 
older you may be a little wiser. 
At any rate, the responsibility 
will be yours, not mine. My 
plan for you is to have Croome, 
and live here, and to marry my 
dear child Pauline. Then I shail 
have done my best for you both ; 
do you understand ? 

‘And if she won't have me? 
said Ben, witha grim smile. ‘ Do 
you think it likely, after all those 
splendid Frenchmen—’ 

‘Pauline is not quite a fool, I 
hope,’ said Miss Mowbray sharply. 
‘Very well; if she won’t have 
you she must make the best of 
her three thousand pounds, and, 
unless she marries somebody else, 
I shall keep her as long as I live, 
But I think you had better lose 
no time, for you can quite well 
afford to marry as you are.” 

‘Yes, if Iam to marry at all, 
I certainly shall not wait for 
Croome,’ said Ben. ‘I hope I 
may not have it for a hundred 
years. There’s no hurry, how- 
ever. She is getting stronger 
and brighter every day, and she 
had better not be bothered just at 
present. Only I beg you won't 
tell her of these kind intentions 
of yours, for I prefer standing on 
my own merits.’ 

‘Do you think she would 
marry you for the prospect of 
Croome? You are either very 
modest or very mercenary,’ said 
Miss Mowbray, smiling. ‘No, 
she is a better girl than that. 
But I told you before that I meant 
to say nothing to her; I don’t 
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care to talk of my affairs to every- 
body. You, of course, are differ- 
ent ; I like you to know that you 
will be my heir; and I think, 
perhaps, in spite of yourself, you 
will take more interest in the 
place for knowing it. It is a 
relief to my mind to have this 
settled, though you are, without 
exception, the most ungracious 
man I ever met.’ 

‘Well, you know,’ said Ben, 
‘I’m made of stiffish clay, and the 
fact has hardly penetrated to my 
brain yet. To-morrow, when I[ 
have thought it over, perhaps I'll 
write you a letter. But, seriously, 
I still hope that you will change 
your mind ; for if—if she won't, 
you see, I don’t suppose I shall 
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ever marry at all, and then it 
would be quite thrown away on 
me. Couldn’t you put off this 
affair for a few months? 

‘No, my friend; life is uncer- 
tain. I must do it this afternoon. 
And it is not Pauline I think of 
so much as you. She is .sure to 
marry somebody ; but if you two 
marry it will be a very happy 
fulfilment of all my wishes.’ 

Ben walked along, looking 
gravely on the ground. It wasa 
solemn moment, and as he thought 
the thing over, words seemed 
gradually to fail him. At last he 
said, ‘Thank you; and Miss 
Mowbray gave a little laugh of 
satisfaction. 


| To be continued, ] 
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A Tale of the Derby. 
—_s— 


No, I never gamble. I don’t pro- 
fess a pious horror of it, or any- 
thing of that sort, you know, but 
I simply object to it as a waste of 
time, money, and temper. Not 
that I won’t have sixpence on the 
rub, with threepenny points, or 
so, just to give an interest to one’s 
whist ; and not that I won’t put 
a crown on a horse, or take a 
ticket in a sociable sweepstake. 
But that’s mere amusement; I 
never bet or gamble in earnest. 

Why don’t I? Well, for a very 
simple reason. I once all but 
made a grand coup ; I once came 
within the cock of a horse’s ear of 
pulling off a very big thing—and 
I didn't. 

What do yousay? Funk! No, 
sir, I call it common sense. I 
had a chance such as a man rarely 
gets more than once in his life, 
and Fortune didn’t favour me. 
I have reasoned it out since, and 
come to the conclusion that the 
odds against a gambler are heavier 
even than any one supposes. I 
believe that I should never have 
such another chance as that ; and, 
upon the whole, it doesn’t seem 
to me to be worth while to gam- 
ble now. I am satisfied that I 
am not a lucky hand in that way. 

However, you shall hear the 
tale. Not that it’s much of a 
story, either; but you say you 
would like to hear the account of 
my life. And this one bit of 
mine is really the most important 
incident, I think, in my whole 
career, For, had it gone other- 
wise— But there! you shall judge 
for yourself. 


Seeing me now what I am, a 
flourishing tradesman in Auck- 
land, New Zealand, you would 
hardly imagine how I began life. 
I have taken root here and pros- 
pered ; I have a wife and family, 
as you see, and am a comfortable 
man. Yet only a very few years 
ago my case was widely different. 

Ah, yes! Eighteen seventy-two; 
Cremorne’s year. It’s a queer 
thing to look back on those times. 
Only a short ten years ago, and 
yet I am quite a different man. 

I was a gentleman in those days, 
if you please, although as poor as 
a rat; an artist to boot, that being 
one of the well-known lucrative 
professions that needy gentlemen 
are so fond of adopting. 

I don’t say that 1 had much 
faith in my own genius. Youth- 
ful and verdant as I was then, I 
knew better than that. But an 
artist’s life seemed an agreeable 
one to me, and I was sanguine 
enough to suppose that I could 
earn a living at it, as a copyist 
and producer of pot-boilers. That 
was about all I looked forward 
to 


I dwelt in Camden Town, Lon- 
don, in a studio high up at the top 
of a house that stood in an any- 
thing but pretentious street. I 
was practically alone in the world. 
For, though I had relations, I saw 
or knew but littleofthem. Being 
poor, and an artist, 1 was natur- 
ally a Bohemian, and my associ- 
ates were mostly drawn from that 
heterogeneous stratum of society. 

I was poor, as I have said, but 
I was not so indigent as some 
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of my friends and acquaintances 
were. In their opinion, indeed, 
I was far too well off to thorough- 
ly comprehend the luxuries of 
poverty ; for I used to receive an 
occasional ten-pound note from 
one of my relatives, who, though 
he grumbled at my uselessness, 
yet always sent me that sum 
whenever I was so pushed as to 
bring myself to apply to him. 

Besides that, I could earn 
money. There was a picture- 
dealer who used to give me an 
occasional job, to make a copy or 
the like. And then there were 
certain pawnbrokers I was aware 
of, who would advance sums on 
such pictures as I brought them. 
O yes! that used to be a regular 
system then, and I daresay it is 
now. 

This is the way of it: you paint 
a picture and take it to the artis- 
tic ‘uncle.’ He lends you on ita 
certain price, which he fixes ac- 
cording to the size of the picture, 
and with small relation to its sub- 
ject or execution. If you think 
proper, of course, you can redeem 
the picture any time within a 
year, or you could take a possible 
purchaser to view it at the shop. 
At the expiration of the year it 
becomes ‘ uncle’s’ property. 

Lots of us used to find that 
these pawnbrokers were our only 
patrons. They lent us a price on 
our paintings that, deducting the 
cost of materials, would leave us 
what might be reckoned a shilling 
an hour or so for our own work. 
And that work, as you may sup- 
pose, was far from being our best; 
yet with our best we could do no 
better. 

We pawned our pot-boilers, 
without a thought of ever ‘ taking 
them out’ again. In due course 
they passed irrevocably into 
‘uncle’s’ possession. What he 
did with them then we neither 
knew nor cared. 
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Among the men I used to meet 
about in the studios, or consort 
with in the bar-parlour of the 
Brush and Palette of an evening, 
were many whose sole means of 
livelihood appeared to be painting 
for the pawnbrokers. I had an- 
other resource, as I have men- 
tioned—that picture-dealer out of 
whom I used to make wages pretty 
frequently. And then there was 
that relative of mine, who, though 
he considered me to be an idle 
good-for-nothing, would not let 
me go wrong for want of a ten- 
pound note. 

I was a sort of Croesus among 
these out-at-elbows daubers then. 
They drank and smoked and ate 
very frequently at my expense, in 
the free happy style of Bohemia ; 
and they also often ‘borrowed’ 
shillings and half-crowns, with 
the careless bonhomie of their 
guild. They made much of me, 
and tickled my youthful vanity by 
pretending to take it for granted 
that personal talent with the brush 
was the real source of my compara- 
tive affluence. 

I had no business to call my- 
self poor, for I had, from the vari- 
ous sources, a total income of over 
two hundred a year. Then I had 
a good capital, in the shape of a 
fair stock of such things as a young 
artist requires, an extensive ward- 
robe, some furniture and books. 
I was comfortable enough in my 
humble studio, which also was my 
living-room, with a small bedroom 
adjoining it. There was no rea- 
son why I should have felt pover- 
ty, but I did. 

Like most inexperienced young- 
sters, I had but the vaguest ideas 
of the value of money. Moreover, 
I was extravagant, never stinting 
my expenditure, and wasting a 
lot more money than I could afford 
at the Brush and Palette, and 
similar places. I was always in 
arrears, and, worst of all, I fell 
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into a sad way of betting on 
races. 

Now, goody - goody people 
would say that such a thing was 
impossible and incomprehensible ; 
but I swear to you that what led 
me to take to betting and gambling 
with more than ordinary zeal was 
the purest and holiest incentive 
man could have. 

A woman, of course, you say. 
Well, yes, but a girl rather than a 
woman she was then. Lucy was 
the daughter of a small tradesman, 
a druggist, in Camden Town. I 
had made her acquaintance in 
some informal way, and had gra- 
dually wormed myself into the 
confidence of the family. I was 
madly in love with Lucy, who— 
well, I won’t attempt to describe 
her, for certain reasons not far off 
us just now. Suffice it she was, 
like Traddles’ Sophy, ‘ the dearest 
girl in the world.’ 

Many visits to the little house- 
hold, and various little trips to 
Richmond or Epping Forest, play- 
going, and what not in her com- 
pany, had the usual result. I 
told Lucy of my love, and she 
consented to become my wife. 

Now, had I been free from 
debt, there was really no reason 
why we should not have married 
at once. I had as much as many 
a curate marries upon. But then 
I was in debt; I had duns and 
difficulties, no present means of 
making my domicile fit for a wife, 
and, above all, my little income 
was somewhat precarious. Then 
I had no particular prospects to 
look forward to. 

Lucy’s father, like most men of 
his class in London, particularly 
if blessed with a large family, as 
he was, hardly said either yea or 
nay to the matter. He allowed 
us to judge for ourselves. I was 
a gentleman, he said—meaning 
thereby an honest man— and 
meant to act straight by his girl ; 
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so what more was there for him 
to say ? 

Well, by the spring of 1872 
our engagement had continued for 
some months, and I was daily 
getting more deeply involved by 
reason of my pursuit of luck. I 
betted on every event, hoping to 
pull myself up that way, but only 
with the result of throwing away 
the best part of what I earned. 

Things were in this state shortly 
before the Derby. I was going on 
in a bad way. I knew that some- 
thing must Ye done before long. 
I knew that I must carve out a 
new path for myself somehow ; 
that I must contrive some fresh 
plan, or go without Lucy, and 
also go to universal smash. Yet 
what to do I did not know. I 
waited, in a hopelessly hopeful 
condition, for something to turn 
up. I put trouble and worry 
away from me, and would have 
none of it. 

Do you not know that curious 
dreamy condition you get into 
sometimes, when you refuse to 
allow yourself to think of the 
future? You live in a kind of 
unreal reality, to use a paradoxical 
expression. The present you 
make to occupy your thoughts 
entirely. You wait for the unex- 
pected, 

Well, that was my case then. 
I was as gay as ever. I made 
merry with my friends as usual, 
and talked to my Lucy—God for- 
give me !—as if I were coming 
into ten thousand a year the next 
week. Meanwhile, I threw off 
daub after daub, until even my 
accommodating ‘uncle’ looked 
suspicious and hesitating, and 
nearly all the resulting cash was 
put on horses whose names had 
been mysteriously confided to me 
as those of certain winners. 

I was not very heavily booked 
for the Derby, as it happened, not 
having much available cash, and 
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having intended to put ‘some- 
thing on’ on the day before the 
race. An uncomfortable assurance 
was with me of impending trouble. 
I felt that the crisis of my for- 
tunes was close at hand. 

However, before anything un- 
pleasant occurred, an unexpected 
something turned up. It came 
in the person of my friend Mr. 
James O’ Hooligan. 

Jimmy O’Hooligan was a bois- 
terous Irishman, very well known 
in the Bohemia of London at that 
time. He was a middle-aged man, 
of somewhat handsome appear- 
ance, and carrying himself with a 
military air. He possessed a glib 
tongue, an amazing fund of anec- 
dote, had a musical voice and 
ear, and all the social advantages 
of one who has kissed the Stone 
of Blarney. Need I add that 
Jimmy was extremely popular 
with both the ladies and gentle- 
men of his acquaintance ? 

He got his living in one of 
those mysterious ways common to 
Bohemia. Sometimes he sat as a 
model in the studios of such artists 
as could afford the luxury. In 
this way he may have earned a 
good deal at times—for models 
are often very well paid—and he 
has figured in many a character 
on the walls of Burlington House. 

Jimmy seemed to be known by 
everybody. He hung about news- 
paper offices, particularly those of 
a sporting character. He was 
admitted behind the scenes of 
theatres. He was on the free-list 
at every music-hall. He knew 
every prominent member of ‘ the 
fancy’ and the P.R., and all 
over London he was hailed as a 
cherished friend by publicans and 
barmaids. 

These characteristics threw a 
romantic halo over Jimmy, to my 
young and somewhat verdant 
mind. Moreover, he was the life 
and soul of every party he got 
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among, though a rather 

coarse, and disreputable soul, it 
must be admitted. But he wasa 
frequent visitor to the studios of 
Camden Town, and was quite one 
of our free-and-easy fraternity. 

It was the Monday morning 
before the Derby, that race, as 
every one knows, being run upon 
a Wednesday. I was sitting in 
my studio at work, knocking off 
one of those thin experiments in 
colour which took but a day to 
complete, and upon which ‘ uncle’ 
would advance me fifteen shil- 
lings or a pound, half of that 
being profit or earnings to me, the 
balance covering cost of canvas, 
colours, and frame. In the midst 
of my work there entered to me 
the O’Hooligan. 

Evidently something was in the 
wind ; Jimmy’s entrance was dra- 
matically impressive. Cautiously 
projecting his head and shoulders 
through the half-opened doorway, 
he asked, 

‘ Are ye alone? 

I was, and said so. Then he 
slid slowly into the room, like a 
snake, holding the door as closely 
as was compatible with the passage 
of his body. Once inside, he 
quickly closed the door, and locked 
it ; then he turned and faced me, 
standing still, with his back against 
the door, and summoning into his 
face a look of intense excitement. 
He seemed to be labouring under 
the pressure of some tremendous 
secret, which was struggling to 
force its way out of him. 

Suddenly he crossed the room 
towards me with long slow strides, 
and on tiptoe, holding up a warn- 
ing finger the while, and literally 
gleaming on me with fixed mean- 
ing eyes. Laying his hands on my 
re al he whispered hoarsely, 

‘Our fartune’s made ! 

Then he stood back and eyed 
me. 

*O, indeed !’ I said, for I knew 
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‘ Another straight tip, I 


Jimmy. 
suppose 7 

* Another!’ he shrieked. ‘THE 
straight tip, me bhoy! The 
straightest that ivver — there ! 
eighties to wan! a hundred to 
wan! and sartin as the fate av 
sinners !’ 

I struggled desperately against 
the contagion of Jimmy’s manner, 
for I knew by experience what it 
all meant. I said, 

‘Look here, old man, I’ve had 
about enough of yourtips. They 
never come off, you know ’ 

‘Ah now, see here! Ye’ve 
been playin’ at bettin’—no more. 
I gave ye tips, ’tis true, and they 
didn’t come off. That’s partly the 
reason why I’m givin’ ye this, to 
make up for thim others. I’m in 
airnest this time !’ 

He was, apparently. His eyes 
were dancing and glittering in his 
head, his hands demonstrating, 
and his whole person indicative 
of eagerness. He could hardly 
speak, so strong was his agitation. 
I began to feel the excitement 
extending to myself, and knew 
that I was destined to give way 
to it. 

‘See now,’ he continued, ‘ I’ve 
surprised wan av the deadest say- 
cerets av the Turf, wan av the big- 
gest things that’s ivver been. I 
tell ye we could make our far- 
tunes if we'd ownly enough to 
put on. It’s a plant that’s just 
goin’ to make this Derby the most 
astoundin’ wan ivver run ! 

‘No! It don’t matther how I 
got it. Ican’t tell even you that. 
But I sid to meself, ye’ve got to 
keep this thing dark. There’s 
just wan chum ye’re goin’ to take 
in wid yer. Him an’ you’s goin’ 
in on this thing, an’ goin’ to do 
the biggest shtroke that ivver 
ye'll git the chance of yer whole 
lives! I’ve put on ivery blessed 
penny I’m worth, an’ here I am, 
me bhoy !’ 
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It was no use trying to keep 
calm. His excitement mastered 
me, and I felt that, come weal or 
woe, I had to do as he wished. 
He went on: 

‘Whisper now—it’s a solemn 
sacred saycret between us two, 
remimber that! Did ye ivver 
hear av the Makeshift Colt? No, 
ye didn’t, nor nobody else. But 
I tell ye, that’s the horse that’s 
goin’ to win this year’s Derby. 

*O, ye needn't look at the lists ; 
he’s not in the bettin’ at all—not 
yit, anyway. They’ve held that 
coult back, an’ kept ’m as dark’s 
the back of Hades. An’ now, 
thim as is in the saycret, they’re 
goin’ round takin’ the odds on 
the quiet. 

‘ There’s no one knows a word 


‘av it outside the stable, barrin’ 


me an’ you. The bookmakers’ll 
just give anny odds at all about 
the horse; they don’t know his 


"name yit, even !’ 


And so on, and so on, till, after 
an hour’s talk, I was as completely 
persuaded as any one could wish, 
and*yielded myself up entirely to 
the fever of which O’Hooligan 
was the present exponent. I soon 
saw that he was thoroughly in 
earnest himself, and it was not 
long before I was as mad on the 
subject as he. I saw that I had 
got a means, at last, for relieving 
myself of my difficulties, provid- 
ing myself with actual capital, 
and for making my marriage with 
Lucy an immediate possibility. 

‘ Sell ivery blessed stick! Sweep 
out the whole bag o’ tricks! Paawn 
the coat aff yer back! An’ crack 
the bilin’ on to the Makeshift 
Colt ! was Jimmy’s advice. 

I found on inquiry that I had, 
curiously enough, drawn ‘the 
field’ in a big sweepstakes at the 
Brush and Palette. As the Make- 
shift Colt was a name unknown to 
the lists, it had not been put 
among those drawn, and conse- 
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quently it belonged to me as 
holder of ‘ the field’ ticket. 

‘That’s yours, thin, anyway,’ 
said Jimmy, referring to the 
sweep. I accepted this drawing, 
for my own part, as an omen of 
success, I was thoroughly with 
Jimmy now. 

I had little enough money; but 
I quickly sold or pawned every 
available article that I owned, 
even going so far as to raise 
money upon the few bits of fur- 
niture and studio effects that I 
had. I made up a purse of about 
forty sovereigns, which really re- 
presented every stick or rag in my 
possession, except what I stood 
upright in. 

Then my Irish monitor and 
myself proceeded to visit certain 
bookmakers, A remark that the 
first of them made to us was sub- 
stantially repeated by the rest. 

‘ Never heard of your fancy till 
this morning. Gave a hundred 
against him to one or two parties 
that came to get on him. Had to 
look up the Guide to see if there 
was such a horse at all. ~ But 
can’t give quite the long price 
again. Make it eighties to one 
for you.’ 

I put on thirty pounds at these 
odds, and I also ‘ placed’ the colt 
at fifteen to one, putting on seven 
pounds in that way. Jimmy was 
enraptured ; for if the colt carried 
off the event I should win 25001. 
—a mint of money in our eyes. 
He himself had put on all he 
could raise—how much exactly I 
do not know. 

‘ It’s a foine time we'll be havin’ 
presently,’ he said. ‘ Won't the 
boys open their eyes whan you 
an’ me shows our pile? An’ see 
fwhat a base of operations we'll 
have! Be the mother av Moses, 
we'll be millionaires yit! Good 
luck to the coult !’ 

I confess I had my misgivings, 
although the gambling fever had 
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come over me and impelled me to 
risk my little all upon this horse, 
To me it was a grand coup indeed. 
It meant so much, you see; for 
either I should come out an actual 
capitalist, possessor of a sum that 
to me seemed almost boundless 
wealth—‘ a base of operations,’ as 
Jimmy called it—or I should be 
completely and utterly broken. 

You may imagine the state of 
mind I was in—at one moment 
seeing a simply golden prospect 
before me, anon seized with the 
dismallest doubts and fears. And 
the following day my excitement 
grew hotter yet; for in all the 
papers the Makeshift Colt was 
now, for the first time, quoted in 
the betting; and apparently he 
had come into favour, as the price 
against him had fallen to forties 
to one. Still more reassuring was 
the fact that two sporting papers 
gave the Makeshift Colt as one of 
their three probable winners. The 
secret was a secret no longer. 

I now got into a wild delirious 
ecstasy of expectation. You can 
well imagine how I felt. I went 
so far as to telegraph to that rela- 
tive of mine, alleging that I was 
in want and had sore need of his 
help. I also borrowed some five 
pounds here and there, and ‘crack- 
ed it on’ with the rest. 

My relative evidently smelt a 
rat, however. He was a man of 
the world, as the phrase goes, and 
had a low opinion of me, which I 
am now open to confess was not 
wholly unwarranted. He wired 
in reply : 

‘Believe you want to bet on 
Derby. Will send ten pounds, 
but not until Saturday morning, 
when expect it.’ 

However, on showing his tele- 
gram to the landlord of the Brush 
and Palette, that worthy publican 
readily advanced me the ten 
pounds. I thus ‘sold’ my kind 
relative, you will observe, through 
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the instrumentality of the general 
guide, philosopher, and friend of 
good Bohemians. 

At last came the eventful morn- 
ing, and Jimmy and I found our- 
selves in a brake with some dozen 
others, driving from our ‘pub’ 
down to Epsom. I need not say 
that I had put on the bulk of my 
ten pounds, getting forty to one, 
and eight to one fora ‘shop.’ A 
long price still; but the colt had 
not come into general favour much, 
and, indeed, actually started at 
little below those odds. 

Ah! I don’t think I shall ever 
forget that day. No, sir! The 
fearful agitation I was in has im- 
pressed every detail of it indelibly 
on my memory. Consider. I 
stood to win three thousand 
pounds, which meant to me a 
wife, a home, substance, comfort, 
respectability, a business. On the 
other hand, a black abyss of woe 
seemed to open to my imagina- 
tion. 

We stood on the hill opposite 
the Grand Stand, and watched 
the preparations for the race. 
Jimmy the boisterous had sud- 
denly quieted down into a grim, 
white-faced, eager-eyed, silent 
spectator. I was so agitated that 
I had to lie on the turf. My head 
swam round, my heart palpitated 
forcibly, I shook all over as if I 
had a palsy. 

Among the mass of horses mar- 
shalling into rank for the start 
we had eyes but forone. Among 
the many hues of their jockeys’ 
silks we sought out the colours 
that signified our particular choice. 
Purple and black—there they 
were ; and we gazed at them fever- 
ishly, for the noble animal that 
bore them carried also all our 
hopes and fears. 

They are off! The race has 
begun, and the decision of my 
fate is at hand. I see the brilliant 
bed of colours stream past and 
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away, I hear the intense murmur 
of the crowd, and I stand, as a 
gambler stands, awaiting the cast 
of the die. 

O my God! how it all comes 
back to me, though ten eventful 
years have passed since that day! 
Surely such a terrible agitation 
of mind as shook me then is mad- 
ness—madness, neither more nor 
less, 

The field comes sweeping round 
‘the Corner,’ tailed off into ex- 
tended line ; and down the hill 
towards home come the horses, in 
one last tremendous effort. A 
jockey, whose colours are scarlet 
and yellow, bright and vivid, leads 
the way, working with bit and 
spur and whip, and seeming to 
carry his steed on beneath him. 
Two others are close behind ; but 
their colours are strange to my 
straining eyes. 

Great Heavens! Where is the 
“Makeshift Colt? Where is the 
racer to whom I have pinned my 
faith? As the foremost horses 
come in sight I hear the tremen- 
dous frenzied roar that bursts up 
from the mighty concourse of 
spectators. For a moment my 
heart seems to stop beating. It 
is death to me to hear that 
shout : 

‘Cremorne ! 
morne wins ! 

But no! Out from the ruck 
of horses behind, just as they 
come down from Tattenham Cor- 
ner, one draws to the front—a 
dark horse, brown or black, rjd- 
den by a jockey in colours that 
are a heaven of hope to my sight. 
O! on, Black and Purple! On, 
Makeshift Colt! 

The dark horse forges ahead, 
passes the two behind the fore- 
most, lies on the flank of Red 
and Yellow. Even in all my 
terrible excitement I notice a 
dropping in the roars of the 
mighty crowd, a sort of falter or 


Cremorne! Cre- 
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perplexity—for few know what 
horse Black and Purple rides. I 
hear a man near me hoarsely 
exclaim, 

‘ What the —— horse is that ? 

I know, and I leap up in a mad 
thrill of delight. As the striving 
racers flash before us, I see two 
far in front of all the rest. Red 
and Yellow is doing all he knows, 
but, on his flank, drawing up to 
him closer and closer, nearer and 
nearer, forging ahead till they 
ride neck and neck, comes my 
noble Black and Purple. He is 
coming up! he is passing Red 
and Yellow! He is gaining a 
foot in every yard! He wins! 
he wins! Black and Purple for 
ever ! 

The race is over. The fierce 
turmoil of shouting thousands 
boils up around us. The two 
horses have passed the post so 
close together that no one knows 
which has won. We wait some 
moments in agonised suspense, till 
the numbers go up upon the board. 
At last they appear: 1, Cremorne ; 
2, Makeshift Colt ; 3, I know not 
‘ what, for I sink almost fainting 
on the ground. 

Half a neck has done it. Had 
our horse put on the spurt a mo- 
ment sooner he would have won. 
Had the course been ten yards 
longer the decision would have 
been reversed. O, if—if—if— 
And I have lost ! 

O’Hooligan is beside me. He 
stands with his hands thrust down 
deep into his pockets, his face is 
pale, and his lips set together ; 
he gazes vacantly into the dis- 
tance. 

‘Shot in the back again!’ he 
murmurs hoarsely, with an oath. 
‘Come on, me boy! Rouse yer- 
self! Come an’ let’s liquor, any- 
way ! 

I crawl dejectedly after him to 
the tent, for my mouth is as dry 
as a limeburner’s wig. 
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Well, that event was the turn- 
ing point in my life. That bad 
luck has been the making of me. 
I will tell you how in as few 
words as possible. 

I awoke the next morning in 
the most utterly depressed and 
dispirited condition. I had a 
racking headache, of course, for, 
equally of course, I had got most 
consumedly drunk after the race. 
Perhaps that was natural under 
the circumstances. Mind and 
body were in torture. I felt 
gloomy enough to do something 
dreadful. I was utterly ruined ; 
I had no prospects ; everything I 
had possessed was mine no longer. 
I had not even the means left to 
earn my subsistence with. Ina 
day or two more my very bed 
would be seized, and I should be 
turned into the street. 

My mind was a little confused, 
you see. I had totally forgotten 
one thing, and it was lucky I had, 
perhaps. Not until late in the 
day did I remember that I had 
backed the Makeshift Colt for a 
place. So overwhelming was my 
misery at losing the 3000/7. I had 
reckoned on, and losing it by such 
a narrow squeak, that I had clean 
forgotten the saving bet. 

I had turned into the Brush 
and Palette moodily to seek what 
solace I might find there. Sud- 
denly some sovereigns were thrust 
into my hand, and I was told the 
money was the second prize in 
the sweepstakes, wherein I had 
drawn ‘the field, as you may 
remember. 

Ah, it was a fine revulsion of 
feeling I then experienced! I 
cheered up wonderfully when I 
recollected how I really stood. 
Things were by no means so black 
as I had thought. As a matter of 
fact, I had actually won over a 
hundred pounds. 

That drove me back from the 
drink just in time. More, it led 
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me to reflect. I conceived a dis- 
gust at gambling and betting from 
that time, and I resolved never to 
take to the same courses again. 

I believe it was the luckiest 
thing in the world that the horse 
I backed was beaten by Cremorne. 
If it had won, and I had landed 
that big prize, I should have been 
a confirmed gambler all my days. 
Of that Iam certain. I should 
have come to eventual smash, 
when there was no possibility of 
recovering from it. And, likely 
as not, I should have dragged my 
poor Lucy into the mire with me. 

That very day after the Derby, 
as I was reading the accounts in 
the paper of how the great race 
had so nearly been carried off by 
the rankest of rank outsiders, my 
eyes lit upon an advertisement. 
It was a call for emigrants to go 
out to New Zealand. 

That decided me. I had a 
hundred pounds in hand, and 
with it I resolved to emigrate. I 
resolved to throw gentility to the 
winds, to quit the dangerous 
Bohemia of London, to give up 
my foolish dreams of an artistic 
profession, and to try what man- 
ful industry might do for me at 
the Antipodes. I resolved to con- 
quer my own failings, to concen- 
trate my energies, and to seek 
fortune in a new land. 

Within a month I had bidden a 
hopeful au revoir to Lucy, had 
been the recipient of a farewell 
supper at the Brush and Palette, 
and was an ‘assisted emigrant ’ in 
the steerage of the good ship 
Rangitiki, bound for Auckland. 

Of course I had hardish times 
at first. Who hasn’t? Chopping 
firewood, mending and making 
roads, carrying a hod, driving 
cattle—these were some of my 
occupations; and little enough 
could I earn at them. But by 
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and by my old profession stood 
me in good service. 

One day I accidentally over- 
heard an hotelkeeper stating his 
wish to have a signboard on his 
house. He lamented his inability 
to find a man who could paint it 
properly, and said he would will- 
ingly stand five pounds for what 
he wanted. I offered to do the 
job, if materials were found me, 
and, after some demur, I was al- 
lowed to try my hand specula- 
tively. 

Before I had finished the sign 
the satisfied ‘ boss’ commissioned 
me to decorate his saloon. Orders 
came in upon me thick and fast 
for similar work, and I soon found 
myself earning six or eight pounds 
eyery week. 

Well, to make a long story 
short, within a few months I was 
foreman of a house-fitting firm in 
the city, and, before a year was 
gone, I was a partner in the con- 
cern and doing a thriving busi- 
ness. In three years from the time 
of my leaving England I was able 
to send money home to Lucy. 
The dear girl came out at once, 
and is now my wife. 

I have prospered amazingly. 
At home I could never have been 
more than a picture-dealer’s hack. 
Here I hold no inconsiderable 
position in the city, my busi- 
ness as a house-decorator having 
gone ahead, and absorbed into it 
various kindred branches of trade. 

Perhaps I cannot call myself 
a gentleman any longer. On the 
other hand, I am not a broken- 
down Bohemian. Look at my 
family, sir, at my prosperity! 
Look at this shop of mine in 
Queen-street, and say, have I not 
cause to be thankful that the 
Makeshift Colt did not win the 
Derby? 

That’s my story. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


BY FAR THE BEST CHAPTER OF 
THE NOVEL. 


Tue reader of this romance will 
have observed that in the more 
recondite passages I draw him 
aside from the bustling thorough- 
fare of the story, and in an episo- 
dical paragraph, a kind of corner 
of conversation, explain the drift 
of what is going on. This I hold 
to be the first duty of a conscien- 
tious historian, and I have already 
counted up five passages, replete 
with valuable significations, which 
I believe the whole body of my 
readers would have passed by 
without noticing anything par- 
ticular, had I not pulled them by 
the sleeve. Indeed I have re- 
marked that all profound penmen 
—especially my dear friends the 
philosophers—are at the greatest 
pains, on all proper occasions, to 
remind their readers of the depth 
and height of their researches ; 
from which it is evident that the 
mass of men need to be perpetu- 
ally nudged, lest they mistake 
profundity for mere common- 
place, or even pooh-pooh it as 
nonsense. Slaving as I do night 
and day to produce didactic re- 
sults, I should be heartbroken if 
my students should lose benefits 
which I have so laboured to 
secure, At the same time this 
method of conversing with readers 
may sometimes become incon- 
venient when a novel, by the 


sheer force of its merit, rises to 
great popularity. For instance, 
in my last section I pointed out 
that by a patient study of this 
story of ‘ Golden Girls’ any active 
man of tolerable character may 
secure for himself an heiress, 
But because I thus openly and 
without any collusion put all the 
marrying men of the three king- 
doms in this enviable position, it 
by no means follows that I am 
bound to correspond directly with 
upwards of a hundred students, 
who state particular cases, in 
which they are vitally concerned, 
and ask for special advice. For 
example: A gentleman has had 
three successive fortunes left him, 
of fifty thousand pounds each. 
These fortunes he has found in- 
sufficient for the liberal style of 
living which he feels it due to him- 
self and friends to maintain. He 
is now giving his affections to a 
young lady worth one hundred | 
thousand pounds. This gentleman 
may perhaps expect me to tell 
him how to win his heiress by 
the end of next week. On my 
part I may feel the hardship of 
his case. When such a man has 
to confess that if things go much 
farther he will not be able to play 
his whist for more than five-shil- 
ling points, I may be quite ready 
to admit that matters should be 
looked into. But let this gentle- 
man consider. Suppose that other 
readers of London Society are 
seeking the hand of that same 
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young lady, and are taking in the 
magazine as a strategic guide; 
how shall I appear among men 
of honour, if I privately convey 
special instructions to one par- 
ticular party? I hope this may 
serve as a delicate hint to the 
entire class of correspondents 
above described ; and I will pur- 
sue the subject no farther, except 
to say to the gentleman from 
Tipperary that (under the painful 
circumstances he mentions) I will 
not forbid him to use his horse- 
whip. This reply is directed to 
a case of a unique description, and 
—without divulging any secrets— 
I seriously and frankly declare 
that I have put this corre- 
spondent in no position of un- 
fair advantage over the mass of 
my students. But to avoid all 
suspicion or subsequent murmur- 
ings, I now announce that under 
no circumstances whatever will I 
hereafter notice, directly or in- 


directly, any communications upon 


this subject. All that I have to 
teach shall be conveyed in the 
course of the story, in the form of 
spectacular instruction or philo- 
sophic meditation, and I dis- 
miss my readers with a special 
caution—addressed to the whole 
body without favour or partiality 
—that whenever they think the 
writing more than commonly dull 
they will be—as a matter of pre- 
caution—on their guard and read 
attentively. Hece signum, There- 
about will be treasure. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 


IN WHICH MRS. MARMADUKE DOB- 
BIN AND DR. JEREMY JUBILEE 
TALK TO EACH OTHER ACROSS 
THE STREET. 


Four-AND-TWENTY coaches dash- 
ing through a small town day by 
day make a pretty stir. Four-and- 
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twenty bugles heard blowing be- 
fore the machine turns the corner 
with a bend and a swing; four- 
and-twenty clattering runs up the 
street ; four-and-twenty loads of 
cold or hungry or thirsty passen- 
gers brought to a standstill in front 
of the Cock and Crown ; four-and- 
twenty starts with fresh horses ; 
all this keeps a street lively. 
Never a half-hour went by from 
dawn to dark that the tidy little 
town of Tickenham was not in 
this way enlivened by twenty 
travellers going the eastward or 
westward way; and the inns 
flourished, and the shops flourish- 
ed, and the doctor flourished, and 
the lawyer flourished, and every- 
thing flourished through some mys- 
terious connection with these four- 
and-twenty coaches that were 
coming and going all the day long, 
with their sounding bugles and 
smoking horses. 

“Yes, but that was fifty years 
ago.. Long since the railway came. 
As new stations were opened here 
and there in the neighbourhood 
coach after coach began to drop 
off. The iron horses were career- 
ing along under dykes, over em- 
bankments, through tunnels; and 
the passengers were gazing out at 
earthen cuttings or flat fields ; 
or they were shrinking within 
themselves as the train rushed 
into the black hillside with a 
shriek. 

Gone were the days of spinning 
along the smooth high-road with 
horn and cracking whip, of run- 
ning up steep inclines, and fleeting 
down again on the other side, of 
watching the various landscape 
change at the rate of ten miles an 
hour, of peering into the roadside 
cottage-door, or trying, through 
the trees, to catch a glimpse of 
the great house in the heart of the 
well-wooded acres. All was gone 
of the old coaching days, and 
Tickenham sadly felt the change, 
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and showed what it felt from end 
to end of its long dull street. A 
loaded wagon was now a kind of 
event ; a carriage and pair brought 
people to the windows ; and from 
year’s end to year’s end not a 
solitary coach turned the familiar 
corner, or drew up at the familiar 
door. 

For all that, Tickenham had 
still a substantial and even a com- 
fortable look. Moneyed folks must 
be about somewhere. There was 
a branch bank at Tickenham ; 
there was a saddler’s, where the 
leather was fresh-coloured, and 
the brass and steel bright, and the 
whip- handles and lashes that stood 
in the doorway clean and new, all 
denoting bustling trade. There 
was a wine-merchant’s, whose very 
door and window-blinds had a 
way of letting you know that in 
the cellars lay nutty sherries and 
tawny ports. There was a book- 
seller’s, and a draper’s, and a con- 
stabulary station, and a fine old 
church ; and altogether Ticken- 
ham looked not unlike a family 
that has seen better days and 
experienced heavy losses, but is 
still able to show a comfortable 
front to the world. 

Right in the middle of the long 
wide street, within a stone’s-throw 
of the church, and close by the 
wine-merchant’s shop, there stood 
facing each other, on opposite 
sides of the way, two large com- 
fortable country-town mansions 
which, in that long street with its 
average houses, seemed rather like 
two aristocratic personages in a 
gathering of nobodies. These 
houses were of great frontage, and 
had numbers of windows with 
small panes of glass; and for the 
rest they were dull respectable 
brick, unadorned. 

It was exactly a quarter to one 
o'clock in the day, and on the 
doorsteps of these two mansions 
a lady and a gentleman were 


standing engaged in animated con- 
versation. 

The gentleman was short and 
moderately stout, with a face full 
of odd wrinkles where jokes and 
whims might be lying in wait to 
spring out during conversation. 
He had two bead-black eyes and 
a short-cropped moustache, and 
his suit was the oddest ever made, 
His trousers were large and of a 
tubular shape, not coming near 
his ankles. His coat was very 
short, as if towards its completion 
the materials had run short, and 
the original design had been aban- 
doned for that of a jacket, which 
yet retained symptoms of a coat. 
The little gentleman wore a mon- 
strous black necktie, with a huge 
bow which would be always work- 
ing round under his left ear, caus- 
ing him to shift and fidget his 
head this way and that; and he 
was covered by a great hat rough- 
ened with age and neglect. He 
carried a large oak stick, upon 
which he leaned as he spoke; or 
he used it to enliven his talk, 
waving it about. 

Opposite to him on the ‘other 
side of the road stood a lady of 
remarkable stature and imposing 
appearance. She was of red and 
jovial visage, as if she liked good 
things; and her silver hair, parted 
on one side, was set off by her 
high complexion. She was richly 
dressed in brown silk, and she may 
have been walking in her garden, 
or just returned from some neigh- 
bourly call, for she wore no mantle, 
and her ample bonnet-strings did 
not hide her heavy gold chain and 
appendages, which seemed to be 
worth a little fortune. She too 
carried a stick, but it was a hand- 
some Malacca cane with a handle 
of horn and gold, and added not 
a little to the dignity of her ap- 


pearance. 
‘Mrs. Marmaduke ! cried the 
gentleman at sight of her, striking 
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the ground with his stick. ‘I 
cannot believe my eyes. Mrs. 
Marmaduke—madam ! you ought 
not to be out of your bed !’ 

‘ Nevertheless, here I am,’ re- 
plied Mrs. Marmaduke, in a deep 
voice, and with a slow utterance, 
while her eyes darted humour. 
‘Here I am, and here I stay, Dr. 
Jubilee.’ 

‘You will do yourself harm, 
madam,’ Dr. Jubilee called out. 
‘You will do yourself harm. 
Listen to me, madam. As sure 
as my name is Jeremy Jubilee 
you will do yourself no little 
harm. I repeat it, madam,’ the 
Doctor continued. ‘I stake my 
professional reputation upon the 
statement: you will do yourself a 
world of harm.’ 

‘Do not be afraid, Doctor,’ the 
lady answered, in the same deep 
steady voice, which amidst all its 
sound of solemnity was quizzical. 
‘Iam pleasing myself, and what 
we like always does us good.’ 

* What is that you say, madam?’ 
asked Dr. Jubilee, bristling up in 
affectation of great alarm. ‘ Re- 
peat that last sentence, if you 
please.’ 

‘What we like,’ repeated Mrs. 
Marmaduke, throwing a tragic 
note into her noble voice, ‘ never 
does us harm.’ 

‘The like of that,’ exclaimed 
Dr. Jubilee, ‘anything like the 
like of that I never heard. Why, 
madam, since the days of Galen 
the whole science of medicine has 
been based on one grand truth : 
that what you like never does you 
good. Here, madam, is the entire 
philosophy of our healing art: 
mankind by doing what they like 
catch what they do not like. We 
administer what mankind does 
not like, and get them back to 
the state they do like.’ 

‘That is medicine, is it? asked 
Mrs, Marmaduke, with derision. 
‘Topsy-turvy stuff, Doctor, say I.’ 


‘ That is medicine,’ Dr. Jubilee 
replied stoutly. ‘You forget that 
you patients are topsy-turvy to 
begin with. Port-wine, turtle- 
soup, shell-fish, white meats, red 
meats, hot rooms, late hours, thin 
shoes, low dresses: that is what 
mankind and womankind like. 
Pills, powders, blisters, lancets, 
cuppings, flannel, and the bed- 
room: that is what mankind 
and womankind do not like. Me- 
dicine, madam, is a single combat 
—a duel between like and dis- 
like. If people would make up 
their minds to eat nothing and 
drink nothing and do nothing but 
what they dislike, why, we should 
all live to be one hundred and 
one, Mrs. Marmaduke.’ 

‘And merry lives too! cried 
Mrs. Marmaduke, ‘ But, Doctor, 
I have friends coming to stay 
with me this afternoon, and must 
make ready. So good-morning.’ 

‘I have a young friend coming 
to me too,’ the Doctor said, with 
great importance. ‘And, con- 
cerning this young friend, I have 
something to tell you.’ 

‘In that case you had better 
step over to luncheon,’ said Mrs, 
Marmaduke. ‘ We can talk across 
the table better than across the 
street.’ 

* No luncheon for me !’ the Doc- 
tor cried. ‘You ought to know 
me better. I can step over, and 
watch you overloading your sys- 
tem, madam, and digging for your- 
self an early grave.’ 

‘If I am ever to dig an early 
grave for myself,’ cried Mrs, Mar- 
maduke, ‘I must be very quick 
about it. But step across, Dr. 
Dislike, and lunch with Lady 
Like ; and you can tell me your 
news.’ 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


IN WHICH THEY CONTINUE THE 
DIALOGUE ACROSS THE TABLE. 


* Mrs. MarMADUKE,’ as she was 
familiarly styled, was the widow 
of Marmaduke Dobbin, a mer- 
chant who had spent his closing 
years in Tickenham, and who, 
from his frank and hearty nature, 
became a general favourite. ‘ Mar- 
maduke’ he had been called by 
his intimates ; and as time went 
on another brother settled in the 
place, whose name was Jack. This 
second Dobbin, by a less reveren- 
tial friendship, was styled ‘Jacky.’ 
In order to distinguish the bro- 
thers, each was commonly denoted 
by his Christian name, and ‘ Mr. 
Marmaduke’ and ‘Mr. Jacky’ 
became household words in Tick- 
enham. By and by the wife of 
Marmaduke Dobbin, Esq., came 
to be known as ‘Mrs. Marma- 
duke ;’ and after her husband’s 
death she let it be understood 
that she rather wished the title 
to be continued ; and so she came 
to be known as ‘Mrs. Marma- 
duke’ for all time. 

Mrs. Marmaduke led the way 
into her dining-room, where a 
substantial luncheon was spread, at 
sight of which Dr. Jubilee lifted 
up his eyes and his hands, and 
groaned aloud. 

‘You need not eat,’ cried Mrs. 
Marmaduke, throwing her bonnet 
on the sofa. ‘You can look at 
me—’ 

‘ Poisoning yourself,’ added Dr. 
Jubilee. 

‘Slowly,’ Mrs. Marmaduke re- 
joined, thus finishing the sentence. 
‘I have been sixty-five years try- 
ing to manage it.’ 

‘Have you ever heard of a 
pitcher that went to the well a 
hundred times,’ remarked the 
Doctor, ‘and got broken at last, 
Mrs. Marmaduke?’ 

‘I have,’ retorted Mrs, Marma- 


duke, who was helping herself to 
cold beef. ‘There was a pair of 
pitchers, and the other one stood 
on the shelf all the time, and got 
broken first—Dr. Jubilee ? 

‘Well, madam,’ the Doctor said, 
falling into his formal vein after 
this exchange of wit, ‘so you are 
about to entertain visitors.’ 

‘Did you not say—will you 
reach me the cucumber !—that 
you had a young person coming 
to you? replied Mrs. Marmaduke ; 
‘and you were going to tell me 
about him or her, were you not? 
Not her, I suppose,’ added Mrs. 
Marmaduke, laughing—‘ not any 
young person going to take the 
situation of Mrs. Jubilee.’ 

‘The only young person who 
shall ever take that situation, 
said the Doctor, rising from his 
seat, and making a low bow, in 
which his tubular trousers and 
little cock-tailed coat played most 
extraordinary parts —‘the only 
person (I swear it!) is— 

‘A lady who likes her four 
meals a day,’ retorted Mrs. Mar- 
maduke briskly—‘a lady who 
will never marry a_ starvation 
apothecary, who would give her 
a plain breakfast at eight in the 
morning, and nothing more until 
eight at night, unless she managed 
to slip a crust into her watch- 
pocket without being seen.’ 

‘When you apply to me the 
epithet of starvation apothecary,’ 
cried Dr. Jubilee, with an admir- 
able air of exasperation which 
would have deceived any stranger, 
‘you compound an obnoxious ad- 
jective with a defamatory substan- 
tive, and make a slanderous exhi- 
bition of the whole. I wish you 
a very good morning, Mrs. Mar- 
maduke.’ 

‘You have wished me a very 
good morning already,’ remarked 
Mrs. Marmaduke coolly. ‘ Now, 
Doctor, who is the young per 
son ? 
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‘An assistant, madam,’ the 
Doctor replied—‘a professional 
assistant.’ 

‘ An assistant ! exclaimed Mrs. 
Marmaduke, now fairly surprised. 
‘What do you want an assistant 
for? He shall not attend me— 
not on any account. Why can 
you not go on doing your own 
business as you have always 
done ?” 

‘IT am growing old, madam.’ 

‘Fudge!’ cried Mrs. Marma- 
duke, tossing her head impa- 
tiently. 

‘And to be particular with you, 
madam, and to state the local 
symptoms,’ continued Dr. Jubilee, 
‘my knee-joints are getting stiff.’ 

‘Double fudge! cried Mrs. 


Marmaduke ; ‘ you cure your pa- 
tients with your knee-joints, do 
you? 

‘Iam not going to admit you 
to any professional secrets, madam,’ 
replied Dr. Jubilee, with perfect 


gravity. ‘Cure them how I may, 
Iam going to have help; and I 
have chosen a young fellow who 
has just passed his examination, 
His name is Alexander—Sholto 
Alexander—a Scotchman, I sup- 
pose; but they are an honest 
people, Mrs. Marmaduke, and do 
not eat too much, like us English.’ 

‘Because they have not got it 
to eat,’ remarked Mrs. Marma- 
duke. ‘I wish you would hand 
me that tart when you see me 
stretching across the table.’ 

In spite of this rebuke, she did 
not seem very intent upon her 
meal; indeed, her manner was 
restless and preoccupied, even in 
her witty sallies. 

‘I like this lad,’ continued 
Dr. Jubilee, ‘I saw him in Lon- 
don and talked with him, and 
there was an open way with him 
that took my fancy. I asked him 
had he always been steady, and 
he looked me straight in the face 
and said he had not. I liked that 
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immensely, Mrs. Marmaduke. And 
when the young fellow said to me 
right out that he was resolved 
never to do anything again that he 
could be ashamed of, something 
in his manner brought the water 
to my eyes.’ 

‘Is he good-looking? asked 
Mrs. Marmaduke, who seemed 
herself to be interested in the 
young man. ‘ Not too good-look- 
ing, I hope, or the girls will be 
making a fool of him.’ 

‘Iam not so sure of that,’ re- 
plied Dr. Jubilee. ‘You must 
know we got very friendly and 
confidential, and the young fel- 
low told me that his grand idea 
in life was to be a great London 
doctor. A great London doc- 
tor, Mrs. Marmaduke ? Dr. Ju- 
bilee repeated the words with 
humorous solemnity. ‘Now, I 
like ambition in a young fellow ; 
but I must say if he wants to be 
a great London doctor he is 
hardly wise in coming down to 
Tickenham, and taking the shabby 
end of old Jeremy Jubilee’s prac- 
tice.’ 

‘ Everybody must begin some- 
where,’ replied Mrs. Marmaduke, 
‘He will have a kind friend in 
this old Jeremy Jubilee !’ 

‘The young fellow told me 
also,’ continued the Doctor, glid- 
ing over this compliment, ‘ that 
he has given his heart away— 
hopelessly, he says; but he will 
never love anybody else.’ (Here 
the Doctor put his hand to his 
mouth, affecting to cover a laugh.) 
‘Now I suppose, Mrs. Marma- 
duke, that when a young fellow 
says he has given his heart away 
hopelessly, he means that there 
is no money at present. But 
time mends that, Mrs. Marma- 
duke, and hard work ; and I do 
not object to a young fellow being 
engaged to a young woman, even 
if his heart zs hopelessly given 
away. It keeps him out of evil, 
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madam. It carries him through 
the most dangerous years of life 
with high thoughts in his mind. 
O, so long as a young fellow does 
not mix himself up with women 
he does not honour, and cannot 
honour, I have good hope of 
him. I often wish I could think 
as I thought at one-and-twenty, 
when I was in love too, Mrs. 
Marmaduke, though you may not 
think it now. That love kept me 
straight, madam; but nothing 
else ever came of it.’ 

The sun had been shining in 
through the window, but at this 
instant a cloud obscured its beams, 
and the room grew dark, and the 
faces of Dr. Jubilee and Mrs. 
Marmaduke were for a moment 
overcast as well. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

IN WHICH MRS MARMADUKE RELATES 
AN ANECDOTE ABOUT MAJOR 
SANCTUARY, AND MAJOR SANC- 
TUARY RELATES AN ANECDOTE 
ABOUT HIMSELF. 


PRESENTLY out shone the sun 
again. 

‘ Now, madam,’ cried the Doc- 
tor, ‘you have had my story. 
And I suppose, madam—lI pre- 
sume—lI will even say I earnestly 
hope—that by this time you 
have finished your meal, and are 
prepared to make a fair return of 
confidence. You have visitors 
coming, too? 

‘Some time this afternoon,’ 
replied Mrs, Marmaduke. ‘ Only 
that schoolgirl you have seen here 
several times,’ 

‘You mean the great man’s 
niece? inquired Dr. Jubilee. 

‘Victoria Sanctuary—yes,’ an- 
swered Mrs. Marmaduke. ‘ But 
the rare event to-day is that her 
father is coming with her. I 
expect them in an hour’s time.’ 


As Mrs. Marmaduke said this, 
there appeared in her manner a 
certain excitement which she 
could not repress. Perhaps, in- 
deed, this very excitement had in 
some measure produced her re- 
cent gaiety, which, whether Dr. 
Jubilee saw it or not, had been 
somewhat feverish. : 

‘The celebrated Major Sanc- 
tuary !’ exclaimed Dr. Jubilee, in 
the voice of a footman announc- 
ing a guest. ‘Major Sanctuary, 
K.C.B.—in his own estimation.’ 

‘Victoria is a pleasing girl, 
Mrs. Marmaduke remarked, rest- 
ing her chin on her hand, and 
speaking in a retrospective way. 
‘I picked her up a year or two 
ago, and she often comes to see 
me, as you know. There is a 
simplicity about her, and a fresh- 
ness, which take my fancy; and 
she has not got to the worldly 
age—yet. She will soon be 
worldly enough, I fear, with her 
poverty, and her father’s instruc- 
tions.’ 

* Comical father,’ remarked Dr. 
Jubilee. ‘Talking man. [Fine 
hand at telling stories, ain’t he? 

* Dear, dear, the flight of time ? 
continued the old lady, still speak- 
ing in her reminiscent fashion. ‘I 
can tell you a secret, Doctor. 
Nearly forty years ago Major 
Sanctuary was in love with me, 
and wanted to marry me. I have 
never seen him since. But I 
took a fancy to his daughter for 
old times’ sake.’ 

‘If Major Sanctuary was in love 
with you forty years ago, madam,’ 
said Dr. Jubilee, ‘I want to know 
how he got out of love. I should 
say that forty years ago that must 
have been a very difficult thing 
for a young fellow to accom- 
plish.’ 

‘Money, Doctor, money ! Mrs. 
Marmaduke said, breaking into a 
sad smile which made her very 
handsome. ‘ Money has worked 
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greater wonders than that. I was 
the only daughter of a doctor, 
and my mother was dead. My 
father had a large and wealthy 
practice. Everybody believed 
that I would be very rich at his 
death, and the man who is now 
Major Sanctuary fell in what he 
called love with me. He pro- 
posed, and I accepted him. In- 
deed, I was very fond of him. 
Before we were married, my fa- 
ther died ; and died, not wealthy, 
but so deep in debt that nothing 
remained after his creditors were 
satisfied. How he had spent his 
money we never knew. He may 
have incurred liabilities before his 
practice rose; and certainly he 
had the reasonable expectation of 
ten more years of money-making. 
But what matters all that now? 
I was left penniless, and the day 
after my father’s funeral my lover 
called upon me.’ 

‘It was a fine opportunity,’ ex- 
claimed old Dr. Jubilee, quite 
dropping all his oddity of manner, 
and speaking in a solemn voice ; 
‘it was a very grand opportunity !’ 

‘I told him everything,’ the old 
lady continued, sighing deeply. 
‘I well remember holding out my 
hand with ten sovereigns in it, 
and saying to him, “ See, there is 
my fortune ;” and then I released 
him from his engagement, and told 
him he was free.’ 

‘And he,’ the Doctor asked 
breathlessly —‘ he vowed that he 
considered himself bound as never 
before—as never before ? 

‘No, Doctor, he thanked me, 
said he wished me well, praised 
my prudence, and went away.’ 

* Hiss ? the Doctor cried, like a 
playgoer, ‘ hiss, hiss, hiss ! 

‘And I walked back into the 
room,’ said Mrs. Marmaduke, ‘and 
I came and stood. beside the fire- 
place, looking into the gray ashes, 
and my heart was broken—my 
heart was broken |’ 
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She paused. The garrulous 
little Doctor appeared not quite 
able to find his tongue ; for after 
making one or two attempts at 
speech, he seemed to judge silence 
more prudent. 

* He set out for India. I went 
as governess to Brussels; there, 
after years of toiling, I met the 
man who became my husband. 
He was thirty years older than I, 
good and kind, and when he 
offered me a home, he did it so 
gently that he won my heart. All 
the rest you know. Seven years 
after I was left a widow, rich and 
childless. I am quite sure that 
Major Sanctuary has never recog- 
nised me under my new name; 
probably he never heard of my 
marriage. And I am equally sure 
that in this tall, stout, white- 
haired old woman he will never 
recognise the girl he once—loved / 

‘If he were to recognise her, 
madam, said Dr. Jubilee, se- 
verely, ‘I should think his 
appetite for dinner would be 
spoiled. Perhaps not, though,’ 
the Doctor added, shaking his 
head ; ‘ hard heart and good sto- 
mach, I daresay. Pretend to sigh 
—gulp down a glass—and then 
cut into your roast beef. An 
appetite with a sharp edge, and a 
knife with a sharp edge, and a 
conscience with no edge at all ! 

‘Not so bad as that, I hope,’ 
replied Mrs. Marmaduke gently. 
‘ After all, Doctor, the best of us 
are not good, and perhaps the 
worst are not bad. 1 have heard 
a great deal about him, little as he 
has heard of me. I believe he loves 
his daughter. I rather imagine 
he makes great sacrifices to bring 
her up well. He must be poor, 
Doctor—he must be very poor— 
and certainly he is kind to his 

irl.’ 

While the dialogue proceeded 
in this way the sound of wheels 
was heard, and immediately a 
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carriage drew up at the door, upon 
which Mrs. Marmaduke, who be- 
came greatly agitated, said that 
her visitors were at hand. She 
had not expected them, she de- 
clared, greatly fluttered, for an- 
other hour. The Doctor, observ- 
ing her discomposure, and pos- 
sibly thinking that his presence 
might help herto go through a try- 
ing scene, resolved to wait it out. 
There may have been infused 
into this kindly intention some 
tincture of curiosity. No doubt 
the Doctor was wishful to see how 
the great Major, as he called him, 
would figure in the interview. 

The great Major figured much 
as usual. Victoria, who was a 
quiet modest girl, pretty and 
plainly dressed, went up to her 
patroness and kissed her. 

* How pale you look!’ the girl 
remarked. ‘ You must have been 
tiring yourself. Some of your 
parish works, I know.’ 

* Not that, dear ; a headache— 
a headache,’ the old lady answered 
hastily. Then, with what was to 
Victoria a most unaccountable 
gasp, ‘Major Sanctuary, I am 
glad to see you. From your 
daughter—I—I seem to know you 
quite well already ! 

The Major behaved himself with 
good breeding and with perfect 
unconsciousness, and no sooner 
had he got through the compli- 
mentary part of the ceremony 
than his characteristic manner 
began to appear. He walked with 
his grandiose step across the room, 
and then, turning upon Mrs, Mar- 
maduke : 

‘Seem to know me already! 
Faith, ma’am, I am not hard to 
know. A plain, straightforward, 
“ how-do-you-do ” sort of a man, 
that does his duty, and has a 
knack of spending his five-pound 
notes too fast. There you have 
me from head to foot.’ 

Mrs. Marmaduke smiled. Dr. 
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Jubilee’s round eyes were a sight 
worth travelling from London to 
see. 

‘But I have to thank you, Mrs. 
Dobbin,’ the Major said, becoming 
natural once more. ‘You have 
been very kind to my daughter. 
Don’t say you have not, Mrs. 
Dobbin; she has told me all, 
ma'am. She has told me every 
word.’ 

‘Victoria is a pleasant com- 
panion,’ the old lady said, taking 
the girl's hand. ‘ She makes this 
dull old house bright, with her 
pretty face and her pretty dresses 
and her pleasant ways.’ 

‘ Ah, you should have seen the 
mother !’ the Major went on, with 
great vivacity ; ‘the mother you 
positively should have seen !’ 

‘Why did you start, dear? 
Victoria asked, in a low voice. 

‘Nothing, nothing; I am a 
little cold with being out in the 
garden. Now, Major, you were 
saying— 

‘I was saying, the mother, 
ma’am,’ the Major replied, in his 
most animated style. ‘ There was 
a woman! A woman likely to 
have a daughter to be proud of. 
Golden hair—threads of gold, I 
assure you; and a great many 
golden sovereigns, as well as the 
golden hair! Eyes as blue—O, 
far bluer than any sky; except, 
perhaps, Naples. To avoid ex- 
aggeration I except the Neapolitan 
sky. Fine figure ; general attrac- 
tiveness. Piano—indescribable! 
Languages—a kind of centipede 
with the tongue, I assure you. 
Harp—well, I had better not de- 
scribe it. You may be sure, 
ma’am, that when that woman was 
sweet eighteen there would be no 
lack of suitors. To be perfectly 
candid with you, I did not think 
my chance a good one. But one 
night, at a ball, ma’am, where she 
had been persecuted—I may safely 
say persecuted—by two or three 
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score of men—every man of them 
looking after her money; not a 
grain of sentiment in any one of 
the fellows, ma’am, I pledge you 
my word—well, that night she 
stole out into the garden, for cool 
air, I presume. I followed. I 
found her sitting in an arbour. 
The scene was perfectly Byronian. 
Rosy bower, tender moonlight, 
and the girl looking quite entranc- 
ing. Most men would have begun 
to spout, ma’am, and would have 
talked poetry. NotI. Iwalked 
straight into the arbour, with my 
head erect. ‘‘ My gracious !” cries 
the girl, “ what is this?” Most 
men would havecalled out, “‘ Don’t 
be frightened,” caught her hand ; 
all that sort of thing. I did no- 


thing of the kind. I stood before 
her as calm as I am this moment, 
and said I, “ Wilt thou have this 
man to be thy wedded husband ?” 
I said “this man” emphatically, 
you will remark, to distinguish 


myself from the other fellows: 
“ Wilt thouhave THs MAN to be thy 
wedded husband?” And what do 
you think followed? A faint? A 
scream? A rush into the house ? 
Not a bit of it! She looked up, 
and just as if she had been fol- 
lowing the parson, “ J will,” she 
said. We were married that day 
week !’ 

During the progress of this 
remarkable anecdote, Victoria 
seemed to grow more and more 
uncomfortable ; but Mrs. Marma- 
duke recovered her spirits. Dr. 
Jubilee listened with an ironi- 
cal attention so subtle that it 
quite captivated the Major, who 
was pleased to have found such 
an earnest hearer. The upshot 
was that the Major grew very 
complimentary to the Doctor, and 
the Doctor in return offered to 
show the Major, the wonders of 
Tickenham that very afternoon. 
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IN WHICH FACT TELLS ONE STORY 
AND FICTION ANOTHER, AND THE 
STORY OF FICTION IS STRANGER 
THAN THE STORY OF FACT, 


For wonders there were, even 
in Tickenham. At the close of last 
century, when the drinking of 
natural waters was in fashion, and 
foreign spas were not easily acces- 
sible, some wise man of Ticken- 
ham remarked that in the sub- 
urbs of the town there was a 
curious spring, from which a slug- 
gish strange-coloured stream trick- 
led, wandering lazily over the 
adjacent fields, and leaving an 
unpleasant deposit in its course. 
This wise man ran home for a 
breakfast-cup, and having, with 
difficulty, secured a few table- 
spoonfuls of the water, he tasted, 
found it nasty, and at once con- 
cluded that it must be wholesome. 
The water was pronounced to be 
medicine — Nature’s medicine! 
In a few months’ time great stories 
were told of cures effected by a 
new water, at a small town called 
Tickenham. Popular attention 
was aroused ; mighty hopes began 
to pulsate in the breasts of those 
of the Tickenham folk who had 
land near thespring. Plans were 
put on paper ; a grand walk was 
made and planted with trees; a 
pump-room was erected, with a 
little gallery for the band to play 
in, and all the rest of it. Local 
people who knew everything de- 
clared that Buxton, Harrogate, 
Tunbridge Wells, and even Bath, 
must soon give place to Ticken- 
ham with its wonderful water. 

When Nature had done so 
much, and man had codperated 
with Nature so cleverly, it was 
reasonable to expect that Ticken- 
ham would grow prosperous. 
Tickenham never did. Somehow, 
from the time the pump-room 
was erected, the fame of the 
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waters declined. For one des- 
ponding summer a band played, 
tunes chiefly of a pensive charac- 
ter; but nobody walked the pro- 
menade or flirted under the trees, 
except the folk of Tickenham 
themselves ; and the vacant pump- 
room and untrodden promenade 
remained, testifying the vanity of 
human hopes and the failure of 
Tickenham waters. 

But im Tickenham waters one 
man still professed faith: this was 
Dr. Jubilee. He averred that the 
waters were unsurpassable for 
‘general debility ;’ and the Doc- 
tor, who was a man of endless 
whim, also declared that a course 
of the waters was a sure remedy 
for corpulence. Without any 
manner of doubt he had produced 
some very marked effects on stout 
ladies, but whether by the virtue 
of the Tickenham waters readers 
may judge, when I have described 
how the Doctor treated his obese 
invalids. 

When he entered the room 
where one of his stout lady- 
patients sat waiting for him, his 
invariable practice was to start 
and hold up his hands. 

‘Excuse me, madam, if any 
expression of surprise escaped me,’ 
he would then say, with his old- 
fashioned formal politeness; ‘I 
was struck, madam, by the re- 
markable grace of your features, 
and—if you will pardon my say- 
ing it—your matchless bust !’ 

The patient generally would 
excuse the Doctor, thinking his 
ways odd and provincial, but not 
disagreeable when you made allow- 
ance for him. 

‘One thing only is wanted, 
madam,’ Dr. Jubilee would con- 
tinue; ‘if we could just get a 
little off here ’—he would pass his 
fingers slowly round his chin— 
‘the face would be perfection. 
And, as a farther suggestion, if 
we could just cut down a little’ 
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—here he would put his hands to 
his chest like one going through 
a calisthenic exercise — ‘ why, 
madam, there would not be such 
another bust in the county !’ 
Hereupon the patient invariably 
expressed willingness to follow 
the Doctor's prescriptions in all 
things. The Doctor would choose 
lodgings exactly one mile from the 
pump-room, and order the patient 
to drink a glass four times a day, 
walking out and home. Then he 
would draw up in a spirit of per- 
fect exultation—for he was really 
happy whenever he could lower a 
patient’s diet—a starvation regi- 
men. He would assert that, for 
the due operation of the cure, the 
patient must live almost entirely 
on dry toast and lemon-juice ; and 
by a rigorous pursuit of his 
method, both in food and exercise, 
the patients were in a short time 
reduced in bulk ; and all the credit 


was given by the Doctor to the 


wonderful Tickenham waters. 
Occasionally, however, he would 
let fall some syllables in praise of 
his own private plan. As on the 
present occasion. 

‘Why, sir,’ said the Doctor, who 
had been retailing his method to 
the Major as they walked along— 
the Major for once listening like 
a man outdone by the Doctor's 
remarkable stories—‘why does 
the female sex live longer than the 
male? Chances, beforehand, seem 
against ’em—smaller lung, weaker 
brain, general structural inferi- 
ority ; yet they last us out. Why, 
sir? Simply, sir, because women 
think of their appearance, and live 
so as not to grow stout or ugly ; 
and when the face and figure are 
well, all the rest will be well too. 
There is the whole secret, sir. 
Female vanity lengthens female 
life.’ 

After this philosophical excur- 
sion, Dr. Jubilee returned to the 
subject of Tickenham waters, and 
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detailed such a string of cures that 
the Major was quite dumbfounded, 
not being used to hear wonders 
from other lips than his own. 
Somebow the Major could not 
cap the Doctor, and had to listen 
silently. At last Dr. Jubilee, 
stopping in the road, put his 
hands under the little cocktails 
of his coat, and spoke as follows : 

‘Why, sir, I assure you I sent 
home a- mother last year, and her 
own child—five years of age— 
did not know her mamma, so 
much was she changed. Now, 
sir,’ asked the little Doctor, flirt- 
ing the coat-tails in the air with 
his fingers, ‘is not that the most 
remarkable thing you ever heard 
of ? 

‘Not quite,’ answered Major 
Sanctuary, who seemed at the 
moment to catch an idea. ‘I 
can match it with a story of my 
own.’ 

The Doctor stood opposite the 
Major challenging him, and the 
Major raised his cane in the air 
and began : 

‘ My friend Lady Dolly—no, on 
reflection I had better not give the 
name, as I am almost one of the 
family. E—normous woman, sir. 
She was born stout, As aschool- 
girl she was like a girl made of 
pincushions. When she grew up, 
she was so round and so pretty 
that, I pledge you my word, sir, 
we called her the Celestial Globe ! 
When she married and settled 
down, she had to have a special 
door made to her carriage. And 
with it all, sir, the sweetest, the 
loveliest, the most benignant 
temper, sir, that you ever knew. 
Very good. A friend told her of 
Plympton, who has made his 
name by pulling people down, and 
she put herself in Plympton’s 
hands. He sent her into the 
country and dieted her. Her 
husband being in the House of 
Commons could not stay with her. 
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Well, sir, the treatment succeeded, 
and down her ladyship came, 
about one pound a day. But the 
remarkable thing was that as she 
got thinner her temper got bad, 
and got worse, until at last she 
was a perfect virago, and weighed 
seven stun one pound, and the 
ounces I forget. Plympton pro- 
nounced her cured, and she was 
senthome. The night she arrived 
her husband was in the House 
making a fiery speech. When he 
came home he asks his butler— 
old family servant—if her lady- 
ship had returned. “ No, sir,” the 
man said, “but an impostor came 
here as my lady ; and when I said 
it was no such a thing, she grew 
that violent in the hall that we 
had to send for the police.” If 
you will believe me, sir, the baron- 
et had to go to the police-station, 
and there he found his wife in a 


terrific paroxysm of fury, and two 


officers sitting up with her to pre- 
vent her committing suicide !’ 
This astounding anecdote si- 
lenced little Dr. Jubilee, and the 
Major resumed his walk with the 
air of a man who has recovered 
his reputation by a decided stroke. 
But these disused waters of 
Tickenham, and even this con- 
versation between the Major and 
the Doctor, were destined to give 
a turn to the lives of our Golden 
Girls. For when Dr. Jubilee be- 
gan to speak of the waters as a 
remedy in debility Major Sanc- 
tuary, always on the look-out for 
subjects in talk, and especially 
for marvels, made a note of what 
he heard, and mentally resolved, 
at some future day, to bring it 
out’ in company. He did so. 
When and in what form shall 
be hereafter recorded. Not that 
what the Major said was, in itself, 
interesting, but because it became 
a motive-power in the history. 
Indeed, the Major brought the 
Golden Girls to this very town of 
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Tickenham, whence there fol- 
lowed events which shall in time 
be written and read. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


IN WHICH AN OLD COUNTRY DOCTOR 
TELLS A YOUNG COUNTRY DOCTOR 
WHAT HE MUST EXPECT, 


Masor Sanctuary at last bade 
the Doctor good-bye, and the 
Doctor, with pondering face, stood 
in the street, doubtful which way 
he should go. He decided at last, 
and, walking rapidly past the 
post-office, turned into a small 
by-street, where, stopping before 
a small house, he knocked at the 
door. The door was ornamenied 
with a very bright new plate, on 
which was engraved ‘Dr. ALEx- 
ANDER. This plate the Doctor 
regarded with a quizzical face 


until the door was opened, when, 
learning that Dr. Alexander was 


not at home, but that ‘ Mrs. 
Alexander’ was to be seen, he 
stepped into the passage, and sent 
in his name. 

The passage was furnished 
plainly with old and adapted 
furniture, the oilcloth having evi- 
dently been refitted from another 
house. But all was scrupulously 
neat, which Dr. Jubilee noted 
with a practical and gratified air. 
Presently the servant showed him 
into a room where Mrs. Alexan- 
der was busy shortening the cords 
of a picture which was to be hung 
upon the walls. Dr. Jubilee, a 
man sprung from the people him- 
self, had a quick eye for marks of 
rank, and was never deceived; 
and the moment the widow ad- 
vanced to meet him something in 
her manner told him that this 
faded and poorly-dressed woman 
was what he used to call in his 
own vernacular ‘ quite the lady.’ 
So the Doctor put on his finest 
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manners, and bowed so very form- 
ally and low that the little tails 
of his coat were, for several se- 
conds, exactly in a horizontal line 
with the back of his head. Mrs. 
Alexander could not repress a 
smile at the comical figure before 
her, and, though she tried to melt 
the smile of ridicule into the smile 
of welcome, the quick-eyed Doctor 
saw she was laughing at him. 
This did not the least disconcert 
him. In fact he rather enjoyed it. 

‘ Madam,’ the Doctor began, in 
his most high-flown style, ‘1 am 
happy to see you have chosen so 
suitable a residence. A southern 
aspect is always to be desired, and 
you will find this street at once 
central and retired.’ 

‘It is a small house,’ Mrs. 
Alexander said ; ‘ but I think it 
better for my son to begin quietly. 
Indeed he must do so.’ 

‘Madam,’ the Doctor said again, 
‘ you are wise. The plague of our 
profession nowadays is that all 
our young fellows try to cut a 
dash. They must have a great 
house, smart furniture, spicy win- 
dow-blinds, and a brass knocker 
big enough for a monkey to sit 
upon. They must have one horse, 
two horses, three horses, before 
there are patients enough to pay 
for a pair of reins. What follows, 
madam? Debt / Millstone round 
the neck. And when the man at 
last rises to something like prac- 
tice there is the debt behind 
gnawing away at his tardy profits ; 
and when the celebrated Dr. 
This-or-That dies, after a few 
years of good practice, people are 
amazed to find that Mrs. This-or- 
That is left destitute, and that 
the daughters must go out as 
governesses. Madness, madam, 
madness! Let a man be honest, 
and say, “ When I get enough 
patients to drive a carriage I will 
drive one ; not before.” Shanks’s 
mare was. the only steed Dr. 
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Jeremy Jubilee rode for twenty 
years, madam. QO, here you come, 
sir! I have just been praising 
your house.’ 

Sholto Alexander was now a 
fine young man. In a physical 
sense he had always promised 
well, but he had grown unexpect- 
edly handsome. Broad-chested, 
with well-hung arms, and a high 
colour, he looked rather more 
like a riding, rowing, racing young 
fellow than a successful medical 
student ; and one would have 
expected his feats to be in the 
cricket or hunting field rather than 
in the examination-room. For all 
that, Sholto was not only a suc- 
cessful but a hard student, and 
his teachers predicted great things 
of him. There was a certain shy- 
ness about the young fellow, a 
tendency in the fine high colour 
to deepen a little when he was 


spoken to, which became him | 


vastly ; and there was besides re- 
markable sweetness in his smile. 
On the whole, he looked the sort 
of man who would be likely to 
wear the Victoria Cross some day. 
Strong, fearless, soft-hearted, as 
almost every truly brave man 
must be, but with plenty of the 
lion in him, such was the young 
fellow who had come as assistant 
to old Dr. Jeremy Jubilee. 

Probably at this moment old 
Dr. Jeremy Jubilee wondered to 
think so. He regarded Sholto 
fora long time with evident ad- 
miration; but the Doctor's way 
was to express his admiration in 
a kind of cynical banter, unless 
his innate good-nature fairly got 
the better of him, which happened 
several times a day. 
® © Well, sir,’ the Doctor said, set- 
ting his arms a-kimbo, ‘and how 
do you like the prosperous village 
of Tickenham ? 

‘I think it a very pretty place,’ 
Sholto answered. ‘An af- 
ter those hateful London streets.’ 
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‘ Nevertheless, in those hateful 
London streets we are going to 
make fame and fortune ! the Doc- 
tor said, alluding to Sholto’s pro- 
fessional projects. ‘That is so, is 
it not, sir? 

‘Some day,’ Sholto answered 
carelessly. ‘When I am tired of 
green fields,’ 

‘And tired of village practice,’ 
cried Dr. Jubilee, seeing that his 
young friend hesitated. ‘Tired 
of being physician in ordinary to 
working men’s clubs, where you 
get twenty pounds a year for one 
hundred pounds’ worth of work ; 
where you are sent trudging 
through miry Janes and over soppy 
fields to attend a case of rheuma- 
tism, the worst symptoms being 


. over before you arrive, and the 


patient gone to his work again ; 
where, after this consoling dis- 
covery, you mire and sop home 
again ; where the whole transac- 
tion occupies two hours, muds 
your Sunday trousers and wears 
out your boots ; where, when you 
sit down to compute what you 
got for the time and toil, you 
find the gross profit was about 
sixpence-halfpenny. O, you will 
soon want to change for London 
—London, where the streets are 
paved with gold; where every 
doctor has a crowd of patients on 
his doorstep each morning ; where 
every patient has a sovereign in 
his fist, and all quarrel as to who 
shall have the privilege of spend- 
ing his money first. O London, 
London, for rising men ! 

‘Still, I will give Tickenham a 
trial first,’ Sholto replied, laugh- 
ing at the Doctor’s sketchies, ‘Per- 
haps I may get a few lessons in 
patience here.’ 

‘Lessons in patience!’ exclaimed 
Dr. Jubilee. ‘You will get les- 
sons in patience day by day! 
Why, there is our dear old dis- 
trict visitor, Mrs. Raffles: that 
excellent and most respectable 
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female would have struck out 
new veins of his particular vir- 
tue in the character of the patri- 
arch Job. Mrs. Raffles, sir, is 
devoted to the good of her spe- 
cies, and she goes about this vil- 
lage with a satchel the size ofa 
medium carpet-bag, and this satch- 
el, sir, is an apothecary’s shop, a 
provision warehouse, and a reli- 
gious library all in one, When- 
ever she hears of any disaster, 
material, moral, or spiritual, she 
plunges into that satchel and 
brings up something suited to the 
case. Mrs. Raffles, sir, will fol- 
low in your steps as you visit the 
poor, and she will revise your 
opinions and your treatment and 
criticise your behaviour, and do 
it all from the standpoint of the 
philanthropist. A philanthro- 
pist has the grand privilege, sir, 
of making herself disagreeable as 
a duty, and our female philan- 


thropists have the sense of duty 


very strong. If you, after care- 
ful professional examination, pro- 
nounce a complaint to be well- 
marked cold in the head, Mrs, 
Raffles will go round the town 
and declare it is on the chest. 
She will count the spots of the 
measles on a family of six, and 
then rebuke you because you do 
not give time enough to examine 
the cases. Then she will go to 
the Rector, and report you as not 
adequate to the position of Medi- 
eal Officer tothe Parochial Charity.’ 

‘And what will the Rector 
say? Sholto asked. 

‘The Rector will say, ‘ Thank 
you, Mrs. Raffles, I will attend 
to the matter.”’ Dr. Jubilee 
assumed a grave and official tone. 
‘Then the Rector will meet you 
in the street, and lay his hand on 
your shoulder and say, “ Now, 
my young friend, I hope you are 
getting on comfortably; I am sure 
we all owe you a debt of grati- 
tude for your attention to the 


poor ;” for he is a kind-hearted 
man—easy-going, they call him, 
but he knows mankind—and wo- 
mankind. There are no wiser 
simpletons going than our par- 
sons, sir, and none who use their 
wisdom and simplicity for better 
purposes. Our Rector, for in- 
stance, gets a lot of work out of 
old Mrs, Raffles, for which he al- 
lows her to burst into his study 
three times a week and scold all 
round. He takes it quite won- 
derfully, sitting still and smiling. 
As for poor me, under such cir- 
cumstances I should be tearing 
up and down like a monkey in a 
cage.’ 

Sholto roared with laughter at 
this picture, and his grave mother 
broke into a smile. 

‘Yes, sir,’ the Doctor went on, 
‘ patience you will need; and pa- 
tience your worthy mother will 
need, for she will sometimes hear 
her son censured when she ex- 
pects té hear him praised ; and 
she will have to hear him re- 
proved for indolence when she 
will know he has been working 
too hard. But never mind, sir. 
I had it all to bear myself for 
many a year; and here I stand, at 
the age of sixty-eight, and I can 
bear a few knocks yet.’ 

‘And give a few too, I dare- 
say,’ Sholto ventured to remark. 

‘Perhaps so, sir—perhaps s0,’ 
the Doctor replied. ‘ But that is 
neither here nor there. What I 
have been saying now is by the 
way of an introduction to your 
first year’s work in this prosperous 
town of Tickenham.’ 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE OLD, OLD STORY OF LOVE'S 
YOUNG DREAM. 
Amone the many inducements 
to the practice of virtue which 
the Maker of the world has pro- 
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vided for His creatures, there is 
one which ought to be as power- 
ful as any rational motive can. 
This is the fact that our good 
behaviour has so great an effect 
on the welfare and comfort of 
our immediate friends, concerning 
whose happiness (unless we are 
without human instincts) we must 
feel warm interest. 

Margaret Alexander was now 
the proudest and happiest woman 
in England. For years she had 
lived for her son, and centred in 
him all her human hopes. She 
had marked his dangerous slips, 
and had tried by all the means in 
her power to restore him to the 
paths of reason and religion. In- 
deed, despairing of success, she 
had resorted to one device of a 
peculiarly feminine sort, of which 
more shall be said hereafter. But 
everything seemed unavailing, and 
she had given her son up for lost, 
when all at once she found that 
he had recovered himself; and 
from that hour he never gave her 
a moment’s pain. 

Sholto was a young fellow of 
generous instincts. He had never 
been really vicious. Now that he 
was leading an honourable and 
manly life, full of occupation and 
animated by sound ambition, he 
was a son of whom any mother 
might be proud. His own mother, 
remembering the fate which had 
threatened him, and considering 
him as he now was, felt joy and 
gratitude running through her 
heart in a constant stream. 

It would have been hard had 
Margaret Alexander left the world 
without tasting some of those 
pleasures of success and fruition 
which are so freely allotted to the 
base and unworthy. This woman, 
tall, silver-haired, with features of 
somewhat masculine cast, and a 
step still full of energy, was in 
her way remarkable. Placed in a 
position where, as by the law of 
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necessity, most persons would sink 
into a life of semi-dependence or 
absolute meanness, she had held 
her head high through many a 
struggling year. She had never 
borrowed, never fawned on wealthy 
friends for help ; and upon a very 
narrow income she had managed 
to maintain the position of a poor 
lady. The shopkeepers of Middle- 
borough treated her with as much 
deference as if she had been in 
the habit of rolling to their doors 
in a carriage. Her credit was un- 
limited. er promise was known 
never to be broken. I believe she 
would have got a loan of a hun- 
dred pounds on her note of hand, 
even from Daniel Ruddock; for 
that usurious person would have 


_been perfectly satisfied that she 


would never borrow without know- 
ing well that she could pay. In 
short, the wonder of this woman 
was that while poor she was 


treated as rich, so completely did 


her independence and strength of 
spirit supply the place of wealth 
and outward show. This was the 
woman who had struggled for 
twenty years, sometimes against 
despair, to bring her son up to 
usefulness and honour, and who 
now, when the simple triumph 
was achieved of making him assist- 
ant to Dr. Jubilee, felt that the 
battle of life was fought and won, 
and that it was ‘light at evening- 
time.’ 

Sholto was not at the age 
when young people think very 
much about their own ways; yet 
often, as he came down in the 
morning and met his mother’s 
calm cheerful face, he reflected 
that he might have been ship- 
wrecked, and she wretched, had 
not that unknown friend plucked 
him out of the ruin into which he 
was falling. 

Sholto had never been able to 
discover the name of the sender 
of the hundred pounds, which had 
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played so important a part in his 
restoration. Inheriting no small 
share of his mother’s pride, it may 
perhaps have been doubted if he 
would in the end have used the 
money had he not felt convinced 
that it had been sent by his friend 
Eugene, whom he regarded as a 
kind of brother. Sholto did not 
discover his mistake until the 
greater part of the money was 
spent, and no alternative remained. 
One constant subject of conjec- 
ture with him was, Who could 
the benefactor be? This question 
arose and arose again, the more 
persistently because he was now 
in a position to repay the money. 
Sholto had never told his mother 
the story of this mysterious gift, 
with its long train of conse- 
quences; but he had carefully 
saved the envelope and the few 
written lines which enclosed the 
bank-notes, and he hoped that 
by means of these links he might 
some day complete a chain of 
evidence. Soon after he came to 
Tickenham he was in the most 
unexpected way enabled farther 
to trace his benefactor. 

From the time of boyhood, 
Sholto had cherished a very sin- 
gular passion for Violet Walsing- 
ham. Her sweet tender face had 
printed itself upon his mind when 
he first saw her, and during all 
the years that followed he never 
forgot little Violet, or lost sight 
of her dear image. Boy lovers do 
not greatly trouble themselves 
about possibility and probability, 
and boy Sholto had filled many a 
day-dream with pictures of him- 
self and child Violet united and 
happy for life. In these fairy 
tales inside the brain all questions 
of rank and fortune and income 
were quietly ignored. But when 
Sholto grew a little older he be- 
gan to realise the difficulties that 
must lie in the way of the consum- 
mation of his hopes, and at sixteen 
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—having scarcely seen Violet for 
four or five years—he formed the 
idea of studying medicine, and be- 
coming a great doctor, and thus 
worthy of the girl he loved. This 
idea sustained him and inspired 
him with energy for several suc- 
ceeding years, during which he 
worked at his studies with the 
utmost assiduity. Many a vision 
he had even now of his Violet 
struck with some dangerous dis- 
ease, and how his skill brought 
her back to health, and how her 
gratitude became a spring of love, 
and how the rich princess gave 
her hand to the poor prince, and 
princess and prince were happy 
ever afterwards. But as year by 
year Sholto gained more and more 
experience of actual life, he re- 
cognised more fully that he was 
living for a dream ; and at last, 
in a fit of heart-sickness, he re- 
solved to banish Violet from his 
thoughts. It was then that his 
interval of dissipation occurred ; 
for so long as he kept her in mind 
he could not take even one down- 
ward step. There followed what 
has been already narrated: his 
hasty rush towards ruin; his mi- 
raculous deliverance ; the rebirth of 
his passion, now distinctly seen as 
hopeless ; and his strenuous and 
successful efforts to rise in his 
profession. By this time Sholto 
was fairly happy, most of all be- 
cause he saw that day by day his 
mother looked brighter, walked 
with a firmer step, and smiled a 
more cheerful smile. 

Margaret Alexander had long 
ago detected her son’s secret. She 
well knew that insurmountable 
obstacles lay between the son she 
loved, and the frail, beautiful 
Golden Girl. But reading with 
her clear sight into the workings 
of his mind, and perceiving how 
his passion ennobled him, and 
filled him with good thoughts, 
she could not bring herself to 
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speak the word that should for 
ever break the dream. So when 
Sholto, from time to time, would 
talk shyly of the Golden Girls, 
and then of Violet, Mrs. Alex- 
ander would encourage him by 
talk of her own; and she always 
marked the tender joy with which 
her son hung about the one 
fascinating topic. By correspond- 
ence with Sally Badger and 
Jerome Dawe, and by occasional 
visits to Middleborough, she saw 
or heard a great deal of the 
Golden Girls, and she told Sholto 
all she thought it wise to tell; 
but something she kept back 
which she never dared to let him 
know. 

At one of these conversations 
a disclosure was made, which 
sent Sholto’s thoughts along the 
old channel with augmented 


flood. For the first time he had 
been telling his mother something 
of his episode of dissipation, the 


poverty it brought, and how he 
was rescued by the gift of one 
hundred pounds. Mrs. Alexander 
listened with joy and wonder. 
Her eyes filled with tears, and her 
heart was full of secret thanks- 
givings, as she looked at the 
handsome son before her, and 
thought what he might have been. 
Not even Sholto himself had ever 
felt deeper thankfulness to his 
unknown friend than did his 
mother now, as she poured silent 
blessings upon that unnamed 
benefactor. 

‘If you look at all the circum- 
stances, mother,’ said Sholto, ‘I 
think you will see that every- 
thing pointed to Eugene.’ 

Mrs. Alexander shook her head. 
She knew the character of the 
Ruddocks, father and son. 

‘I do not think it was Eugene.’ 

‘I know it was not, -mother,’ 
he answered. ‘ But at first I felt 
perfectly sure that it must be he. 
Ido not know the real person, 
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and I do not believe I ever 
shall.’ 

They pursued this subject for 
a time, and Mrs, Alexander at 
last asked Sholto if he had kept 
the paper with the written lines. 
He answered with eagerness that 
he had treasured it carefully, and 
she asked to see it, not in the least 
expecting the disclosure which 
was to follow. No sooner had 
her eyes fallen on the paper than 
she exclaimed, 

‘Sholto, I know who wrote 
this !’ 

‘Mother!’ he cried in great 
excitement, and could add not 
another word. 

All at once his mother seemed 
as if she cared to say no more, 
but would rather draw back her 
hasty utterance. This was quite 
in vain, for Sholto, perceiving by 
these attempts that there was 
really something material in her 
mind, pressed her more and more, 
until at last, unable to resist him, 
she said, 

‘That is the writing of Violet 
Walsingham.’ 

‘ Mother !’ the young man again 
exclaimed, his very breath taken 
away by this announcement. 
Then after a moment he added, 
‘It is impossible. It cannot be 
true.’ 

Mrs. Alexander was a calm de- 
cisive sort of person, and what- 
ever reason she had at first for 
keeping the matter secret, she 
was now resolved to prove her 
words. 

‘Have you ever seen writing 
like it before? she inquired, 
holding the paper up. 

* Never,’ replied Sholto. 

‘See,’ she continued, ‘how 
peculiar it is. Look at these 
strokes, not from left to right, 
but from right to left.’ 

‘Yes,’ he answered ; ‘that is 
to disguise the hand.’ 

‘ No such thing,’ she answered 
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quietly. ‘This is a natural way 


of writing. There is no effort, 
no stiffness ; all is free and flow- 


‘So it seems, certainly,’ he an- 
swered. ‘But how do you know 
that Miss Walsingham wrote it? 

Mrs. Alexander went to her 
desk and took out a packet ad- 
dressed to herself. 

‘The last letter I had from 
Sally,’ she said, ‘ was written by 
Violet Walsingham, because Sally 
was too busy to write herself. 
Now just compare this envelope 
with the handwriting of my letter. 
If the same person did not write 
both, no separate penmanship can 
ever be identified.’ 

Sholto seized the portentous 
papers, and with a beating heart 
he scrutinised the two as they lay 
side by side. No long comparison 
was needed, Violet Walsingham, 
being still used to lie a great deal 
upon a couch, had contracted a 
most peculiar style of handwriting. 
There could be neither doubt nor 
dispute that the two writings were 
the work of one hand. The 
conclusion was irresistibly plain— 
Violet Walsingham had sent the 
hundred pounds! 

‘How did she—how could she 
know? was the first question 
asked by Sholto in his stupefac- 
tion of surprise. 

‘ Probably Eugene told her 
that he had met you,’ his quick- 
wiited mother answered, lighting 
on the truth at once. ‘Of course 
that was it. Eugene was sure to 
see them, and very likely to talk 
about you.’ 

‘And she—she pitied me!’ 
Sholto said, speaking like one in 
a dream. 

*So it must have been,’ Mrs. 
Alexander said gently. 

A kind of rebellious irritation 
flamed up in Sholto, The thought 
arose that he would have liked 
rather to have rescued the woman 
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he loved from some peril than 
that she should have rescued 
him. 

‘If I had known it was—Miss 
Walsingham,’ he said slowly, ‘I 
could not have taken the money.’ 

‘Do not say so, Sholto,’ his 
mother remarked, ‘ Violet was 
directed by some higher power. 
It is the Lord’s doing,’ the good 
woman added ; ‘and it is marvel- 
lous in our eyes, Sholto 

For she was thinking of her 
son rescued from shame and 
misery and banishment and death ; 
but he was thinking of Earthly 
Love. 

The two stood together talking 
for a while, the mother full of 
gratitude to God, which she freely 
expressed with streaming eyes ; 
the son minute by minute aban- 
doning his poor pretences of pride, 
and surrendering himself more 
and more to the renewed delirium 
of love. Snow-flakes melt in sun- 
light, and rushing water carries 
sand away. Sholto’s remnant of 
pride was soon scattered. Love 
was his lord. Hope, wild bound- 
ing hope, beat in his breast. His 
was one of those high moods 
when life and all its glory seems to 
be within ourgrasp. He thought 
no more of disparity of fortune— 
she a Golden Girl and he a poor 
boy doctor. There was an auspi- 
cious force in this disclosure which 
spoke hope to his heart, and spoke 
it so loudly as to drown a sober 
whisper of reason which mur- 
mured something about reality 
and probability. Sholto was 
caught up in a great absorbing 
whirlwind of feeling, and to him, 
as to many a lover before him, 
nothing seemed impossible. The 
dream of his life, which even an 
hour before was floating far away, 
beautiful as the clouds of heaven 
and as remote, had become 
actual, Violet loved him. Her 
hand had saved him. After thi 
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one thing only could follow: she 
would—she mus:—be his at last ! 

Mrs. Alexander, standing quietly 
by, marked his changing colour 
and expression; and she read his 
thoughts as clearly as if his face 
had been a written p There 
was not in her eyes the hope that 
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shone in his. He was in a lover's 
ecstasy ; she was looking at mat-- 
ters with the quiet sadness 
which somehow is most the 
mood of those who best know the 
facts around them, and who are 
swayed by the pathetic scepticism 
of middle life. 


(To be continued.) 
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Up, up my spirit too shall soar 

With you, rejoicing in the sweet spring-time, 
Striving to enter the ethereal door 

Closing the heavens ; then the clouds to climb, 
To smile amongst the angels, and to say, 
‘I am so happy, lark, on this fair day.’ 


And then, descending to the earth again, 
Alight on some familiar hedge’s green, 
Count every wonder of the grassy lane, 
And see with fresh delight all that was seen 
Less heedfully before the lark and I 
Flew near the angels in the clear blue sky. 


Ere yet my sight your swift flight did embrace, 
Cherishing in a rapturous gratitude 

Your delicate movements and the dainty grace 
Wherewith a loving God has thus imbued 

His messenger—why, then you were sweet to see, 

But now the heavenly glamour is over me, 


And I regard you, lark, as if you were 
An emblem of some bright far land wherein 
We wandered for an interval, then bare 
Its brighter news together, to begin 
In most exultant thrills still deeper songs, 
In hope, the work which to man’s lot belongs. 


E. M, H. 
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CHAPTER L. 
GENTLEMEN FOR LIPE. 


‘ You must pay your footing, you 
know,’ said Blackley, as soon as 
I was left alone with him and 
another clerk of much the same 
social calibre. 

This was my first introduction 
to the honours and responsibili- 
ties of the public service. The 
chief clerk had taken me up to 
the room in which my duties were 
to commence, and presented me, 
with much aplomb, to the two 
companions in whose society I 
was to spend my immediate fu- 
ture, during the hours of daily 
work from ten to four. 

The office to which I had been 
appointed, although it was under 
the Admiralty at that time, was 
one of a very fourth-rate charac- 
ter, as I soon discovered; and 
my dear father, who was a gen- 
tleman of the old school, little 
knew into what questionable com- 
pany he had consigned his inno- 
cent son. 

The other clerk who shared 
with Mr. Blackley the room in 
which I had now been placed was 
Mr. Potter, a vulgar and coarse 
sort of person, much given to 
beer ; and, with this gentleman’s 
assistance, it was decided, after a 
parley on the subject, that the 
‘footing’ I had been called upon 
to pay should take the form of 
half a gallon of the best Alton 
ale ; and I fancy my new friends 
chuckled with each other in 
that they had met with a youth 
so green as to be easily persuaded 


to meet their bibulous requisi- 
tion. 

The libation was obtained at a 
little shop hard by, where ‘ Alton 
Ale’ was advertised in large black 
letters on a ground of white can- 
vas, with a further announce- 
ment that you might have a glass 
of ale and a sandwich for four- 
pence. It arrived in two bright 
pewter pots with spouts, and was 
accompanied with three tall and 
narrow glasses, three to a pint, 
which would give four glasses of 
ale to each of us, 

I was only sixteen, and quite 
unaccustomed to the use of strong 
liquor, or the ways of my more 
advanced confréres. They per- 
suaded me, however, to take my 
share of the ale, and the conse- 
quence was that I was conspicu- 
ously unwell when I arrived at 
home, greatly to the scandal of 
an old servant of the family, 
who had detected the cause of my 
indisposition. Nevertheless, it is 
an ill wind that blows no good, 
and this incident, otherwise un- 
mitigated and untoward, im- 
pressed upon my mind a fact 
which I often found useful in 
after life, namely, that four quarts 
make one gallon. Many weights 
and measures laboriously learned 
in school-days have been obliter- 
ated from the tablets of my 
memory; but ‘four quarts one 
gallon’ will remain like lead 
the rock for ever. 

Mr. Blackley was a loud-talk- 
ing common kind of fellow, with 
an offensive grin on his countel- 
ance, enhanced by long protuber 
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ant upper teeth,and he was known 
in the office by the sobriquet of 
‘Carker.’ Where he came from 
nobody knew ; but it was remem- 
bered that when he was pro- 
moted from the status of an extra 
clerk, liable to discharge at a 
week’s notice, and appointed as 
a third-class clerk in the estab- 
lishment, at a salary of 70/. a 
year, he exclaimed with a fine 
unction, ‘Thank God, I’m a gen- 
tleman for life !’ 

Mr. Potter, as I have said, was 
fond of his beer—a little too fond, 
in fact; and I am afraid he was 
not free from the sin of gluttony. 
A bet was made one day that he 
would not eat six dozen oysters 
at a sitting. He accepted the 
challenge on condition that a due 
proportion of stout should be 
added to the repast ; and, having 
fairly won his wager by engulf- 
ing the whole, was taken ill, and 
not seen again for two days after- 
wards, 

These two men were, perhaps, 
hardly fair specimens of the class 
that composed the establishment. 
There were also a few gentlemen, 
and sons of gentlemen, who si- 
lently deplored their fate in being 
compelled in any degree to asso- 
ciate with the Blackleys and 
Potters ; but of these less inter- 
esting characters I shall have 
little to say, as they do not serve 
80 well to adorn a story. 

One respectable old file had 
been, it was whispered, a small 
grocer, put in by the influence of 
a member of Parliament, for as- 
sistance rendered in election times. 
Another, a heavy bucolic kind of 
creature, with no more capacity 
for office duties than a green 
goose from his native village, 
owed his appointment to an act of 
electioneering strategy more cha- 
racteristic of the good old times 
than of these degenerate days of 
vote by ballot. He had, in fact, 
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at a critical moment, helped to 
pitch some independent electors 
over a bridge, and thus turned 
the scale of victory in favour of 
the Liberal candidate, and the 
policy of the grand old man of 
that period. 

I have remarked already that 
the Marine Ticket Office, as I 
shall call my department, was a 
very fourth-rate office. Some of 
its rooms were in the Custom 
House, with which it had deal- 
ings, and some were in Lower 
Thames-street. ‘ The approach to 
the premises from the west was 
by no means free from danger, for 
you had to pass Billingsgate fish- 
market, and thread your way 
through a street always crowded 
with vans and carts laden with 
fish from the market, or mer- 
chandise from the docks. Coster- 
mongers and portersdashed wildly 
along and across at every angle. 
Huge bales hung aloft from light- 
looking cranes, and seemed to 
threaten destruction to the pas- 
sengers on the pavement beneath. 
You were clever, indeed, if you 
could always dodge your way 
through the noisy crowd without 
brushing against some living or 
dead obstruction, or without get- 
ting a cod’s tail dabbed in your 
eye. On one occasion I only 
escaped crushing between two 
loaded vans by jumping quickly 
on the shaft of one of them. The 
driver called out, 

‘Now then, governor, where 
are you going to?’ 

‘No. 76,’ I said; and then I 
alighted. 

The odours of the neighbour- 
hood were legion, powerful, pun- 
gent, and curiously intermingled, 
ubiquitous and omnipresent, and 
of course they pervaded the of- 
fices of the Marine Ticket Depart- 
ment. 

The head of the establishment 
was a gruff old naval officer of a 
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type now nearly extinct. His 
pay altogether was only about 
5002 a year, and the average 
emoluments of the clerks under 
his command were small in the 
extreme. The shoe pinched 
severely in many cases where 
these men were married, and had 
perhaps a young family to provide 
for. But Captain Brough dis- 
couraged all efforts to screw bet- 
ter terms out of the Government, 
and sent back the humble peti- 
tions he was asked to forward, 
with a remark that he could get 
men to do the work for twelve 
shillings a week. A surly old 
curmudgeon was Brough. If you 
wanted an hour’s leave, it was 
necessary to enter his den and ask 
for permission ; and though the 
leave was seldom refused it was 
not often asked, for the old man 
looked thunder as he grunted his 
grudging ‘ Yes, surely.’ He held 
to the old quarter-deck ideas 
which obtained in those rough 
days, when a rope’s end was the 
readiest kind of argument ; and if 
he had not feared the leaven of 
gentlemanly element in his hetero- 
geneous crew, he would have 
treated them all with mighty little 
consideration. 

He was sold one day, and 
trapped into unintended polite- 
ness to one of his own men. This 
gentleman—for he happened to be 
one—having got himself up in the 
transcendental style of the period 
with a view to attend a garden- 
party, was not recognised by 
Captain Brough as he entered the 
dreaded apartment to ask for leave. 
The clerk, in all the beauty of a 
perfect frock-coat and lavender 
kid gloves, bowed as he approach- 
ed the austere presence. The 
Captain rose from his seat and 
bowed likewise. 

* Good-morning, sir.’ 

* Good-morning, sir,’ replied the 
astonished young man. 
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‘What can I have the plea- 
sure—’ 

* Will you allow me to leave for 
the day, if you please? I have—’ 

‘Yes,’ growled the old man; and 
he banged himself down again 
into his chair as red as an angry 
sunset. 

No further instance of polite- 
ness to his men was ever heard of, 
and I therefore record this with 
the greater satisfaction, as prov- 
ing the existence of at least a 
germ of good manners within his 
rugged breast. 

At the end of a long passage on 
the third floor of the Thames- 
street office was a large square 
room, in which five or six ‘ gentle- 
men’ worked at their respective 
desks. This room was known as 
‘the Refuge forthe Destitute,’ from 
the fact, however it came to pass, 
that its occupants were notorious- 
ly impecunious. Into this room, 
in the early days of my service, I 
was for a time unfortunately trans- 
ferred, after a limited enjoyment 
of the society of Messrs. Blackley 
and Potter. The denizens of the 
Refuge, when I joined them, were 
one Childe, to begin with the 
eldest, a gray-headed old sinner, 
and a man, I believe, of good 
family. The instincts ofa gentle- 
man were still apparent in his style 
and manner, and his hair was as 
carefully brushed as his thread- 
bare coat, on which not a speck 
was ever discernible. Like his 
companions, he had passed through 
the Insolvent Court more than 
once, and knew thoroughly all the 
intricacies of the passage, and how 
to take advantage of every open- 
ing that a fallible legislature might 
have left unguarded. 

In manner and appearance he 
was a perfect type of the respect- 
able old gentleman ; a sort of man 
whose quiet gravity would inspire 
you with respect for his experi- 
ence, and whose advice you would 
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ask in early days, when you stood 
on the threshold of a new career. 
My desk was so placed that I sat 
with my back to his, and he was 
very kind and very attentive, 
lending me a helping hand, when- 
ever my duties led me to ask in- 
struction in their details, I had 
not been in the room, however, 
many days, before he surprised 
me by slipping into my hand, un- 
seen by his fellows, a little note. 
*Would I do him the favour to 
lend him five shillings till pay- 
day? He was pressed for a few 
shillings, and would return the 
loan punctually.’ I was naturally 
pained to find my respectable old 
friend in such straits, and care- 
fully avoiding publicity, handed 
him the trifle he needed. This 
first request for money was suc- 
ceeded by many another as time 
went on; but I am bound to say 
that, although I was thus peren- 
nially out of pocket to a small 
amount, Mr. Childe invariably 
met his liabilities before borrow- 
ing again, and in the end I was 
not a great loser by him. Other 
‘gentlemen’ began to borrow small 
sums until I grew wary by ex- 
perience ; and I overheard Childe 
one ‘day rebuking my friends, sotto 
voce, for spoiling the market. 
Another occupant of this room 
was Mr. Good. He was very clever 
with his fists, and taught me the 
noble art of self-defence, in spare 
moments, until I could box as well 
as my instructor. Mr. Good was 
a stout and merry little man, dis- 
tinguished by a facial ornament 
rarely worn by Englishmen in the 
days preceding the Crimean War, 
namely a moustache, which, in his 
case, was carefully and meretrici- 
ously blackened with cosmetique. 
He used to add to his slender in- 
come after office-hours by commer- 
cial transactions in a patent beer- 
tap, and a valve for draining river 
barges when they were left by the 
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receding tide high on the muddy 
shore of the Thames. 

Mr. Kemble was the scholar 
and wit of the party. A very 
clever and intellectual man, a 
graduate of Cambridge, and a 
gentleman by birth, he was a 
charming companion. Hence, 
probably, it was that he had been 
led into extravagance, and had 
contracted habits of drinking 
which exhibited their effects too 
plainly in the rubicund tint of his 
handsome features; although I 
think I never but once saw him 
at all intoxicated. He was al- 
ways good-tempered and full of 
fun; but while he was merrily 
wasting his pittance among ge 
nial companions, it was known 
that his wife and children at 
home often wanted the bare neces- 
sarles of life. Poor fellow! he 
came to grief ultimately, and was 
appointed Inspector of Public 
Buildings, as he said in his jocu- 
lar way ; for this office is one to 
which no pay is attached, and the 
holder, having all his time on his 
hands, is at liberty to inspect the 
exterior of as many public build- 
ings as he pleases. But I shall 
have more to say about Mr. 
Kemble. 

Brown was the fourth occupant 
of the Refuge, and used to ‘do 
bills’ with Kemble, which, when 
they fell due, were renewed at 
heavy interest by Mr. George, the 
Jew money-lender, until after 
many exciting vicissitudes the 
two hapless financiers were landed 
in the Insolvent Court, and, hav- 
ing been whitewashed more or 
less, recommenced the same course 
de novo. 

The passage leading to the Re- 
fuge was dark and long, and there 
was a projection in the floor in 
one part of it which was apt to 
cause a stranger approaching the 
room to stumble; so that if it 
happened that a bailiff or a pro- 
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cess-server was minded to search 
out one of these my friends, due 
warning of his advent was herald- 
ed by a stumble in the corridor. 
Such a stumble I one day heard, 
and presently followed a peremp- 
tory tapping at the door. 

‘Come in,’ said Good ; and the 
handle turned, and the door 
shook, but no one entered. 
‘Come in! again shouted Good, 
as much as to say, ‘Why the 
dickens don’t you come in when 
you're told ?—and this time a 
rough fellow entered. 

‘Mr. Childe here?’ he asked. 

* No,’ said Good, ‘ he’s not here 
to-day.’ 

He was ‘not at home,’ in fact, 
as we say in polite society. 

I turned round surprised. Mr. 
Childe, I knew, was there a mo- 
ment before, and I could scarcely 
believe my senses when I found 
he was now non est. The mys- 
tery was solved by and by when 
the rough visitor had stumbled 
back again, and the old gentle- 
man, looking sheepishly over in 
my direction, emerged from a 
cupboard in the opposite corner. 

This incident threw much light 
into my young understanding in 
regard to the little world around 
me, and marked my initiation 
into the secrets of the brother- 
hood. I now found how it was 
that the recent visitor could not 
at once walk in when he was 
called upon to doso. A bolt had 
been attached to the frame of the 
door, so contrived as to drop ver- 
tically into its place, and this was 
connected by cranks to a cord that 
hung like a bell-rope over the 
desk of Mr. Good. In times of 
peril, when duns were expected 
or process-servers known to be 
about, the door was kept care- 
fully fastened from within, and 
while a stranger fumbled at the 
handle, in response to a repeated 
invitation to ‘ Come in,’ his quarry 


had time to disappear into a cup- 
board or under a desk. 

One day a footstep heavy and 
slow announced the coming of a 
suspicious person up the dark pas- 
sage. Kemble knew he was 
wanted, and forthwith retired 
under cover. It so happened, 
however, that Brown and he had 
been ‘ flying a kite’ together, on 
which legal action had ripened 
into a writ, and both these wor- 
thies were now in demand. The 
man walked in after the usual 
difficulty with the door-handle, 
and asked, 

‘Is Mr. Brown here? 

‘No,’ said Brown, who had 
been addressed. ‘ He’s on leave.’ 

Not a muscle of Brown’s face 
betrayed him or evinced aught 
but grave composure. 

‘Hum,’ said the man. ‘I want 
to see Mr. Kemble.’ 

‘He’s on leave, too,’ said 
Brown. 

The stranger's eye waxed dan- 
gerous as it searched slowly round 
the room, and seemed for an 
ominous moment to rest suspi- 
ciously on the cupboard where 
Kemble was in hiding. 

‘I think,’ said he to Brown— 
‘I think Mr. Brown is away; but 
it’s my belief that Kemble is not 
far off.’ 

And with this remark, senten- 
tiously delivered, he retired baf- 
fled and grumbling. 

On another occasion Kemble 
had a still more narrow escape— 
this time from arrest. A warrant 
was out against him for contempt 
of court on account of his failure 
to meet payments ordered by the 
judge; and a bailiff, whom he 
had succeeded in eluding for a 
considerable time, at last fairly 
ran him to earth in a room in the 
Custom House, occupied at that 
time by some of his own particu- 
lar fraternity. 

Not a moment was to be lost. 
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Kemble, flushed and excited, 
rushed into the room. 

‘Jones,’ said he, ‘there’s a 
bailiff after me. What's to be 
done ? 

‘Done? Why, the bailiff, of 
course,’ said Jones, as he thought 
for an instant. ‘ Here you are, 
old man. Up you go, on to the 
shelf there.’ 

Jones was a man of ready re- 
source; and quickly grasping the 
situation, he placed the movable 
steps against a strong shelf high 
up on the wall, used for storing 
away ponderous ledgers and bun- 
dies of old papers belonging to 
past years. 

Kemble was young and active, 
and not without a keen enjoy- 
ment of the comic side of the too 
realistic drama in which he was 
the leading performer. In another 
moment he had scaled the ladder 
and doubled himself up on the 
shelf into the smallest possible 
compass. 

‘Give me some brown paper,’ 

said Jones. 
« Ready hands brought the de- 
sired material, and, with a few 
dexterous manipulations, Kemble 
was transformed into a bundle as 
nearly as might be resembling 
the inanimate packages on other 
parts of the shelf. The plan was 
well conceived and ably carried 
out; but one danger that threat- 
ened its success had not been 
foreseen by its designer, and this 
arose from the overmastering 
sense of the ludicrous which now 
took possession of the man on the 
shelf. The paper began to shake 
Violently, and it was evident that 
the inside of the parcel was con- 
vulsed with laughter. 

‘Shut up, you fool,’ said Jones, 
between laughter and anger; and 
just as he spoke a knocking at the 
door startled the assembly into a 
full realisation of the gravity of 
the situation. The steps had been 


removed; and when the bailiff 
was admitted he wore a confident 
air, which seemed to say, ‘My 
man, I’ve got you this time ; but 
he only found a few clerks calmly 
pursuing their accustomed avoca- 
tions, and quite unconscious of 
having seen Mr. Kemble. Indeed 
they believed he was up in the 
high-lands (here the brown paper 
seemed to rustle), and the gen- 
tleman must have made a mis- 
take. 

The man looked very knowing, 
and said, ‘He thought not.’ 

‘O, if he doubted their word, 
would he like to look in the cup- 
boards? Perhaps he thought they 
had concealed Mr. Kemble ; and 
Jones waxed scornful and sarcas- 
tic as he assumed the character of 
head of the room, and added, 
* Pray make any search you think 
proper, sir; but be quick about 
it, for I cannot have the gentle- 
men disturbed in this manner.’ 

The bailiff was outwitted. He 
looked round in a disappointed 
sort of way, and finally said, 

‘Well, I beg your pardon, gen- 
tlemen, but I could a-swore as I 
saw Mr. Kemble enter this ’ere 
room as I was at the hother end 
of the passage. I could a-swore 
it, gentlemen! On’y that fool of 
a ‘all-porter kep’ me back askin’ 
of my business, or else I'd a ’ad 
my ‘and on ’im.’ 

And so the parcel escaped de- 
tection, and lived to tell the tale 
with many a laugh afterwards. 

Brown’s career was abruptly 
terminated one Sunday morning. 
He was a fine, tall, reckless fellow, 
and having gone out for a row 
on the river with a party of his 
friends, was thoughtless enough 
to stand up in the boat, which 
canted over, and poor Brown went 
head foremost to the bottom. It 
was supposed that he must have 
stuck there ; for he did not come 
up again till days afterwards, when 
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his body was discovered floating 
on the muddy tide. 

Of the remaining sojourner in 
the Refuge it is needless to say 
more than that he was a young 
man very fond of admiration, and 
though not wanting in brain- 
power, his mind was chiefly ab- 
sorbed in the study of dress and 
appearance, and the making up of 
betting-books, 


CHAPTER II. 
QUEEN’S BARGAINS—VARIOUS. 


Ir was a wonder that with such 
‘hard bargains’ the Queen’s service 
could be carried on at all, or to 
any useful purpose ; but as a mat- 
ter of fact these erratic characters 
were as a rule smart fellows, who 
could do as much work in an hour 
as plodding mediocrity could ac- 
complish in three. It is too fre- 
quently your bright and clever 


man who yields to temptation, 
and goes to the dogs; while an- 
other, of mere average ability, 
keeping within the bounds of pru- 
dence and respectability, often 
rises to comparative eminence by 
sheer force of steady plodding and 


the ‘magic of patience.’ The tor- 
toise reaches the goal that the 
hare might have attained in a 
bound. 

Even in Mr. Blackley’s room 
and the Refuge work had to be 
done, and was done, while in 
other parts of the office there were 
plenty of steady-going and indus- 
trious fellows who conscientiously 
did their duty. 

One somewhat eccentric indi- 
vidual, but notorious for patient 
assiduity, went out for two hours’ 
leave to get married. He said 
nothing of his intention to any 
companion of the quill, but pro- 
ceeded to meet his bride at the 
altar, and having duly taken his 
part in the ceremony and signed 
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the register, he sent the lady home 
in a cab, and came back to his 
duty as if nothing had happened. 
He was wont to laugh grimly over 
the incident in later days, when- 
ever it pleased the fraternity to use 
it to point a moral or adorn a 
facetious tale ; and his pen only 
travelled faster as he chuckled at 
the remembrance of tlie joke. 

This man was of a penurious 
and saving turn of mind—almost, 
indeed, a miser. It was reported 
that he once bought a table to add 
to his domestic comfort, and was 
seen carrying it home himself to 
save porterage. 

There were some men who ulti- 
mately distinguished themselves 
in a mild way; and notably one 
who became (and is now, I be- 
lieve) the head of the same depart- 
ment, in its remodelled and puri- 
tied condition, in which he then 
served as an extra clerk. 

Mr. Holman was another in- 
stance of a hard-working and de- 
serving official. He was the head 
of a branch, which he ruled with 
a rod of iron; and woe to the 
scapegrace who neglected his 
duty in Mr. Holman’s branch! 
It was one of this gentleman’s 
duties to summon before the ma- 
gistrates any unlucky seamen who 
could be charged with desertion 
from the mercantile marine, and 
his name was dreaded by Jack 
more than a hurricane on 8 lee- 
shore. Strings of these unfortu- 
nate fellows were brought up from 
time to time, and punished by im- 
prisonment for breaking contract 
and deserting their ships in foreign 
ports. So that altogether Mr. 
Holman had little popularity to 
boast of, either in the branch or 
out of it. 

Merchant seamen are a curious 
body to deal with, and by an eéc- 
centric practice of changing their 
names as often as they wished to 
escape identification, they gave 
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Holman a great deal of trouble ; 
but perhaps the trouble was not 
unmixed with a sportsman’s plea- 
sure in stalking or marking down 
the game. 

These same men, however, were 
very grateful for any little service 
rendered in guiding them through 
such official mazes as they were 
sometimes entangled in; and more 
than once I was asked by Jack, as 
he twisted his hat about and ex- 
amined it, with a murmured apo- 
logy for presuming so much, 
whether I wouldn’t ‘take some- 
thing’ with him, by way of com- 
pensation for my trouble; the 
‘something’ being usually a bot- 
tle of wine, when it was specified, 
as it was naturally opined that a 
person in my exalted position 
could not be expected to stoop to 
a glass of grog, much less to the 
foaming beverage of Alton and 
its breweries. But these kind of- 
fers were declined with many 
thanks, much to the injury of 
Jack’s sensitive nature. 

The mate of a small foreign- 
going craft having to fill up a 
form, in which there was a column 
for ‘Christian and surname at full 
length,’ wrote carefully therein, 
‘John Smith, ful! length 5 feet 
8 inches.’ But I am inclined to 
think that in this instance a cer- 
tain waggishness prompted the 
seafaring mind, coupled perhaps 
with a degree of contempt for 
official ceremonial. 

Before I leave the unclassic 
region below bridge, and transfer 
the scene to less unfashionable 
quarters in the West, I must add 
one more story : 

A dear old friend, now gone to 
his rest, served for several of 
his early years in one of the Cus- 
tom House departments. He 
chafed under the irksome mono- 
on. of his oe duties, the 
small pay, e long, lo 
he saw before him ere bee ccead 
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hope to obtain a competency that 
was worth toiling for. He felt 
that he was capable of higher 
things than ticking and totalling, 
and determined to cut hi 

adrift from a service in which 
there was so little room for ambi- 
tion, and so poor a prospect of 
success in life. His friends, who 
had taken infinite pains to pro- 
cure him the appointment, tried 
hard to dissuade him from relin- 
quishing a permanent and assured 
income for a mere chance of suc- 
cess in the commercial world, into 
which, unaided, he proposed to 
venture. Fortunately for him, 
however, he refused to listen to 
his advisers, and having secured a 
clerkship in a City office, he work- 
ed so well that before long he had 
‘made himself indispensable to his 
employers, and was able to com- 
mand a partnership in the firm ; 
until, having amassed a well-earn- 


‘ed fortune on the Stock Exchange, 


he became one of the best known 
and most respected men in the 
City. Here was an instance in 
which the Government lost a 
valuable servant through a policy 
of economy. 

Boys will be boys, and clever 
boys must have an outlet for sur- 
plus energy, as well as a sphere 
for the exercise of their inventive 
faculties. In the same room with 
my friend J., in the Custom 
House Department, there was an 
elderly gentleman of the stereo- 
typed pattern of an old and re- 
spectable Government official. 
Every morning he walked in at 
ten o’clock, and hung his hat on 
the same peg it had occupied 
year after year for a generation. 
His umbrella was placed in the 
same corner, and his gloves, care- 
fully pulled out and folded in half, 
were deposited in the same pocket 
of his speckless out-of-door coat. 
The coat was changed for an old 
office habiliment, rubbed shiny on 
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the sleeves and shoulders ; and, 
having first brushed his remaining 
locks of hair, he produced a puff- 
box from a sly corner in the lava- 
tory, and proceeded to powder 
his bald head; he was then ready 
to commence the routine of his 
daily duty. 

J. and another wicked young 
rascal had taken due note of our 
old friend’s habits, and one hot 
day in July furtively introduced 
into the puff-box a quantity of 
finely pulverised loaf-sugar. The 
old gentleman proceeded through 
the usual morning programme, and 
having powdered the top of his 
head—this time with refined 
sugar—sat down to work. The 
wicked boys were watching ; and 
presently the flies began to dis- 
cover the treat prepared for them. 
The old gentleman’s hand went up 
to his bald head again and again 
as he drove off the persistent in- 
sects. Then he powdered the 
irritated skin again; but all to 
no purpose. The flies, he said, 
were getting very troublesome— 
‘Phew! foof, s-s-s! really it’s 
impossible to work!’ He got up 
and washed, and powdered again ; 
but back came the flies, and the 
poor old boy was worried the 
whole afternoon. 

J. and his young coadjutor in 
the sugar experiment had observed 
that another of their companions 
of the desk was in the habit of 
finding some excuse every day for 
going to another part of the de- 
partment at the very time when 
at certain hours the business came 
in thick and fast, and was most 
troublesome. This shirking on 
the part of Jones, we will call 
him, made the work fall still more 
heavily on our young inventives, 
and they matured a plan for pay- 
ing him out. Jones had a little 
aay in the suburbs, where he 

ept a few fowls, and was able to 
cultivate scarlet-runners, and a 
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row or so of cabbages for the 
table, together with a moss-rose 
for his button-hole, or a scarlet 
geranium. Every few days, in 
the laying season, he was accus- 
tomed to bring up a supply of 
new-laid eggs, two of which he 
boiled daily for his lunch in the 
water-muller provided by the 
establishment for toilet purposes ; 
and having a frugal mind—and 
withal a slender purse—he occa- 
sionally succeeded in adding the 
luxury of a sample bottle of port- 
wine, which, by some means, he 
obtained for nothing when he 
made his mysterious peregrinations 
at the busy times already men- 
tioned. 

Takjng advantage of an early 
opportunity in Jones’s absence, J. 
and his friend carefully boiled all 
the six eggs they found for fifteen 
minutes, then immersed them in 
cold water, dried them nicely, and 
put them back into their neat little 
basket ; then they opened the 
sample bottle of port, added an 
ounce of jalap to the contents, 
corked it up, and awaited their 
victim. 

When lunch-time came, Jones 
boiled two of his eggs, and was 
much puzzled when he sat down 
to eat them. Thought he must 
have brought up the nest-eggs by 
mistake. Boiled two more, and 
then the other two. It was no 
use, he could not eat them, so he 
munched his _bread-and-butter 
and drank his port-wine. I need 
not pursue the present history of 
Jones in the next twenty-four 
hours, nor picture the glee of his 
avenged persecutors. Suffice it to 
say that he learned how the path 
of duty was the way of safety, 
and concluded thenceforward to 
avoid shirking, lest a worse thing 
might happen to him. 

If in these days of romance 
veragity alone has any merit to 
commend itself, the stories I re- 
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late are all true, though the names 
in many cases are necessarily fic- 
titious. I wish, however, to dis- 
claim any intention of writing an 
autobiography. 

As the Chinaman may enjoy his 
bird’s-nest soup or roasted puppy, 
and the Russian his tallow-candle 
au naturel, so there are people 
I know who have pleasure in the 
study of biography, even of hum- 
ble individuals; but whether the 
taste for that kind of reading be 
natural or acquired, biography 
never had much attraction for me, 
and autobiography still less. I 
would, therefore, spare the kind 
reader. So far as I refer to my 
personal history, I do so merely 
of necessity or convenience. 


After spending, then, about four . 


years in the Marine Ticket De- 
partment, my dear father died, 
and I was translated to a superior 


office—one of the first, in fact,. 


under the Crown. 

My father was the representa- 
tive of an old Middlesex family, 
that had given its sons to both 
arms of the service militant, while 
he himself had passed an honour- 
able life in the Civil Service ; and 
it was in posthumous recognition 
of his merits that I received an 
appointment in the same office; 
not, however, without strong re- 
presentations in my behalf by in- 
fluential persons. In those days 
it was the custom to reward the 
long and faithful services of a 
father in this manner ; and it was 
felt to be a wrong done to the 
Service when a privilege by which 
they could at least hope to pro- 
vide for one son was taken away 
by the adoption of the present 
system of public competition for 
all appointments. A Civil ser- 
vant has fewer chances than men 
in other professions of placing his 
sons out in life. He cannot bring 
them up to take his place, and con- 
tinue a business that his industry 
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and talents might have made in 
the open professions; and from 
the impossibility of making a for- 
tune, or doing more than living 
from hand to mouth, he gene- 
rally has no capital to start them 
with. 

On taking up my new appoint- 
ment, I was kindly received by 
my father’s old friends; and the 
chief clerk of my division, who 
was a type of the English gentle- 
man of that generation, wished 
me, in rounded periods, ‘a suc- 
cessful official career.’ 

This department was in every 
way a contrast to the Inferno I 
had escaped from. The fine lofty 
rooms themselves had an air of re- 
pose about them, and the ok 
spirit of the days of chivalry 
seemed to linger in the place. 
The officials were then, with 
scarcely one exception, the sons of 
gentlemen, and had obtained their 
appointments under a careful sys- 
tem of selection, on the recom- 
mendation of responsible men of 
rank or high position. The begin- 
ning of evil days, however, was 
even then dawning. 

The department was presided 
over, roughly speaking, by a se- 
cretary and six principal officers ; 
and my division was governed by 
Sir Robert Crowley, a personage 
who had risen by his talents and 
energy from the humble position 
of a dockyard clerk. He was a 
man of great ambition; and al- 
though he was ready to reward 
those who served him, he would 
trample under foot all mere sen- 
timent, or what is generally un- 
derstood by gentlemanly feeling, 
in order to gain his ends. 

Promotion by seniority was no 
longer to be recogni The 
next man might be quite fitted 
for the higher post when his turn 
came ; but if Sir Robert chose to 
consider another and a junior 
officer better qualified, the long- 
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deferred hopes of the senior were 
doomed to cruel disappointment. 
This was called a cut-throat sys- 
tem; and much injustice, heart- 
burning, and bitterness were the 
product of it. 

The old rule of promotion by 
seniority, qualified by a condition 
of sufficient merit, provided an 
adequate incentive to zeal, while 
it discouraged the self-asserting 
emulation and scarce concealed 
bidding for promotion which is 
now so well understood in Go- 
vernment departments, and so 
offensive to the really able but 
unostentatious officer. 

At the worst, under this time- 
honoured method, you might pro- 
mote a man of minimum qualifi- 
cations who would lean on the 
judgment of stronger minds, and 
act with caution rather than bril- 
liance. But under the new theory 
of promoting by merit alone, you 
not only open a wide door to the 
parasite and the favourite, but 
necessarily promote the man who 
has taken the greatest and possi- 
bly the meanest advantage of his 
companions to parade his own 
ability, to tout for notoriety, and 
to advertise his talents. The 
showy, noisy, and unprincipled, 
and those of coarser mind, are too 
probably brought to the front, 
and they surround themselves, 
whenever they can, with their 
own creatures, to the detriment 
and not to the advantage of the 
public service. 

Sir Robert, in the days of his 
glory, took a house at Crowley 
and called it Crowley House ; so 
that he became Sir Robert Crow- 
ley, of Crowley House, Crowley. 
He set up his horses and lived in 
much style; but he died at last 
a bankrupt, I believe, leaving his 
widow penniless. 

I have but few anecdotes of my 
short ience under his régime, 
but one, at least, will be amusing. 
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Matthew Bingley was a dear 
old boy, dating from the last cen- 
tury, and highly proper in all his 
commynications with the classes 
below him. He had an unfor- 
tunate impediment in his speech, 
and a painful habit of stammering. 
It was told of him that passing 
through the spacious hall of 
Somerset House, he saw sitting 
there a sailor, waiting for some 
information. The sailor held a 
parrot on his forefinger, and be- 
guiled the idle moments by ex- 
hibiting his bird to the messengers 
and others standing around. Bing- 
ley joined the little audience, 
who respectfully made way for 
him. 

‘Can your p-p-arrot t-t-talk? 
said he, in his condescending 
manner. 

The sailor looked up con- 
temptuously. 

‘Tf he couldn’t talk better than 
you,’ he replied, ‘T’d wring his 
(blank) neck.’ 

A sailor’s vocabulary is limited ; 
and the adjective he used on this 
occasion to qualify the substantive 
was one of universal application 
with him and his mates. It 
proved so expressive, however, 
that Bingley retreated without 
further parley amid a suppressed 
titter from the scandalised little 
crowd. 

I said there was an air of re- 
finement about this office and its 
occupants; but Nature delights 
in variety, and its light and 
shade find their counterpart in 
human character. There was a 
surly messenger who had, perhaps, 
been irritated by intermittent con- 
tact with an illiterate public, for 
in those days the School Board 
was not. It was his duty to 
answer inquiries anent the well- 
being of sailors on foreign sta- 
tions; and, having informed a 
poor woman that her husband was 
dead, he added, 
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‘There! Pay your shilling, 
and ery outside.’ 

This old wretch, if I remember 
rightly, had been a sailor himself ; 
but, for the sake of the cloth, I 
hope I am in error; for a sailor, 
above all, has a tender heart for a 
suffering woman. 

I was transferred after a year 
to the division of another princi- 
pal officer, and here I was happy 
to find that no cut-throat system 
had been introduced. The work 
was done well and conscientiously 
under a man who was the soul of 
honour, and abhorred all trucu- 
lence or deviation from the un- 
written law of social amenity. 
The name of Sir Thomas Tassell 
Grant will always be remembered 
with affection and honour. Peace 
to him! In contrast with the 
wearing, tearing worriers of modern 
life, he stands in proportion as a 
statesman to a fox-terrier. 

I had learned in Sir Robert's 
division the methods of calculat- 
ing the cost of every ship in the 
navy in the items of pay of 
officers and wages of seamen, and 
had been inducted into the mys- 
teries of preparing estimates un- 
der these heads for my superiors 
to lay before the Legislature ; but 
I was now in a new line of busi- 
ness, more varied, perhaps, in its 
duties, but even less poetic. The 
division in which I recommenced 
an official life was termed irreve- 
rently ‘ The Beef and Pork Shop.’ 
It was, in reality, the Marine Com- 
missariat Department, providing 
all the food and clothing of the 
seamen and marines that man the 
British fleet and constitute the 
first line of defence of our native 
country. I had to begin again at 
the bottom of the ladder, and 
bend my intellectual faculties to 
the monotonous duty of copying 
letters. All letters at that time 
were laboriously copied by hand 
into classified books kept for the 
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purpose ; but this cumbrous sys- 
tem has long since given way, 
like hand-loom weaving, to supe- 
rior machinery. Very soon, how- 
ever, I was allowed to write the 
letters themselves, till, in the 
course of years, I had advanced 
through all the stages of official 
life to reporting and superintend- 
ing. 
This curriculum had a great 
advantage over that now in 
fashion. The superintending of- 
ficer was trained to a perfect 
knowledge of all the details of 
his profession, and was necessarily 
more efficient than a man under 
the new system, whose only 
knowledge of detail can be such 
as he may pick up from his ju- 
niors. For latter-day wisdom aims 
at making superior officers at once 
out of inexperienced though high- 
ly educated men who have not 


been through the drudgery of ap- 


prenticeship. We should not ex- 
pect success to follow a similar 
experiment in any other profession 
or calling. But the reformer, 
with his nose in the air, says, 
‘Pooh! Any man can be a clerk.’ 

Now, the superintendent of a 
branch is a man who needs a wide 
and intimate knowledge of his 
business ; and although he is still 
called by the misleading title of 
clerk, with the prefix of ‘ Princi- 
pal,’ ‘Senior, or what not, his 
duties, for the most part, resemble 
those of a consulting barrister in 
constant practice. 

Such a man must be able to 
get up case after case, each com- 
plicated and differing from the 
last, weigh evidence, and recom- 
mend the course to be adopted ; 
and the matured and trustworthy 
judgment required in any Civil 
servant who holds a responsible 
position can be acquired thorough- 
ly by that man only who begins 
with the alphabet of his profes- 
sion, 
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By my side, in the early days 
of my pilgrimage through the 
‘Beef and Pork Shop, sat a 
young man, junior to me in years, 
but distinguished from many of 
his fellows by natural talent, if 
not also by the aspirations of a 
mind impatient of the drudgery to 
which he was indeed too long 
condemned. Conscious of his 
own ability he qualified in his 
spare hours, and duly passed his 
examination as a barrister. He 
had taken his chambers in the 
Temple, and actually sent in his 
resignation of the Government 
appointment, rejoicing in eman- 
cipation from the trammels of red 
tape, and exhilarated by the con- 
templation of the wide field open- 
ing before him in which he felt 
assured of a brilliant career, when, 
unfortunately for him, his health 
broke down. Unfortunately for 
him, but happily, as it turned 
out, for his country. He was re- 
tained in the service, and, after 
reconstructing the contract system 
of the Admiralty, reorganising 
the financial laws of the island of 
Malta, and rendering many other 
valuable services to consecutive 
Governments, he now holds a high 
position in Cairo ; for this gentle- 
man is His Excellency Francis W. 
Rowsell, C.B., C.M.G., Adminis- 
trateur Anglais des Domaines de 
Etat Egyptien. 

In the various divisions of the 
department were many men of 
great promise, Several, like Mr. 
Rowsell, had qualified for bar- 
risters, and were none the less 
useful as Civil servants in conse- 
quence. One well-remembered 
friend, who has gone to his long 
home, had not only been called 
to the Bar, but had studied during 
his limited holidays and in even- 
ing hours, and taken his degree at 
the London University. 
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Poor McKay! when the list of 
successful candidates was pub- 
lished, he looked eagerly down 
the names in the book till he 
found his own among them, and 
was surprised to observe an aster- 
isk against it. ‘Hullo! he said, 
‘what's this? He hoped some 
additional honour had fallen to 
him ; and I shall not forget the 
merriment with which he read out 
the footnote : ‘ This gentleman has 
not paid his fees.’ 

He got married, and set up 
a small suburban establishment, 
where, one day, in the back gar- 
den, a facetious neighbour de- 
tected sundry pairs of stockings 
fluttering in the breeze over the 
little grass-plot, and sent him 
some amusing verses on the sub- 
ject. I read and returned them 
with the following addendum, for 
which I beg to apologise, regret- 
ting that I have not the original 
lines, which were written by. a lady 
unknown to me: 

Methinks how I see them waving— 

The blue, the red, and the white— 


From the sunny hour of morning 
Till eve with her paling light, 


Tripping a dance in shadow, 
wn on the even lawn— 
Ghosts of the fairy tooties 
That never felt a corn, 


Only a sock or a stocking, 
Or a cuff or two here and there ; 
But nothing that might be shocking 
To eyes of the young and fair. 


Fancy may picture a night-cap 

Or something adorned with lace— 
With crochet, or with insertion— 

A gentle form to grace. 


But the Muse must _ her flying, 


Folding her win t, 
And think of the clothes a-drying 
As but for the hands and feet. 


Lines that are written on linen, 
As linen that hangs upon line, 
Should be free as the air of the mountain, 
And pure as the gold we refine. 


A Pie may be perfectly proper, 
hen Pegasus stoops to the pegs ; 
But stockings refreshed in the copper 
Must never remind us of legs. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
SIR GEOFFREY'S OPINIONS. 


AppaRENTLY Mr. Gayre found 
his subject less easy than it seemed 
at first mention, for, instead of 
proceeding to say what he had to 
say, he repeated his former state- 
ment in a different form. 

‘ Believe me, I played the part 
of eavesdropper quite unintention- 
ally. It was impossible for me 
to help hearing your conversa- 
tion.’ 

* No,’ answered Susan, varying 
her monosyllable, but not its 
sense. ‘It does not matter in the 


least,’ she went on, imagining Mr. 
Gayre intended to convey some 


sort of apology. ‘ Lal spoke loud 
enough for all the world to hear.’ 

The banker laughed. ‘That is 
quite true,’ he said. ‘ Of course, 
Miss Drummond, it would be 
both impertinent and intrusive 
were I to make any remark on 
Mr. Hilderton’s words. All I 
want to say is—’ 

‘ Don’t say anything hard about 
poor Lal,’ she interrupted. ‘ He 
is trying at times; but so few 
people understand him.’ 

‘I think I do.’ 

‘No, indeed, you cannot. Even 
to-night, for instance—’ and then 
Lal’s champion paused suddenly. 

‘Even to-night, for instance ? 
repeated Mr. Gayre, with quiet 
suggestiveness. 

‘I dislike half sentences, and 
yet I cannot finish mine,’ said 
Susan. ‘I may tell you this 
much, however,’ she added, ‘ that 
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the day’s festivities have tried his 
not particularly equable temper a 
good deal. After all, if you think 
over the position, it cannot be 
pleasant for a poor man who does 
possess genius to mix amongst 
people incapable of recognising 
genius till it is successful !’ 

‘You bring me to the very 
point I wanted to reach,’ replied 
thé banker. ‘I wish to help Mr. 
Hilderton to make the genius he 
undoubtedly possesses profitable ; 
but I scarcely know how to set 
about the matter. He is a little 
“ difficult.” ’ 

‘Not a little—very,’ amended 
Susan. ‘So difficult, that I really 
sometimes fail to see how even 
his best friends are to put him in 
the straight road for fortune.’ 

* lam quite willing to try, if you 
assist me with a few hints. Know- 
ing the interest—the great inter- 
est—you take in Mr. Hilderton’s 
future, it would give me the sin- 
cerest pleasure to aid him by any 
means in my power.’ 

‘I certainly like Lal,’ answered 
Susan slowly, struck by some- 
thing in her companion’s tone— 
something implied which she in- 
stinctively felt she ought to show 
him she understood—‘ very much 
indeed; both for his own sake, and 
on account of old times ; but—’ 

‘I suppose one cannot expect 
a young lady to say more,’ Mr. 
Gayre observed, almost as if by 
way of inquiry. 

*I hope, Mr. Gayre, you don’t 
imagine for a moment—’ 

‘ What, Miss Drummond? 

Qa 
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‘ That I care for Mr. Hilderton 
excepting as a friend? A dear 
friend, of course; but one who 
could never by any possibility be 
more to me.’ Susan was a little 
angry, and spoke with a plain 
decision no man could really have 
misinterpreted. 

Mr. Gayre did not, at all events, 
though it suited his purpose to 
ask, 

‘And why should I not ima- 
gine? 

‘Because,’ she answered, ‘I 
thought you knew me better.’ 

Just for a moment there came 
a wild temptation over him to say 
he did, to cast his arms around 
her and strain her to his heart, 
and then and there, under the 
silent stars, with lights gleaming 
through the open windows above, 
and music floating down to where 
they stood, tell the tale of how 
love in middle age had come to 
him, and made life all beautiful 
and good and sweet, since a cer- 
tain May day, when for the first 
time he saw Susan Drummond’s 
fair dear face calmly watching 
the antics of Squire Temperley’s 
hunter in Hyde Park. 

But he was prudent; he did 
know her so well that he felt sure, 
if the faintest consciousness of 
liking him over-much had entered 
her mind, those charming lips 
would never have spoken the 
words which filled his heart with 
such delight. He would wait ; 
he would not frighten, even by a 
gesture, this innocent, fearless, 
winsome bird, which seemed in- 
clined to flutter towards him and 
settle on his hand. 

‘To be quite candid,’ he an- 
swered, and in his voice there was 
no trace of the strong constraint 
he put on his speech, ‘I thought 
I did know you better. It was 
an idea which would never have 
entered my own mind; but Mrs. 
Jubbins felt so sure, so satisfied—’ 
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‘Dear, kind Mrs. Jubbins,’ 
murmured Susan. ‘She has in- 
deed been good to Lal.’ 

‘Then there is really nothing 
in the affair? 

‘Nothing whatever; nothing 
on either side,’ she said eagerly, 
yet with a pretty confusion. ‘Still, 
none the less, Mr. Gayre, you'll 
help him, won't you? 

None the less! If she could 
only have read his soul she would 
have understood all the more—a 
thousand times the more! 

‘I will do my best, my very 
best for him,’ answered the banker 
earnestly ; ‘but you must help 
me, Miss Drummond. You will 
teach me how to give him hints 
and avoid offence.’ 

* Not a very easy task,’ she de- 
clared ; ‘ but I will try to teach 
you the geography of that very 
strange country, Lionel Hilder- 
ton’s mind ; that is to say, so far 
as I feel able,’ she added, with an 
unintentional significance. ‘ And 
now you must not say I am likea 
child who does not know what it 
wants if I ask you to take me in 
again. I feel as much too cold 
as I did too warm ten minutes 

The night air out here is 
chilly.’ 

‘Wrap your shaw! closer around 
you,’ said Mr. Gayre anxiously. 
‘I am afraid you are not well. 
You have been over-exciting your- 
self,’ 

‘Perhaps I have a little,’ she 
agreed ; ‘ but that is nothing, and 
I feel so much happier, so very 
much happier, since we talked 
about Lal. I don’t know how to 
thank you enough; I ‘don’t in- 
deed.’ 

Mr. Gayre could have told her; 
but once again he refrained. Who 
would willingly, even for reality, 
break the soft spell of such & 
dream as the man then revelled 
in? 


‘ And so,’ to change the subject, 
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he said, looking up at The Warren, 
‘ you think Love would not bea 
suitable tenant for Lady Meri- 
oneth’s cottage ? 

‘Well, you see,’ explained 
Susan, leaning a little on his arm 
as they ascended the slope, her 
head bent somewhat back, her 
eyes scanning the long terrace and 
the brilliantly-lighted windows, 
‘the poets, so far as I can remem- 
ber, have never yet represented 
Love as a Millionaire.’ 

‘What do you think of Mr. 
Sudlow as combining both cha- 
racters 

‘I may be wrong,’ she an- 
swered, ‘ but I fancy he feels his 
position as a rich man too much 
to act the part of Cupid very 
naturally.’ 

‘And yet he is deeply smitten 
with my niece.’ 

‘So I see,’ Susan agreed ; and 
they proceeded a dozen steps or 
more in silence. 

They were ascending surely, if 
slowly, towards the house. Min- 
gling with the tones of the music 
they could hear the voices of those 
guests who were pacing to and 
fro, or standing upon the terrace. 
Now there came to them the 
curious, muffled, yet continuous 
noise produced by a hundred light 
feet skimming over polished floors 
—a moment more and they were 
able to catch glimpses of the 
dancers themselves. Soon it 
would be all over, that brief time 
spent in paradise, which Mr. 
Gayre knew he should never, 
while life lasted, forget. In- 
voluntarily, almost, he slackened 
his already tardy steps, and said, 

*Do not walk so fast, Miss 
Drummond. You arg tired.’ 

‘Fast!’ she repeated; ‘slow 
rathereven for a snail;’ at the same 
time, however, following his ex- 
ample, while she turned a thought- 
ful dreamy face towards the 


gleaming lights and the laughing 


groups, and the flitting figures 
as they appeared and disappeared 


within the rooms. 

‘If you could choose your lot 
in life,’ asked the banker, break- 
ing in upon her reverie, ‘ what 
would it be? 

‘You ask a very strange ques- 
tion,’ said Susan, turning towards 
him a glance eloquent in its wist- 
ful astonishment. 

‘Dol? And yet one I should 
imagine easily answered. We all 
have, or have had, I suppose, our 
dreams of what we should like 
life to prove. If some enchanter 
put it into your power to- 
night to select your path, where 
would you have it lie? Across 
the hill-top or winding among 
lowly valleys? Should you select 
to be rich and great, or humble 
and out of the battle? Perhaps, 
like Agur, of whom we hear now 
so very little, you would pray 
for a happy mean ? 

‘I don’t think I should,’ she 
replied. 

‘What would you ask for, 
then? he persisted. ‘ Wealth, 
power, love, genius ?” 

She shook her head. 

‘Is it that you will not tell 
me, or that, never having thought 
the question out previously, you 
are unable to decide ? 

‘I never have thought about 
the matter before,’ she said. 
‘Still, I fancy I know what I 
should most wish to be able to 
do.’ 

‘ And that is? 

*You must not laugh, Mr. 
Gayre, if I tell you—I could not 
bear you to laugh.’ 

‘On my honour, I won’t laugh, 
no matter how extraordinary 
your desire may seem.’ 

‘I should wish, then—’ 

‘Yes, Miss Drummond ? for she 
stopped and hesitated. 

‘To be able to make the best 
of whatever lot was appointed for 
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me. If I were wise I know I 
should not ask for riches, or 
competence, or happiness, or 
talent, or renown; but simply 
that I should have strength and 
wisdom to be, not merely con- 
tent in the state of life assigned 
me, but to make a “good thing 
of it,” as Sir Geoffrey would say.’ 
And for a moment, in the star- 
light, Mr. Gayre could see a 
smile wreathe Susan’s lips and 
chase away the grave shadows 
that had seemed to change the 
whole expression of her tender 
lovely face. 

For a moment the banker was 
startled—actually startled. He 
had long felt the girl’s daily life 
and practice to be a lay sermon ; 
but he was scarcely prepared for 
such a confession of faith as that 
involved in the words she uttered. 
Just at first he did not understand, 
even dimly, what she meant, and 
days and weeks and months, and 
even years, were destined to pass be- 
fore the man thoroughly compre- 
hended youth in its ignorance 
may conceive a simple and sub- 
lime ideal that shall yet, with 
tears and struggles, with sorrow 
and pain, eventually impress 
something like the image of 
Divinity upon broken and con- 
trite hearts, or souls worn, weary, 
and buffeted by the billows of 
temptation, by the agony of 
remorse ! 

Had he only known it, he was 
standing then under the starlight 
side by side with his better 
angel. Yet the world and the 
things of the world left him 
without other answer to her words 
than the question, 

‘ Are you a fatalist, Miss Drum- 
mond? Do you believe we can- 
not even rough-hew the marble of 
our lives? 

*I believe,’ she answered, ‘that 
as we cannot forecast the events of 
the next twenty-four hours, as 


we are unable to tell in the morn- 
ing what may occur before night, 
“free will” resolves itself into 
whether we shall be good or bad 
children in our school and play- 
time. Fact is, Mr. Gayre,’ added 
Susan, with a gaiety which had 
a touch of underlying sadness, 
‘I have been enjoying life too 
much lately, and so I want to 
prepare myself to bear the dark 
days bravely when they come— 
as come they must.’ 

‘You add the Spirit of Pro- 
phecy to the Voice of the 
Preacher, Miss Drummond.’ 

‘ Thank you for listening to the 
words of both so gravely,’ an- 
swered Susan ; and as she spoke 
she would have taken her hand 
from his arm, and turned to enter 
the house by a glass door opening 
on a corridor which split the 
cottage in twain, and gave egress 
to all the reception and some of 
the principal bed rooms, had not 
Mr. Gayre detained her. 

‘Indeed, indeed,’ he said, ‘I 
meant no sarcasm. I feel there 
is truth underlying your words, 
though I confess I do not exactly 
comprehend them. Why-should 
you, in your sunny youth, talk 
so wisely concerning dark days? 
Why should you, from whom all 
true men would keep even the 
knowledge of sin and trouble, 
imagine it could ever prove 
necessary for you to “make the 
best of your lot in life” ? 

‘Because I have known sor- 
row, and am certain I shall know 
more ; besides, Mr. Gayre, even 
if such a thing were possible, I 
should not like to live a perfectly 
prosperous and easy life. One 
ought to see both sides.’ 

‘True daughter of Eve, you 
want to pluck of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil! I 
really cannot recollect ever having 
heard you take so despondent a 
view of life before. Is it Mr. 
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Hilderton’s poverty, or Mr. Sud- 
low’s plenty, or this gay and 
festive scene, which causes you 
to regard existence as so utterly 
gloomy an affair? 

She did not answer for a mo- 
ment. Somehow, as he paused 
and listened, he felt rather than 
heard she was catching a sob- 
bing breath; then, just as it 
seemed he could contain himself 
no longer, as if he must pour 
forth the full torrent he had so 
long restrained, she said, with 
a little touch of her usual 
vivacity, 

‘There are some people, you 
know, Mr. Gayre, on whom the 
spectacle of a crowd induces a far 
greater melancholy than the sight 
of a single corpse. Especially if 
the corpse has had anything to 
bequeath. Well, in a different 
way that is my case to-night. I 
suppose it is only because I am so 
tired that I project myself (that is 
a good word) to a time when not 
merely in those now brilliantly 
lighted rooms there won't be a 
single guest, but when I myself, 
Susan Drummond, shall feel 


** Like one who treads alone 
Some banquet-hall deserted.” 


Forgive me, Mr. Gayre; ah, I 
did not mean to make you gloomy 
too. Iam going to Mrs. Jubbins; 
I want to ask her a favour.’ And 
with a smile she left him at the 
porch, and crossing the wide hall 
made her way to the inner draw- 
ing-room, from which a few days 
before had proceeded the speech 
that struck Deputy Pettell dumb. 
Following close upon her Mr. 
Gayre saw the girl glide behind 
the easy-chairs and lounges where 
dowagers sat fanning themselves, 
and exchanging weighty confi- 
dences concerning household mat- 
ters, and the perfections of their 
children, till she reached Mrs. 
Jubbins, standing near one of the 
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windows talking to Mr. Brown, 
who felt even his great mansion 
at Walton-on-Thames shrink 
into insignificance beside Lady 
Merioneth’s ‘little box,’ into 
which, bya mere freak of Fortune, 
the widow had walked as ‘ coolly 
and unconcernedly as if she were 
as intimately acquainted with 
noblemen’s houses as with the old 
place in Brunswick-square.’ For 
a minute Susan stood quietly 
waiting, her face white as her 
dress, and a far-off yearning ex- 
pression in those soft tender 
brown eyes the banker had never 
seen before. Then suddenly Mrs. 
Jubbins turning became aware of 
her presence. Whatever Susan's 
request, it was evidently granted 
with pleasure. The hostess touched 
the fair cheek with her fan, 
lingeringly, lovingly. Mr. Gayre 
could have blessed the buxom 
Eliza for that graceful caress. 
Then as Miss Drummond, thread- 
ing her way back as dexterously 
as she had come, passed through 
the archway into the long draw- 
ing-room, where dancing was in 
progress, Mrs, Jubbins made 
some remark to the Walton-on- 
Thames Croesus the banker knew 
had kindly reference to his niece’s 
friend. 

Still standing by the door, he 
saw Susan’s white dress flitting 
down the corridor. It went on 
and on, past the hall, past the 
dining and morning and billiard 
rooms, past the library and the 
state bedchambers ; finally disap- 
pearing down a passage at right 
angles with the main gallery. 
Through the music, through the 
tip-tapping of the dancers’ feet, 
through the buzz of conversation, 
and the clatter of plates, and 
popping of corks in the supper- 
room, he heard the closing of a 
distant door, and Susan Drum- 
mond did not again that night 
bless his sight. 
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What could have gone wrong? 
What was the matter with her? 
He waited and waited for her re- 
appearance, but waited in vain. 
All the guests who wished to 
catch the last train had gone. 
Weary chaperons were casting 
stern and reproachful glances at 
girls who persisted in just one 
dance-more, one more still; even 
Mrs. Jubbins’ prosperous face 
began to show signs of wear and 
tear. Amongst the musicians a 
man fell out occasionally to rest. 
The hours had told on the waiters, 
some of whom looked limp as to 
their cravats, and dishevelled 
about the head. Still the young 
people went on dancing fresh and 
gay, as though the party was just 
beginning ; but Susan came not, 
and Mr. Gayre’s anxiety and 
curiosity concerning what had 
become of her grew all the more 
intense, because he did not wish 
to ask any questions concerning 
the missing guest. 

With discontented and cynical 
eyes he was looking at his niece 
as she floated to the melody of 
a ravishing waltz round one of 
the ballrooms, pioneered by that 
captivating sinner Graceless, when 
one of the old Bloomsbury set, a 
contemporary of Mr. Jubbins, 
who had scores of times religi- 
ously played out rubber after 
rubber of whist in Branswick- 
square, accosted him. 

‘Not dancing, Gayre? began 
this individual, who was the 
human embodiment of snow in 
harvest; ‘leaving it for the juniors? 
You're right—no fool like an 
old one, you know! Well, and 
what do you think of all this? 
Things were different in my day, 
and in yours too, for that matter. 
It is enough to make Jubbins 
turn in his grave. If your wise 
father had been alive we'd have 
seen nothing of this sort. He'd 
have read madam a lecture. There 


are people here whose names 
would not be thought much of 
across a bill-stamp, eh? You've 
come to look after your niece, I 
suppose ? Handsome girl ! doesn’t 
take after your side of the house, 
at any rate. But it is astonishing 
how hard it is to get men to 
marry beauties. They fight shy 
of them when it comes to that, 
and I am sure I don’t wonder 
at it. 

‘Have you had any supper? 
I give you my solemn word I 
could not get a mouthful fit for 
any Christian man to eat till a 
quarter of an hour ago, when I 
seized the butler and made him 
bring me a cut of cold beef out of 
the larder, and a pint of draught 
ale. I knew their draught ale 
of old. Jubbins always dealt 
with Flowers, and she keeps up 
the charter. I shall be glad to 
be at home and in my bed, and 
I daresay you will, too. It is 
hard upon you, just when you 
must be beginning to feel you 
want rest and quiet, having that 
girl on your hands. However, 
Mrs. Jubbins will perhaps help 
you to get her off. She played 
her own cards so remarkably well, 
I daresay she can put your niece 
up to a thing or two. And so it 
was you looked out this fine place 
for the widow, eh? You know 
the sex! Give women their way 
about finery, and fashion, and 
folly, and you may lead them 
where you like by the nose. 
You're a sly dog, Gayre! Not a 
bad sort of place this to hang up 
your hat in for life, though the 
money that pays the rent was 
made out of dirty oil. You're a 
sly dog !’ 

Having emphasised which plea- 
sant utterance with an evil 
chuckle and a dig in the ribs, the 
old friend of the family took him- 
self off, leaving Mr. Gayre speech- 
less with indignation. 
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* You look as if you had lost a 
shilling, and not found even six- 
pence,’ said Sir Geoffrey, at this 
juncture taking up a position be- 
side his brother-in-law. The 
Baronet was just beginning really 
to enjoy the evening. He had 
drunk himself sober, if such an 
apparent paradox is intelligible. 
It was a way Sir Geoffrey had, 
or rather, as he frequently ex- 
plained, a way his constitution 
had. At the first start, when he 
began his libations—if that, in- 
deed, could be ever said to begin 
which was only suspended by 
sleep—strong liquors did appa- 
rently produce an effect faintly 
simulating intoxication; but as 
time went on, these evidences of 
a weak brain disappeared totally. 

‘Fact is,’ said Sir Geoffrey, 
‘drink steadies me.’ He spoke 


of it as a seafaring person might 
of ballast. He did not roll when 
he had his due complementaboard, 


and he was extremely ingenious 
in accounting for the extraordi- 
nary phenomenon, that the more 
champagne, or brandy, or ‘ what- 
ever was going’ he swallowed, 
the soberer he became. 

‘It is like this, you know,’ he 
declared : ‘every family, I take it, 
must, in the course of a few gener- 
ations, drink a certain amount; I 
daresay statistics could get at the 
amount. Well, then, don’t you 
see, if three or four of the lot fail 
to take their fair share, there 
must at last come some poor devil 
of a scapegoat like myself, who 
has to drink for the lot. I call it 
hard, deuced hard! I am sure, 
even on the score of expense, I'd 
like to live on tea and lemonade ; 
but Lord! when you’ve a consti- 
tution like mine to deal with, 
what are youto do?. A question 
so abstruse and so impossible to 
answer, that nobody tried to 
grapple with the difficulty pre- 
sented by the singular nature of 
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Sir Geoffrey’s internal arrange- 
ments. 

In a state then of steadiness 
and comprehension a teetotaller 
might have envied, Sir Geoffrey, 
seeing Mr. Gayre part com- 
pany with the Bloomsbury friend, 
sauntered across and made that 
remark anent the banker’s shilling 
and sixpence expression of face. 

Desirous, no doubt, of emulat- 
ing the little busy bee, Sir Geof- 
frey lounged about the rooms, 
affably entering into conversation 
with utter strangers, and, indeed, 
helping to do the honours for Mrs. 
Jubbins, as he might had Lady 
Chelston gone to a better world, 
and the widow and himself been 
engaged. Now and then, in this 
chance ride across country, he met 
with a crushing retort or a nasty 
fall; and, from experience, he 
knew pretty well what ‘the crusty, 
white-haired, and red-nosed old 
party had been saying to Gayre.’ 

‘ Deuced mixed lot, this,’ he ob- 
served, with a solemn shake of his 
knowing head. ‘I thought I'd 
seen a thing or two during the 
course of a life which has not 
been wholly spent in the quiet 
country ; but hang me if I ever 
could have imagined such a set 
out as this !’ 

* It must, indeed, seem a change 
to you to find yourself among so 
many solvent and respectable peo- 
ple,’ retorted Mr. Gayre, who was 
glad to vent his irritation on any 
one. 

‘That’s right, pass the blow 
round, my Jad! It does not hurt 
me,’ said the Baronet. ‘Solvent? 
he went on, looking about him, 
‘no doubt of that; but respect- 
able? h'm—m—m ! I notice some 
folks here who, unless I am 
greatly out in my reckoning, have 
sailed uncommonly close to the 
wind. But then their haul was 
ten thousands, or hundreds of 
thousands, which makes all the 
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ence.’ 

‘The whole thing is a con- 
founded bore,’ remarked his bro- 
ther-in-law, who did not feel in- 
clined at that moment to take up 
the cudgels for trade morality. 

* Peggie’s having the best of 
the fun of the fair,’ observed that 
young lady’s parent. ‘I don’t 
think she has been out one dance, 
and I have seen her send away 
would-be partners by the dozen. 
Lord, what a sly jadeit is! How 
does she do it? Just a modest 
downcast look, and an uplifted ap- 
pealing look, or the slightest turn 
of the shoulders, or an indolent 
movement of her fan, and she has 
all the men about her. I have 
been watching her, and wonder- 
ing. It is extraordinary. That 
sort of thing would not attract 
me; but it seems to suit other 
people. It is not my style.’ 

* No, I don’t think it is,’ agreed 
Mr. Gayre, who knew too well 
the type of frisky and frolicsome 
young lady the Baronet delighted 
in. 

‘ But she’s a splendid girl,’ pro- 
ceeded Sir Geoffrey ; ‘just look 
at her now. Faith, in that dress— 
I wonder how much the bill for 
it will tot up to?—she looks like 
some rare tropical bird. Gad! 
what a splendid colour she has 
to-night, just like the inner leaves 
of a damask rose! And her feet 
—there is not a woman in the 
room has such a foot and ankle ; 
all the Chelstons had good feet. 
Poor Margaret had pretty feet too, 
though a trifle low in the instep. 
Seriously now, Gayre, don’t you 
think it’s a thousand pities Peggie 
should be thrown away on mere 
wealth? She’d make a capital 
countess, and even as a duchess 
she would only be the right thing 
in the right place.’ 

* Well, if you know any stray 
earl or duke in want of a wife, 
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you might mention the matter to 
him,’ suggested Mr. Gayre. 

‘I declare the more I see of 
Peggie, the less I feel I can bear 
the notion of her being wasted on 
such a fellow as Sudlow. Why, 
he’s a perfect cad, and a stick in 
addition. He can’t skate, and he 
can’t ride, and he can’t dance, and 
he can’t shoot ; what the deuce can 
he do? 

‘Take care of his money,’ an- 
swered the banker; ‘and all I 
hope is he may give her a chance 
of helping him to take care of it 
also.’ 

‘*Well, I suppose we must 
make the best of a bad business,’ 
said Sir Geoffrey, with religious 
resignation ; ‘I am sure I try to 
do so. I gave her a hint or two 
before we came here; I told her 
she must not neglect her oppor- 
tunities. The worst of her is she’s 
such a flirt, always was, always 
will be; I don’t mean in any 
dangerous way—bless you, no! 
She'll take good care to get into 
no harm ; I could trust Peg any- 
where, trust her as I could my- 
self ? which, indeed, was saying 
so little for the charming Peggie’s 
discretion, that Mr. Gayre had to 
turn away his face and hide a 
smile, ‘ I wish she’d some female 
relations up in all that sort of 
thing,’ proceeded Sir Geoffrey, 
with an easy wave of his hand, 
indicating that he meant the art 
of securing eligible husbands, 
‘just to give her a chance; she 
wants training. Heavens! well 
schooled, she might marry whom 
she pleased. It’s no use think- 
ing of what's past; but if her 

r mother—’ 

At which juncture the Baronet 
stopped and sighed, and shook 
his head and sighed again. 

‘ Out of the fulness of your own 
abundant experience,’ suggested 
Mr. Gayre, ‘ don’t you think you 
might advise your daughter for 
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her good—tell her how to set 
about the great sport of hunting 
men ? 

* No, my dear fellow,’ answered 
the Baronet, who, if he imagined 
his brother-in-law was sneering 
at him, took care not to seem cog- 
nisant of the fact. ‘In the first 
place, to be truly successful, it 
should be pursued as a business, 
not a sport ; and in the next, only 
@ woman can really teach a wo- 
man how to dealt with the other 
sex. If a man, now—yourself, 
for instance—stood in want of a 
few tips, couldn’t I give them? 
and wouldn’t I, with pleasure ? 
But, bless my soul, your running 
is all straight enough. Here are 
you, and there’s the widow; 
you've only to say “ Come,” and 
she'll come fast enough, and why 
the deuce you don’t say it baffles 
me.’ 

* I must request, Sir Geoffrey—’ 

*O yes, I know all about that; 


but requests don’t alter cases, and 
though you may insist on people 
shutting their mouths, you can’t 
— them to close their eyes. 


Well, she’s as pleasant and hospit- 
able a woman as I'd ever desire 
to meet, and I will say she, or 
somebody for her, has a judgment 
in the matter of wine I wish were 
universal. You'll weed out a lot 
of these people, no doubt,’ and he 
nodded towards the room where 
what he called the ‘old fogies’ 
were ‘ playing at company.’ ‘ Poor 
soul, she knows no better; but 
you'll teach her, Gayre—you’'ll 
teach her ; and—she’ll make an 
apt pupil ; having delivered which 
last opinion, the Baronet was turn- 
ing away, probably to quite assure 
his mind as to whether Mrs. Jub- 
bins’ brandy was as good as her 
hock, when, inspired by a fresh 
idea, he paused to ask, 

‘ By the bye, where’s Susan? I 
haven't seen the little baggage for 
ages. She looked a bit bleached, 
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where she’s got to? There’s Lal 
Hilderton, face, as usual, black as 
a thunder-cloud. No doubt he 
knows. Hilderton—Lal—come 
here, can’t you! Where's Susan? 

* Haven't seen her for an hour 
or more.” 

‘ Where the deuce can she be? 
remarked Sir Geoffrey. ‘ How 
are you going to get back to your 
“ diggings” to-night, Lal? 

‘ Irish tandem,’ was the curt re- 
ply. 
‘Come and have something, 
then, to give your horses spirit 
for the journey,’ said the Baronét, 
taking the young man’s reluctant 
arm, and leading him tenderly 
towards the supper-room. 

Where was Susan ? where could 
she be? Miss Chelston did not 
know; for, pausing with Mr. 
Graceless close to where Mr. 
Gayre stood, she propounded the 
‘very question to her uncle he was 
longing to hear answered by some 
one. 

‘She is not going back to town 
to-night,’ said Mrs. Jubbins, ap- 
pearing at the moment Margaret 
was prettily expressing her won- 
der and astonishment. ‘ She’s 
tired ; she has been doing too 
much, and I’ve sent her to bed.’ 

For a second Miss Chelston 
looked at the speaker with in- 
credulous surprise ; then, seeing 
the hostess was not jesting, she 
pressed her fan against her chin, 
puckered her forehead, raised her 
eyebrows, murmured, ‘I am so 
sorry, and next moment the 
maize dress, with its splashes of 
colour, was whirling amongst the 
dancers, a dream of beauty and 
delight. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
ON THE WAY HOME, 

‘Poor Susan! poor, dear, kind, 
tiresome Susan! lamented Miss 
Chelston. ‘These are the sort 
of things she always would do. 
Almost kill herself to please people 
who scarcely considered it worth 
their while to say thank you; 
always ready to wear herself out 
for anybody.’ 

‘TI call the whole proceeding ex- 
tremely silly, to say the least of 
it,’ observed Mr. Sudlow. 

‘Do you? said Mr. Gayre. 

“Yes, I do,’ retorted Mr. Sud- 
low, in a tone intended to con- 
vince young Graceless he was out of 
the banker's leading-strings at last. 

‘And what,’ said Mr. Gayre, 
‘ should you call the proceeding, if 
you said the most of it? 

‘ That’s a question I decline to 
answer,’ answered the gentleman 
tersely styled ‘the cad’ by Sir 
Geoffrey ; hearing which valiant 
reply, Mr. Graceless burst out 
laughing. 

They were ail driving back to 
London together—Miss Chelston, 
Messieurs Sudlow, Graceless, and 
Gayre—with Sir Geoffrey on the 
box; three of the party in ex- 
tremely bad temper, and one not 
too well pleased at finding himself 
booked as inside passenger for a 
fourteen miles’ journey, unable to 
smoke, and thrown on the com- 
panionship of two men and a girl, 
with none of whom he had an idea 
in common. 

As for Miss Chelston, she felt 
most truly it was the day after the 
fair. Such triumph as she had 
compassed was over, and her 
triumph could not, in such an 
assemblage, be considered great. 
Amid better surroundings, her 
beauty, her figure, her grace, her 
manner, her voice, must have 
placed her on a high rung of the 
social ladder ; but upon the City 
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magnates she was thrown away. 
The old men regarded her merely 
as a good-looking girl without a 
fortune, who, no doubt, knew 
more about spending money than 
saving it; while their sons felt 
somewhat shy of a Baronet’s 
daughter whose ways and looks 
and tones seemed different from 
the ways, looks, and tones of 
belles renowned in civic circles. 
She was the right thing among 
the wrong set of people. She 
had striven her best to please; 
she had smiled on the sons of 
prospective Lord Mayors; she had, 
in her quiet undemonstrative way, 
flirted with wealthy young stock- 
brokers and rising junior partners 
in great City houses; she had 
borne herself meekly towards 
large and portly mammas, and re- 
frained from looking amazed at 
the doings of Cockney heiresses ; 
and yet, when the sum of the day 
and evening was told, she felt her 
talents had not returned her even 
fair interest. If Mrs. Jubbins’ 
party represented the best her 
uncle could do for her socially, 
bad indeed was the best. She 
had only really felt herself in a 
proper element while dancing with 
one or other of the ‘fellows’ Sir 
Geoffrey offered as his graceful 
contribution to the Chislehurst 
festivities; and as she knew too 
well what they were, and what 
they had, and that each of them 
was looking out for a flat, or an 
heiress, or both, on his own ac- 
count, it goes without saying that 
even in the delicious curves of 
that final waltz with Mr. Grace- 
less she was perfectly well aware 
nothing could ever come of such 
an acquaintance, save, perhaps, if 
hereafter she got into a safe and 
unexceptionable clique, a little 
shame and regret at ever having 
known so polished and present- 
able a blackleg. 

With the result of the day’s 
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proceedings Mr. Gayre felt, if pos- 
sible, more dissatisfied than his 
niece. He had arrived at the con- 
clusion that he did not under- 
stand Susan in the least ; that she 
would require more careful man- 
agement than he anticipated ; 
that below her sweet amiability 
and charming frankness there lay 
a depth of character and a power 
of will, both of which it might be 
necessary to gaugeand to conciliate, 
Time was when he thought he 
knew her thoroughly ; day by day 
it was dawning upon him he 
really knew her less. The old 
qualities which had so captivated 
him on first acquaintance remained 
unchanged, but fresh and unex- 
pected qualities were, in addi- 
tion, constantly appearing. She 
was like a garden which a man 
first values for the sake of a few 
simple and homely flowers almost 
gone out of fashion, and behold, 
as the days go by, other plants 
thrust their tender leaves above 
ground, and he is kept in a con- 
stant state of uncertainty as to 
the manner of blossom which shall 
next appear. 

As an acquaintance, even as a 
friend, perhaps she had drawn 
nearer to him ; but as a lover, no. 
Mr. Gayre was too sensible a man, 
far too well learned in the lore of 
a world which contains both men 
and women, to blind himself to 
facts. Before he knew Susan 
Drummond he would have laid it 
down «as a general proposition 
that all women were enigmas. 
Since he had known Susan he 
would have done battle on the point 
that he was acquainted with one 
woman who wore her heart on her 
sleeve; but now—now—now— 
Mr. Gayre could not exactly tell 
what to think. Leaning back in 
his corner, he felt sorely tempted 
to speedily put his fortune to the 
test, and ‘maybe,’ he considered, 
* lose it all.’ 


_see no possible reason. 
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O sweet Susan, sleeping that 
night among the Chislehurst 
woods, dreaming your maiden 
dreams in the house where noble 
lovers had kissed and been blessed, 
had wept and been parted till 
eternity, how was it possible for. 
you to imagine a middle-aged 
man’s heart was being rent be- 
cause he failed to read aright your 
simple sincerity ? 

He felt wild to know his hands 
held no prize the girl seemed to 
account important. Wealth, rank, 
jewels, pleasure, idleness—the 
five curses and snares of woman- 
hood—she held, apparently, of no 
worth whatever. What did her 
youth value, his middle age could 
give? Now he was beginning to 


understand her better, he saw 


Susan was prepared to sit down 
to the feast of life with a purpose 
of abstinence for which he could 
She loved 
riding, dancing, society, travel- 
ling. Even to the simplest ex- 
cursion she brought a zest and a 
sunshine he had never seen 
equalled. Yet he fully under- 
stood she expected at some not 
remote day to resign all chance 
of such pleasures, and live quietly 
at Enfield with her aunt. 

‘I mean to grapple with the 
mysteries of farming next year,’ 
she said to Mr. Gayre one day. 
‘I don’t think I could serve my 
country better than in trying to 
solve the problem of how to make 
land pay. Aunt cannot. I see 
where she goes wrong ; but that 
is quite another matter from see- 
ing how I am to go right.’ 

*T’ll come over and help you,’ 
offered Sir Geoffrey. ‘1 know 
all about farming. If my tenants 
would only have followed my 
advice I need never have left 
Chelston. Now they have got 
another landlord they wish, I'll 
be bound, they had considered 
me “a little more. Do you re- 
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member, Susan, the talks your 
uncle and I used to have about 
cropping, and how he broke up 
the ten-acre lot, and sowed flax 
entirely on my advice? 

‘Very well indeed, answered 
Susan demurely. She had good 
reason for remembering the cir- 
cumstance, since, owing to dry 
soil and the utter impossibility 
of irrigation, the result proved a 
dead failure. 

‘Tl only make one sstipula- 
tion,’ proceeded the irrepressible 
Baronet—*‘ that you lay in a cask 
of beer. I ask nothing more ex- 
pensive. Hang it, there never 
was a man with simpler tastes ! 
But water ! and New River water, 
too! Fugh! and Sir Geoffrey 
drew down the corners of his 
mouth—he could not turn up his 
nose, because it was aquiline—and 
pulled a grimace expressive of the 
most intense disgust. 

‘I must talk to my aunt about 
the ale,’ said Susan. 

‘Come, you don’t mean to say, 
my girl, you are going to turn 
yourself out to grass like Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and drink nothing 
stronger than water, as if you 
were a cow or a dog? Why, even 
a horse knows better. Gad! I 
wouldn’t keep a brute that re- 
fused honest liquor.’ 

Susan and Mr. Gayre simul- 
taneously broke into a peal of 
laughter. 

‘I am growing rather in love 
with teetotalism,’ said the former. 
‘It is cheap and healthful.’ 

‘The cheapness I admit, but 
the health I deny,’ retorted the 
Baronet. ‘I only know one 
fellow who denies his blood 
natural nourishment, and he’s 
covered with as many boils and 
blains as Job ; only Job got cured, 
and he never will. Serve him 
right, too !’ 

Once, when opportunity offered, 
Mr. Gayre hazarded an inquiry 
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to Sir Geoffrey concerning the 
why and the wherefore of Miss 
Drummond's conviction that she 
would have to content herself 
with a humdrum existence and 
very modest surroundings, and 
though the answer he received 
seemed to him scarcely satisfac- 
tory, it was at least plausible. 

*Susan’s a confoundedly sen- 
sible sort of a girl, said the 
Baronet. ‘ Always was. Bless 
you, I used to call her little old 
woman when she wasn’t more 
than eight hands high. She 
ought to have been a big heiress, 
a fine haul for some lucky young 
fellow ; but the house in which 
her father left his money went 
smash, and she never got a penny 
out of the wreck but a beggarly 
two thousand pounds. Her uncle 
Drummond was a man who could 
not save a farthing—most extra- 
vagant old dog; so when he 
died, and the son came into the 
estate, there was poor Susan adrift 
with about sixty pounds a year, 
and no near relation except the 
ancient party at Enfield. Many 
a girl would have broken her 
heart ; but that’s not Susan’s way. 
She'll make the best of a bad 
bargain, and when that young 
Arbery’s gone back to the An- 
tipodes take sole management.’ 

‘Yes, I understand all that,’ 
replied the banker; ‘but why 
should she speak as if she was 
going totally out of society? Now, 
she comes here, for instance; 
why should she imply she will 
not be able to continue to do 
so? 

‘Well, for two reasons, I sup- 
pose: one, I don’t fancy the 
aunt will care to be left alone; 
another, Susan knows Peggie must 
marry ; and she’s not so blind as 
to imagine my good daughter 
would care for her as a constant 
or even occasional inmate. Peg’s 
jealous of her, that’s the truth. 
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Besides, Susan’s not grand enough, 
or rich enough, or dressy enough, 
or stuck up enough to please 
her ladyship. Yes, you may stare, 
but though Peggie’s my own 
child, I can see her faults. I 
don’t know where she gets them, 
upon my soul, I don’t—not from 
me; and as for her poor mother, 
if your sister hadn’t much wit, 
at any rate she was a loving, 
clinging creature. You mayn’t 
believe it, Gayre, but I’ve often 
felt very sorry for Margaret. 
Most men would only think of 
themselves, but, thank Heaven, 
that’s not my way;’ and Sir 
Geoffrey paused, either because 
he was stricken dumb with the 
contemplation of his own merits, 
or because he wished to give his 
brother-in-law time to recover 
from the astonishment he be- 
lieved such unparalleled magnani- 
mity might well excite. 

Whatever his emotions, Mr. 
Gayre controlled them admirably. 

‘Still, I fail to comprehend 
Miss Drummond,’ he persisted. 
‘Most girls look forward to mar- 
riage as an end to all difficulty, 
the beginning of a brilliant and 
delightful existence. Whyshould 
she not feel certain that a husband 
as rich and handsome as Cinder- 
ella’s prince will one day cross 
her path?’ 

* Because, as I told you before, 
Susan is as wise as Solomon. 
She knows well enough it is not 
so easy to pick upa rich husband, 
and if it were, clever though she 
is, she is not the sort of girl to 
hook a big fish. Besides, her 
own sense must tell her that if 
Peggie, a baronet’s daughter and 
so forth, hangs fire, she has not 
much chance of going off to any 
good purpose. Fact is,’ went 
on Sir Geoffrey, shaking his re- 
markable head till his hat actually 
quivered, ‘men can’t afford to 
marry nowadays, unless the lady 
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brings something in her hand, 
and something considerable too. 
There’s no end to the expenses of 
a married man. They begin with 
the engagement ring, and they 
don’t end when he is screwed 
down in his coffin. It’s no jok- 
ing matter, I can tell you. Men 
don’t care a straw, at this date of 
the world, what a girl is; what 
they want to be told is what she 
has. For himself, a -man is al- 
ways worth his own value in the 
matrimonial, market, but a wo- 
man isn’t ; there’s such a deuce of 
a lot of them !’ 

Mr. Gayre was thinking of these 
utterances, and many more, as they 
drove steadily on through the 
chill twilight of that summer’s 
night, when suddenly the carriage 
stopped, and Sir Geoffrey shouted 
to some one they had just passed, 
‘Jump up, man; we'll make room 
for you on the box; you've done 
enough for glory ; come along!’ 

‘Thank you, I'd rather walk,’ 
answered a sulky voice, which be- 
longed to Lionel Hilderton, and 
none other. 


‘ With my left leg for leader, 

And right leg for wheeler, 

I'll distance all racers, says Pat. 

Hoo-roo! 

I'll distance all racers, says Pat,’ 
chanted the Baronet. ‘ Don’t be a 
fool, Lal,’ he added, in sober prose. 
‘It’s thirteen miles from here to 
Camden Town, if it’s a step. If 
you have no mercy on yourself, 
have some on your boots ! 

Even Susan Drummond could 
scarce have found an apolo ry for 
the reply to Sir Geoffrey's yenial 
speech, which, though muttered, 
was distinctly audible to every 
person in the carriage. 

*‘ Have your own bad way, then, 
my friend,’ retorted the Baronet ; 
‘Till not baulk you. Walk and 
be ’ 

‘ Poor Mr. Hilderton !’ exclaim- 
ed Miss Chelston as they drove 
on. * 
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‘Lovely woman! commented 
Mr. Sudlow. 

‘ Yes, it’s what we are all bound 
to go through,’ said Mr. Gayre, 
who, having now a perfect know- 
ledge of the name of that lovely 
woman, derived the keenest en- 
joyment from Mr. Sudlow’s re- 
mark, 

‘And the most delightful part 
of the business is, that by this 
time next year he will be think- 
ing what a special Providence it 
was that she refused to smile on 
him,’ capped young Graceless. 

‘ T hope you like that, my lady,’ 
thought Mr. Gayre, striving in 
vain to catch a glimpse of his 
niece’s face. 

Almost in silence the dreary 
journey was got through somehow. 
If there ever had been a time 
when Mr. Graceless enjoyed the 
society of a respectable woman it 
was long past; and after the 
utterance of a few commonplace 
phrases, he began to think what 
@ nuisance it was he could not 
smoke, to wonder whether the old 
City ‘ duffer’ would stand to the 
bargain made with Sir Geoffrey, 
how much the Baronet would ex- 
pect for his share of the spoil; and 
finally, exhausted by these men- 
tal labours, he fell asleep, for do- 
ing which he afterwardsapologised 
by explaining he had ‘made a 
long day,’ viz thirty-four hours, 
not having gone to bed at all on 
the night preceding Mrs. Jub- 
bins’ A 

As for Mr. Sudlow, he was in 
a white heat of rage at the pre- 
sence of this interloper. He felt 
jealous, envious, disappointed. 
Although Miss Chelston had, 
during the early part of the day, 
shown him a good deal of favour, 
wher once dancing commenced he 
found himself put somehow out 
of court. Graceless, without a 
sovereign in his pocket, was, in a 
ballroom, a greater man than Mr. 
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Sudlow ; and not merely Grace- 
less, but all the guests introduced 
by Sir Geoffrey. 

‘They dance like seraphe ’ said 
one gushing young lady to the 
disgusted Dives, who did not 
dance like anything on earth or in 
heaven except like himself, who 
walked through a quadrille with 
the solemn grace of a poker, and 
extracted, apparently, a vast deal 
less pleasure out of a wild galop 
than he would have done from a 
religious procession. 

‘He likes no concert where he 
can’t play first fiddle,’ said the 
Baronet, afterwards summing him 
up ; and as he certainly did not 
do that at The Warren, it goes 
without saying Mr. Sudlow’s en- 
joyment of the evening’s proceed- 
ings was not of an ecstatic charac- 
ter. 

On and still on, weary mile after 
weary mile; the gray dawn came 
raw and miserable; objects by the 
wayside began to be visible, and it 
was with a jaded feeling of relief 
the revellers found themselves at 
last jolting over the London 
stones. How hard and cold the 
river looked in the first beams of 
the morning sun! What a blessed 
sight the Houses of Parliament 
seemed, holding as it did an as- 
surance Middlesex was reached 
once more! On and still on. 
What an endless distance they 
appeared to have driven! How 
cramped and stiff they felt! How 
exasperatingly maddening Sir 
Geoffrey’s cheery and wide-awake 
tones sounded, as he hailed his 
brother-in-law to ask, 

‘ Shall we go round by Wimpole- 
street, Gayre? Drop you at your 
door with pleasure.’ 

‘Certainly not,’ answered Mr. 
Gayre ; ‘ we'll get out here ? and, 
suiting his action to his word, he 
opened the carriage-door and 
stepped out, leaving Mr. Sudlow 
to follow his good example. 
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‘Tl take your place now,’ said 
the Baronet, jumping down from 
the box. ‘It’s getting a bit 
chilly. No, Graceless, keep where 
you are; we'll find you a sofa, 
never fear. Hope you'll be none 
the worse, Mr. Sudlow; by-by, 
Gayre ! and Sir Geoffrey put up 
the window, and remarked to all 
whom the intelligence might con- 
cern that it was deucedly cold. 

‘ What does he mean by it? was 
the astounding question Mr. Sud- 
low put to his companion as the 
carriage rolled away. 

‘What does who mean by 
what ? asked Mr. Gayre, in amaze- 
ment. 


‘Your brother-in-law! What 


does he mean by taking that 
his house 


fellow Graceless to 


57! 
and talking about finding him a 


sofa?’ 

‘Are you mad, Mr. Sudlow? 
sail the banker. ‘Do you sup- 
pose Sir Geoffrey Chelston cannot 
ask any one he likes to his house 
without your permission ? 

‘He has no business to allow 
his daughter to associate with such 
@ man.’ 

‘May I inquire by what right 
you presume to dictate with whom 
his daughter shall associate ? 
What is Miss Chelston to you, 
that you should even express an 
opinion on the subject? You are 
tired and a little irritable, Mr. 
Sudlow ; so I will only say, then, 
that it seems to me you have of 
late, more than once, strangely for- 


- gotten yourself !’ 


(To be continued.) 





OUR DOCTOR. 


By an ARTILLERY OFFICER. 


—— 


CHAPTER L 


He was the strangest man I ever 
met, and one sees a good many 
curious specimens of human na- 
ture in the army; but such a 
mixture of good and bad, of the 
noblest qualities and the most de- 
grading vices, as were united in 
Dr. Repton, I never expect to 
find again, nor, indeed, should I 
care to do so, for a character like 
his is too puzzling to the intellect 
and too unsettling to the mind to 
be altogether pleasant. 

We were quartered in Elizabeth 


Castle at Jersey when first I met 


him. It was a desolate place 
then. and I don’t know that it 
has much improved since, or, in- 
deed, that anything could improve 
it short of a convulsion of Nature, 
seeing thatit is founded on a little 
island of its own, and only con- 
nected with the land once a day 
at low water, by a mile or so of 
rock-strewn sand, unpleasant to 
the foot and aggravating to the 
temper. In so isolated a spot it 
was very necessary to have every- 
thing pertaining to the comfort of 
the men in the fort itself, and so 
we were provided with school, 
hospital, and chapel, all complete. 
Religion being in the British 
army almost entirely a matter of 
Sundays, the chaplain was able to 
live at his ease in St. Helier’s; 
but, after a long period of years, 
the authorities discovered that 
accidents did now and then occur, 
that men got apoplectic fits and 
delirium tremens at the most in- 
convenient times, and that chil- 


dren were occasionally born into 
the world at hours that could not 
be laid down in orders. On the 
whole, then, it was at length de- 
termined that a doctor should be 
sent to live in the fort. And so 
he came. 

Our battery was, for a wonder, 
complete in its roll of officers just 
then, and, what was a greater 
wonder still, all of them were 
unmarried, so that we had a better 
muster at mess than the castle 
usually saw. I shall just mention 
their names here ; perhaps I may 
have a word to say as to their 
individualities on some future oc- 
casion. They were Major Anstey, 
Captain Urmston, and Lieut. 
Cayley. The other subaltern was 
myself. It is a generally recog- 
nised rule that every officer in the 
Royal Artillery is mad, married, 
or Methodist ; and the second 
being out of the question, we had 
our choice of the other two alter- 
natives. I cannot attempt to de- 
cide here to which class we be- 
longed. 

We were sitting at dinner one 
evening, when the messman 
brought in a card. On it was 
written simply ‘E. M. Repton, 
Army Medical Department.’ I 
wondered at the time at the ab- 
sence of the usual prefix of ‘ Mr.,’ 
but it was characteristic of the 
man, as I found out afterwards. 

Of course we invited him in at 
once, only too glad to see a new 
face. It is wonderful how tired 
of each other three or four men 
can become, when they are forced 
by pressure of circumstances to 
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live much in each other's com- 
pany. If they are good-tempered 
they settle down to a passive en- 
durance of their neighbours’ par- 
ticular hobbies ; if otherwise, to a 
miserable succession of quarrels 
and mutual annoyances. I have 
seldom seen a true friendship 
spring up under such conditions 
of intimacy. It is the old story : 
to have a real friend the less you 
see of him and he of you the 
better. 

But I am forgetting the doctor, 
who is all this time standing in 
the doorway ready to be intro- 
duced to my readers. He was a 
tall man of about forty years of 
age, strongly made, with a pleas- 
ing face enough ; clean-cut features, 
a trifle hard, perhaps; gray eyes ; 
and a long, drooping, black mous- 
tache already turning to white. 
He had a high intellectual fore- 
head, whose lines could be well 
traced, for his hair was very thin 
and scanty, and brushed back so 
as not to make the ‘most of what 
he still possessed. He was dressed 
in a suit of dark tweed, very 
baggy at the knees and very 
shiny about the seams, and, alto- 
gether, he looked like a man de- 
cidedly down in the world. Still, 
he had about him that ease of 
manner, or whatever it may be 
called, which even at first sight 
distinguishes a gentleman. 

Having shaken hands with us 
all, and apologised for his late in- 
trusion, he sat down to the table 
with us. He had only just been 
able to get across to the castle, he 
said, as the causeway had not 
opened until half-past six, or he 
would have joined us sooner. His 
baggage he had sent over the day 
before, in order to have his room 
a little furnished previous to his 
arrival. 

‘You are not a married man, 
then, doctor? said Major Anstey. 

I thought I saw a slight change 
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in the expression of the gray eyes, 
as he answered, ‘ No, Major; lam 
quite of Sir Dinadan’s opinion 
about that.’ 

This was promising, I thought. 
The man must be a well-read one, 
or he would not have referred to 
a book so little known as the 
Morte @Arthur. Evidently I was 
the only person who understood 
the allusion, but I did not care to 
say so. I had learned by experi- 
ence that men do not like others 
to know more than themselves, 
and that, for the sake of peace 
and comfort, the less knowledge 
of literature that was displayed in 
the mess-room the better. 

No one having responded to his 
remark, the doctor went on with 
his dinner. I noticed that he 
tried two or three topics of con- 
versation, until he struck on one 
which seemed to suit his com- 
pany, and then enlarged on that 
with a good deal of ability and 
witty sarcasm. I sat quiet, not 
being exactly sure whether he was 
really deriving information from 
the others or laughing at them. 
I half suspected the latter, and 
had no mind for it. Iam afraid 
I was a very conceited specimen 
of humanity at that period, and 
thought myself superior, both in 
talents and acquirements, to my 
companions. I determined that 
I would get the doctor all to my- 
self some day, and see what he 
was made of. 

When the dinner-things were 
removed, our new acquaintance 
expressed his intention of going 
to see how his room was getting 
on, and whether his furniture had 
been safely unpacked. We bade 
him good-night, and settled down 
to a smoke, and a talk over him. 
On the whole, the verdict was 
favourable, though Captain Urms- 
ton, who was himself something 
of a dandy, wondered how on 
earth he could wear such seedy 
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clothes; and Major Anstey re- 
marked that, considering the time 
he had been in the room, he had 
managed to get through a good 
many glasses of sherry. Then we 
had our usual rubber of whist, 
and after that I went to bed. 

Next morning we had a gun- 
drill parade—three hours’ weary 
manceuvring of two forty-poun- 
ders in the barrack-square. When 
it was over I exchanged my uni- 
form for plain clothes, and went 
to look up the doctor in his 
quarters. 

They consisted of two rooms in 
the same block of buildings as 
my own. I knocked at the door, 
a hoarse voice cried, ‘Come in,’ 
and I entered. 

I have always found that in no 
way can you obtain a better clue 
to the real character of a man 
than by a careful and discriminat- 
ing study of the manner in which 
he furnishes his dwelling, above 
all, if he be a lover of books, 
Show me the books that a man 
cares to carry about with him, 
the music he cares to play and 
the songs to sing, and the pictures 
he loves to look at, and I will 
give you a fairly correct sketch of 
what he is himself. Even so long 
ago as the time about which I now 
write, I had accustomed myself to 
such observation, and therefore it 
is that I can paint Dr. Repton’s 
room to-day as clearly as though 
it were still before me. This 
was what I saw. 

One side of the chamber was 
occupied by an ordinary barrack 
bedstead standing against the 
wall. Near the head was the usual 
officer’s portable washhand-stand, 
very much the worse for wear. 
Above the latter hung an exqui- 
site copy of a Madonna, by Fra 
Angelico. There was a bookcase 
between the windows, containing, 
as I could see at a glance, a 
strange medley of volumes, profes- 
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sional, artistic, literary, and ro- 
mantic, mingled with French 
novels and scurrilous song-books, 
Here were Dante’s Vita Nuova and 
Gautier’s Mademoiselle de Mau- 
pin side by side, Browning's 
poems and Alfred de Musset, 
Swinburne’s early works and Jean 
Ingelow, Two Years Ago and 
Nana. Such a mixture of the 
best and the worst, the highest 
and lowest ideals at once, I had 
never seen before. 

Over the fireplace hung a pic- 
ture by some French painter, a 
‘ Cléopitre,’ treated with all the 
sensual power of the school to 
which it belonged. It just faced 
the Madonna on the opposite 
wall, and the two types of woman- 
hood seemed to be regarding one 
another with hostile eyes. Ona 
small table in the corner stood a 
row of bottles whose labels be- 
trayed their contents, a tumbler, 
and a decanter of water. This, 
with the addition of an easy-chair 
or two, made up the furniture 
of the apartment. Through the 
open door I could see that the 
other room was occupied only by 
a pile of packing-cases. Evidently 
the doctor was not going to use 
it at all; he was content with his 
single chamber. 

When I entered, he was stand- 
ing by the fire with a violin in 
his hand, idly trying some inter- 
vals on the string without using 
the bow. 

He looked round as I opened 
the door, and laid down the in- 
strument. 

‘Good-morning, B.,’ said he. 
‘I saw you from the window 
playing at soldiers with the guns 
in the square. Have something 
to drink ? 

I declined, on the plea of its 
being too early in the morning. 
Repton, however, filled for him- 
self a stiff tumbler of brandy-and- 
water, sat down in an easy-chair, 
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motioned me to another, and be- 
gan to talk. 

‘Pleasant sort of place this 
castle of yours seems to be. You 
don’t suffer much from over- 
excitement in it, I should think. 
Ah, I see you are admiring my 
“ Cleopatra.” Is it not a fine pic- 
ture ? 

I confessed that I did not much 
care for the style of the subject, 
and that as to the actual paint- 
ing I was no judge of its merits. 

‘Such as it is, it cost me fifty 
pounds,’ said the doctor; ‘at 
least, that was the price that 
worthy descendant of Abraham, 
Solomon Levi, put upon it when 
he handed it over to me as part- 
payment for one of my valuable 
autographs.’ Then wheeling his 
chair round, and looking at me 
inquiringly, he asked, ‘Is its 
counterpart, the “ Madonna,” 
then, more to your taste? 

* Very much more,’ I answered. 


‘I only wonder that you can keep 
the “Cleopatra” and it in the 
same room.’ 

‘Why not? I have seen wo- 


men like both of them. Every 
one has his own taste ; and if I 
have not quite made up my mind 
as to which mine may be, I have 
just double the pleasure out of the 
combination. Don’t you see what 
I mean ? 

‘I hear what you say, at any 
rate,’ I replied; ‘but as to the 
two tastes coexisting, I don’t be- 
lieve it.’ 

‘ Ah, well, then you have some- 
thing to learn yet,’ he answered. 
‘What do you suppose all the old 
monsters that our forefathers used 
to believe in signified, unless it 
were just such a mixture of quali- 
ties? Desinit in piscem mulier 
Jormésa superne! You under- 
stand Latin, no doubt, and know 
what that means. [I find that 
the highest and lowest meet closely 
enough in most people.’ 
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‘ If they do,’ said I, ‘one must 
overpower the other before long ; 
and it is likely to be the worse of 
the two. A rotten apple will 
make a great many sound ones 
decay ; but I never heard of a 
sound one, or any number of them, 
making a decayed one good.’ 

I was rather proud of having 
hit upon, as I thought, so unans- 
werable a symbol; but Repton 
only laughed. 

*Tll tell you what, B.,’ said 
he, ‘ of all forms of argument, the 
worst is that of similes. It is 
the mode women always adopt, 
because it sounds plausible and 
is easy of application. I will 
give you as good a one as yours 
on the opposite side. They make 
“eau de millefleurs” out of the 
liquid refuse of cowhouses, as I 
daresay you know. You would 
have a man with only one side 
to his nature, and when you get 
one, I wish you joy of him ; but 
for my part, I am inclined to say 
he is not to be found at all. I 
am a drunken old blackguard, 
and I don’t much care who knows 
it; but I can appreciate a good 
woman, or apiece of Beethoven’s 
music, or a fine poem, as well as 
any one else. There is no such 
thing in nature as a refined taste 
degraded, as you seem to think. 
Because I can go to a music-hall 
and listen to a song that the par- 
sons would call demoralising, and 
amuse myself with it, do you 
think I care any the less for hear- 
ing a cathedral anthem the day 
after? Nota bit! I like them 
both in their own way. I grant 
you the anthem is the best music, 
and the cathedral is the best 
place ; but I can enjoy both, and 
I say that, if I can, I am dis- 
tinctly superior to the man who 
has room in his nature for only 
one.” 

‘ Well, I can only say that Idon’t 
agree with you,’ I answered. ‘ But 
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I didn’t come here to argue. I got 
an invitation from Lady Thomas 
this morning for a picnic at St. 
Aubin’s, and she tells me to bring 
our new doctor with us if he has 
come. Should you care to go? 
Urmston and I mean to takea 
trap out there about one o'clock.’ 

Dr. Repton looked at me with 
a@ quizzical expression of counten- 
ance. 

‘Wouldn’t you like me to go 
with you and be introduced as 
your friend? said he. ‘In the 
very identical suit that I wore last 
night, for instance. I saw youall 
looking hard at its defects. I 
can tell you it was good material 
once, like the man inside of it, 
though it does look seedy enough 
now.’ 

‘I don’t mind how a man 
dresses so long as he is a gentle- 
man,’ I answered, warming up a 
little. ‘I brought you a civil 


invitation, and put it as civilly 


as I could, and for my part I 
should have liked your company ; 
but, as you choose to consider me 
a spoo, 1 won’t ask you again!’ 
And I turned towards the door 
with the air of a martyr. 

Repton coolly got up, turned 
the key in the lock, removed it, 
and sat down. 

‘You and I are not going to 
part in that way,’ he said. ‘I 
sincerely beg your pardon, B., 
if my chaff offended you; but I 
didn’t mean it. I thought when 
I saw you last night that you 
were a cut above those other 
fellows. Sit down, man, and we 
will have a reasonable talk to- 
gether. As for your invitation, 
it is many a day since I went 
anywhere in society, and I am not 
going to begin itagain. It didn’t 
suit me, nor I it, when I tried it 
last. I hope you will come round 
to my room in the mornings, 
whenever you can; I like some 
one to talk to. I am not always 
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fit for company in the afternoon.’ 
Here, to emphasise his assertion, 
he filled himself another tumbler 
of brandy-and-water. 

‘I will come in with pleasure 
now and then,’ I said; ‘but I 
wish you would tell me one thing, 
if it be not arude question. How 
can you, an educated man, de- 
liberately set yourself down to 
get drunk, when you know, as a 
doctor, that it will ruin both your 
health and your intellect? You 
see, I don’t accuse you of it my- 
self ; I only go by what you told 
me just now.’ 

He laughed a little. 

‘When you can tell me, B., 
why you do half the actions of 
life—why you came into the ser- 
vice, where you have the maxi- 
mum of discomfort and the mini- 
mum of pay; why you are going 
to this picnic this afternoon, to 
talk nonsense to ladies and eat 
your luncheon off a tin plate, 
without salt or mustard most 
likely, when you might have it 
comfortably at home ; above all, 
when you can tell me why you 
will, in all probability, follow the 
ordinary course of human nature 
some day, and fall in love with a 
woman no better nor worse than 
a hundred others you have met 
and not fallen in love with—then, 
perhaps, I may answer your ques- 
tion. Meanwhile, you must take 
it for granted that no one acts 
exactly as his reason tells him is 
best, or practises what he preaches 
in this world. But I see you 
want to be going, so I will open 
the door. I beg your pardon for 
locking it, but it was the only 
way to keep you in whilst I made 
my apology. Mind, you promised 
to come and look me up again.’ 

‘I certainly shall,’ said I. 
‘Good-bye for the present. I 
suppose I shall see you at mess 
to-night ? 

‘I don’t think so,’ he replied. 
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‘I don’t intend to belong to the 
mess. It wouldn't suit my habits 
of living at all, and I should only 
get turned out of it in the end, 
I couldn’t well afford it either.’ 

‘ Well, it’s time for me to go 
and meet Urmston,’ Isaid. ‘We 


are going over by the twelve- 
o'clock boat.’ 

I left the room with my confi- 
dence in my powers of reading 
character considerably shaken. 


CHAPTER II. 


We didn’t see much of the doc- 
tor for a while after his arrival. 
He kept pretty close to his own 
quarters, and had a knack of 
crossing over in the boat at times 
when no one else was going. 
Plainly he wished to avoid the 
officers, and many were the criti- 
cisms directed at him in conse- 
quence. Urmston ha@ looked out 
his name in the Army List, aud 
found that, though forty years of 
age, he was still only a surgeon. 
Thereon evidently hung a tale, 
but it was a tale that none of us 
could guess at. We heard ru- 
mours now and then of his drink- 
ing propensities, but nothing very 
definite. I was away at Fort 
Regent on the mainland, mount- 
ing guns every morning, and had 
no chance of calling on him 
again. , 

One evening I had been out 
rather later than usual, as the 
bridge was open and I could walk 
back. I got to the castle about 
half-past nine, and was going to 
my quarters, when I heard a great 
noise going on in the doctor's 
room. The door was half open, 
and I looked in, sure of not being 
seen myself, as the passage was 
dark. 

It was a curious sight. Repton 
had gathered together a miscel- 
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laneous assemblage of gunners 
and officers’ servants, and was en- 
tertaining them to his heart’s con- 
tent. He had placed a barrack 
chair on the top of his table, and 
seated himself in it, and was now 
playing vigorously the waltz of 
‘Ehren on the Rhine,’ to which 
one or two couples were dancing, 
whilst the rest looked on with 
the solemn faces of men who had 
reached that state of drunkenness 
when it just occurs to them to 
wonder whether they are sober. 
The doctor himself was rather the 
worse for liquor, as I could see. 
I noticed that he had turned the 
Madonna with the face towards 
the wall. 

Just as I looked in, the waltz 


‘came to an end by the snapping 


of one of the violin-strings. The 
player made a few futile attempts 
to repair the damage, and then 


‘laid the instrument down on the 


table. 

* The old fiddle’s gone, boys,’ he 
said, ‘and I’m too drunk to mend 
it; but I'll give you a song in- 
stead. Mind you all join in the 
chorus.’ 

Amidst great acclamation he 
began to sing, in a fine baritone, 
a music-hall ditty of more than 
usual grossness. Those who were 
sober enough joined in with a 
will at the end of each verse, and 
the noise was tremendous. In 
the midst of it came the discord- 
ant notes of the trumpet in the 
barrack square, sounding the tat- 
too. The chorus came to a sudden 
close. 

‘Bundle out now, every mo- 
ther’s son of you!’ cried the doc- 
tor. ‘I’m not going to have a 
picket coming into my rooms to 
fetch you. Those who are sober 
help those who are drunk. Out 
with you, now !’ 

I did not want to be caught in 
the passage, so I hastily gained 
my room, not waiting to see the 
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result of these ingenious arrange- 
ments. Half an hour afterwards 
I heard a tap at my door, and 
Repton’s voice asking, ‘ Are you 
asleep, B.? I made no answer, 
as I was utterly disgusted with 
the evening’s proceedings. He 
did not come in, and I thought I 
heard a sigh as he turned away. 
Of this, however, I could not be 
sure. . 

When I returned from Fort 
Regent next day, I found that, 
as was only to be expected, there 
had been a very decided ‘ row’ in 
my absence. Five men had been 
confined for drunkenness the even- 
ing before, and the case had been 
reported to the General, who had 
sent for the culprit to the district 
office. What took place there did 
not transpire; but the morning 
after, on passing Repton’s room, I 
‘saw a good-conduct badge nailed 
up on the outside of the door, with 


the inscription above it, ‘ Lost this 
20th day of September 18—,’ and 
underneath, the German words (I 
suppose inserted in that language 
as he knew none of the senior 
officers understood it), ‘ Wer nicht 
hat von dem wird auch genom- 


men, das er hat!’ Certainly the 
doctor did not display much re- 
pentance. 

I presume the General had 
given him a pretty severe repri- 
mand, for we had no more even- 
ing-parties at the castle. I heard, 
however, from different sources, 
that he had become a most 
popular visitor in the numerous 
public-houses at St. Helier’s, and 
that himself and his fiddle were 
eagerly sought after by the pro- 
prietors, who found them unvary- 
ing attractions to the sailors and 
soldiers who frequented their 
dens. Other facts I heard too— 
of care for the sick as tender as 
a@ woman’s, and of skill that was 
always to be had by the poor for 
the asking. I scarcely credited 
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such stories till one day, when a 
man at Fort Regent got his arm 
badly crushed by the fall of a 
gun, and the doctor was sent for. 
By the time he had arrived the 
sufferer had been laid on a com- 
rade’s bed in the barracks, and 
lay there moaning with pain. 
Repton examined the limb and 
said little, but put the man under 
chloroform, and set the fractured 
bone. When it was over he 
called me out of the room. 

‘It is a bad case, B.,’ he said. 
‘I fear the poor chap will lose 
his arm. Is there any one here 
who knows anything of nursing? 
I do not want to move him, and 
he will require a good deal of 
care.” 

I knew of no one, and said so. 

* Well then, I'll stop with him 
myself for this night, at any rate. 
I sha’n’t be wanted at the castle, 
and I can look after him better 
than a gunner would.’ 

He stopped with him that 
night, and many nights after, 
having obtained leave to sleep out 
of barracks. All that time he 
kept perfectly sober, and attended 
his patient as though he had been 
his dearest friend. The arm was 
saved in the end. The night 
after the sufferer was moved back 
to the castle, his nurse went to 
town, and, as I heard afterwards, 
held a great merry-making at a 
tavern near the Victoria Pier, 
which ended in ‘a free fight, and 
an arrest of most of the rioters. 
He himself, however, escaped 
through the good offices of his 
host, who, fearing to lose a guest 
who brought so much custom to 
his house, stowed him away in 
a cupboard till the police were 
gone. 

Of course, this kind of thing 
could not be allowed to go on. 
The General heard of it privately, 
and communicated with the au- 
thorities, asking to have the doctor 
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transferred to some other station ; 
and the result was that Repton 
came into my room one morning, 
holding in his hand a blue official 
envelope containing orders to hold 
himself in readiness to sail at once 
fur Barbadoes. 

‘ They think I'll be weil out of 
the way there,’ said he, ‘and that 
the climate will soon finish me. 
I daresay it will, but what matter ? 
That is as good a place to die in 
as any other. I want you to say 
nothing about my orders yet 
awhile ; the news will spread fast 
enough, and I have one or two 
friends here who will be sorry for 
it. I shall have to leave for 
Southampton about the end of 
the week, I expect, and I shall get 
away as quietly as possible.’ 

I was very sorry to hear the 
news. With all his faults and 


inconsistencies I had grown to 
like the doctor, and was grieved 


at the idea of losing him. More- 
over, I had an uneasyefeeling in 
my mind that I had not done as 
much for him as I might. I 
could not tell him so now, how- 
ever ; it was too late for that, or 
for trying to repair my fault. 

As he expected, he was ordered 
to leave on Saturday of the same 
week. I promised to see him off, 
and fur that purpose went over to 
St. Helier’s to sleep at an hotel the 
night previous, as the boat left be- 
fore daybreak. Dr Repton was 
stopping at the same house, but 
went off in the evening to some 
of his old haunts, and I saw no- 
thing of him till we met at break- 
fast. 

It was a cold misty morning, 
with a strong wind blowing 
straight into the harbour, and the 
piers and the deck of the steamer 
looked indescribably wet and mis- 
erable in the sickly light of the 
lamps. There were few passen- 
gers; nevertheless, at that early 
hour, I noticed a little group of 
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people standing by the gangway. 
When we drove up they sur- 
rounded the carriage, and fell 
upon the doctor with tears and 
lamentations that betrayed their 
Irish origin. He could scarcely 
free himself from them, though 
the whistle was sounding, and the 
sailors and porters were looking 
on with unconcealed amusement 
at the scene. One thinly-clad 
woman, standing apart from the 
group, and shivering in the chill 
sleety rain, Shook hands with him 
again and again before she would 
let him go. 

‘Now then, sir, steamer’s just 
off’ cried an authoritative voice 
on board. Repton tore himself 
away from his friends at last, and 
took my hand. 

* Good-bye, B.,’ he said, ‘and 
God bless you! Coming from 
me, I don’t know whether that 
‘will do you much good; but it 
can’t do harm. I have left you 
something to remember me by at 
the castle—you wouldn’t have 
taken it if I had offered it to you. 
Keep it, like a good fellow; it 
was an old friend of mine.’ 

There was no more time for 
words. The gangway was slid 
in, the paddles revolved, there 
was a general waving of handker- 
chiefs and caps on the pier, and 
the doctor was gone. 

When I got back to the fort I 
found his Madonna in my room. 
He had written my name and the 
date on the back, but had omitted 
his own. Lower down I saw an 
older inscription in faded ink, 
almost illegible. With the help 
of a magnifying-glass I made out 
the words, ‘ Ernest Repton, from 
Madeline.’ On the face of the 
picture was the signature, ‘ Made- 
lina Linton pinxit.’ I never 
knew more than that of the doc- 
tor’s history. 

What has become of him since 
I cannot tell. I never saw any- 
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notice of his death or retirement 
in the papers ; but his name has 
long since vanished from the 
pages of the Army List. I should 
like to think that I shall meet 
him again some day, but I fear 
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haps, after all, it is better that I 
should remain in ignorance. He 
had noble qualities and great abili- 
ties, and I should be sorry to know 
as a certainty that he had wasted 
them to the end. 


the chances are against it. Per- 
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———— 


Wir, and grace, and an exquisite face, 
A ‘hauteur’ fit for a throne, 

A smile of scorn, of a grand pride born, 
But—a heart of ice, and not of stone. 


Exotics rare in her golden hair, 
In her splendid bouquet set : 

Doth she e’er think now of our tender vow 
O’er a simple violet? 


No! The broad ‘grand tier’ is above my sphere. 
As well might a Pleiad dream 

That her light could vie with the sun on high, 
Or a lamp with the moonlight gleam. 


Full well I know that her heart is snow, 
That she is a statue fair ; 

That with her doth hold the first rank bright gold, 
That true love is a thing of—air. 


A thing that we dreamt, in a sweet green lane, 
In the dear old days of yore ; 

But a happy lot, to be balanced not 
Against weight of the golden ore. 


Ah, can it be that a thought of me 
For a moment brings the gleam 

Of a sweet surprise to those dewy eyes? 
Away with the idle dream ! 


Mid the courtly throng, to the ‘queen of song,’ 
As the queen on Beauty’s throne, 

Lists she so fair with a listless air ; 
And I—well, I am—atone ! 
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RAINY-DAY POETRY.* 
By LEIGH HUNT. 
(With a Portrait.) 


<Q 


* Dicessit ab astris 
Humor, et ima petit.'—Lucan, 


*‘ Humour sets the welkin free, 
And condescends with you and me. 


Critics lament over a number of 
idle rhymes in the works of Swift, 
that they may come under the 
above title; and wish, at least, 
that they had never been pub- 
lished. They designate them as 
the sweepings of his study, his 
private weaknesses,unworthy of so 
great a genius, and exclaim against 
his friends for collecting them. 
I really cannot see the humiliation. 
If he had written nothing else, 
there might be some colour of 
accusation against him ; though I 
do not see why a dean is bound 
to be a dull private gentleman. 
But if he had written nothing 
else, I think it may be pretty 
safely pronounced that he would 
not have written these trifles. 
They bear the mark of a great 
hand, trifling as they are. Their 
extravagance is that of power, 
not of weakness; and the wilder 
Irish waggery of Dr. Sheridan, 
slatternly and muddled, stands 
rebuked before them. What 
should we have done had we lost 
Mary the Cook-maid’s Letter, and 
the Grand Question about the Bar- 
tacks? These, to be sure, are ex- 
cepted by everybody ; but I like, 
for my part, to hear all that such 
an exquisite wag has to say. 


* Some eight years ago an American 
publisher gathered together Leigh Hunt's 
*Wishing-Cap Papers.’ The volume is 
but little known in this country. It con- 
tains many charming specimens of the 
versatile author, of which ‘ Rainy-Day 
— is one, We shall recur to the 


I except the coarseness of two 
or three pieces, which I never 
read. I wish the critics could say 
as much. I have such a disgust 
of this kind of writing that there 
are poems, even in Chaucer, which 
I never look at. But this does 
net hinder me from loving all the 
rest. Perhaps I carry my dislike 
to what I allude to too far. It is 
possible that it may not be with- 
ont its use in certain stages of 
society. But so it is, and I men- 
tion it, that I may not be thought 
to be confounding or recommend- 
ing two different things. 

It is our own fault if we take 
this ‘ Rainy-Day Poetry’ for more 
than the author intended it. It 
is our loss if we do take it for as 
much, I give it this title, because 
we may suppose it written to 
wile away the tedium of rainy 
days, or of the feelings that re- 
semble it. There is also ‘ Rainy- 
Day Prose;’ of a great deal of 
which my own writings are com- 
posed, though I was hardly aware 
of it at the time. I relish all that 
Swift has favoured us with, of 
either kind. The only approach 
that we minor humorists can 
make to such men is to show 
that ‘we understand them in all 
their moods, that nothing is lost 
on us. The greatest fit of laughter 
I ever remember to have had 
was in reading the Commination 
piece against William Wood, in 
which all his enemies are intro- 
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duced execrating him in puns. 
The zest was heightened by the 
presence of a deaf old lady, who 
had desired a friend of mine and 
myself to take a book, while wait- 
ing to see a kinsman of hers. 
Her imperturbable face, the shock- 
ing things we said before her, and 
even the dread of being thought 
rude, produced a sort of double 
drama in our minds, extreme and 
irresistible. 

A periodical writer derives the 
same privileges from necessity 
which other men do from wit. 
The rainy days here in Italy are 
very rare compared with those of 
England ; but the damps which 
the latter produce within us some- 
times make their appearance when 
we are away;anda... Inshort, 
it is not necessary to inform the 
reader that periodical writers pro- 
duce a great deal of rainy-day 
poetry, voluntary or involuntary. 
If he excuses it, all is well. I 
shall, therefore, whenever I am 
inclined, make use of this title to 
pass off rhymes that I have more 
pleasure in writing than in pub- 
lishing. The other day I was 
moved to vent my pluviose indig- 
nation on the subject of Ferdi- 
nand, King of Spain ; a personage 
who has had the extraordinary 
fortune (even for a prince) to be- 
come the spectacle of the whole 
world, precisely because he is 
destitute of every quality which 
deserves their notice. That my 
poem might be as small as my 
subject, 1 wrote it in lilliputian 
lines and miniature cantos; but, 
in consequence of the variety of 
feelings that pressed upon me as 
I proceeded, three out of the four 
became neither one thing nor 
other, and are not worth indul- 
gence. The exordium I lay before 
the reader, because it contains an 
anecdote of his Majesty’s first ap- 
a on the stage, with which 

@ may not now be acquainted. 


Rainy-Day Poetry. 


I had it from a Spanish gentle- 
man now in England: 


‘I sing the least of things,— 
To wit, the least of kings. 


Imprimis, when the nation 

First raised bim to his station, 

And blest him as he rid 

In triumph to Madrid, 

A gentleman who saw him 

And hugely longed to claw him) 

id, that he never showed 

One feeling on the road, 

But sat in stupid pride, 

Staring on either side, 

Letting his hand be kissed 

(I think I see the fist), 

As if, where’er they took it, 

They meant to pick his pocket; 

And goggling like an owl,— 

The hideous beaky fool !” 


The last line is emphatic. I 
had not patience to continue in a 
proper style of burlesque. Fer- 
dinand has astonished even those 
who were never astonished at 
kings before. And yet what was 
to be expected from this porten- 
tous specimen of Royalty—Royalty 
naked, instinctive, unmitigated, 
unadorned? What examples he 
had before him! What an edu- 
cation! What contempt of de- 
cencies, public and private! What 
a mother! what a minister! what 
a father! The same gentleman 
who related to me the above anec- 
dote told me that he had seen 
the old King dining in public, 
and that the spectacle was dis- 
gusting beyond description. Such 
brutal feeling, such pawing and 
grinding, such absorption in the 
immediate appetite and will, and 
contempt of everything else in 
the world, could only be exhibited 
by one who was accustomed to 
set up the mere consciousness of 
Royalty as superior to every other 
consideration. This is Ferdi- 
nand’s principle. He has no other, 
nor ever had, even when he pe- 
titioned to be made a member of 
Bonaparte’s family. Bonaparte 
dazzled him like something super- 
natural, and was an emperor to 
boot ; but if he had not been one 
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it would have made no difference. 
The royal will, the immediate 
security, interest, or even whim, 
sanctions everything ; and Royalty 
is to come out clear from the 
furnace upon the strength of its 
divine right, let it have gone 
through what it may. How much 
right have we to complain of it, 
flattering it as we do, even in the 
best regulated monarchies? The 
frog in the fable swelled herself 
to bursting, as it was; but if she 
had, besides, had all frogland for 
spectators and applauders, if she 
had been puffed up with ‘ huzzas |’ 
and ‘vivas ! and been made a wor- 
shipped spectacle wherever she 
carried herself, who would have 
wondered at all her children’s 
bursting themselves, one after the 
other, in spite of her example? 
I pity, for my part (next to suffer- 
ing nations), every king in exist- 
ence, except Ferdinand, and will 
pity him, too, when he is put out 
of a condition to slaughter those 
who would have made him an 
honest man. 

Pleasant C. R! Let me re- 
call my happier rhymes and rainy 
days by thinking of thee. C. R. 
is one of those happy persons 
whom goodness, imagination, and 
a tranquil art conspire to keep in 
a perpetual youth. He and his 
brother once called upon a man 
whom I knew, who told me he 
had seen ‘the young gentleman ; 
and yet this man was not old, and 
C. R. was seven-and-thirty, if he 
was a day. C.R. hasa quaint 
manner with him, which some 
take for simplicity. It is; but 
not of the sort which they take 
it for. I could hear it talk for 
an hour together, and have heard 
it, delighting all the while at the 
interest he can take in a trifle, 
and the entertainment he can 
raise out of it. His simplicity is 
anything but foolishness, though 
it is full of bonhomie. He is a 
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nice observer. At the same time 
he is as romantic as a sequestered 
schoolmaster, and will make as 
grave Latin quotations. He pro- 
duces a history out of a whistle. 
He will describe to you a steam- 
engine or a water-mill, with all 
the machinery and the noise to 
boot, till you die at once with 
laughter and real interest at the 
gravity of his enthusiasm. He 
makes them appear living things, 
as the fulling-mills did to Don 
Quixote. One day he gave us all 
an account of a man he had seen 
in the Strand, who was standing 
with a pole in his hand, at the 
top of which was a bladder, and 
underneath the bladder a bill. 
He told us what a mystery this 
excited in the minds of the spec- 
tators, and how they looked first 
at ‘the man,’ then at ‘the bill,’ 
and then at ‘the bladder; and 
again, said he, they looked at the 
bladder, then at the Dill, and so 
on, ringing the changes on these 
words till we saw nothing before 
us in life but a man holding these 
two phenomena. We begged him 
to change the word ‘man’ into 
‘body,’ that charm of alliteration 
might be added ; and he complied 
with a passing laugh and the 
greatest good-nature conceivable, 
entering into the joke, and yet 
feeling a real gravity in com- 
menting upon the people’s aston- 
This combination of 
‘bill, body, and bladder’ was, 
after all, nothing but a man stand- 
ing with an advertisement of 
blacking, or an eating-house, or 
some such thing. We have been 
thankful ever since that ‘such 
things are.’ 

I once rode with C. R. from 
Gainsborough to Doncaster, mak- 
ing rhymes with him all the way 
on the word philosopher. We 
made a hundred and fifty, and 
were only stopped by arriving at 
our journey’s end, Readers unin- 
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itiated in doggerel may be startled 
at this, but nothing is more true. 
The words were all different, and le- 
gitimate doggerel rhymes; though, 
undoubtedly, the rhymes them- 
selves must often have been re- 
peated ; that is to say, the same 
consonants must have begun them. 
The following is a rainy-day pro- 


duction on the same subject, 
exhausting, we believe, the real 
alphabetical quantum of rhymes 
with their combinations. But it 
is submitted with deference to 
the learned. We dedicate it to 
our pleasant friend, heartily wish- 
ing we could have such another 
ride with him to-morrow. 


‘ You talk of rhyming to the word philosopher, 


That jade the Muse! 


It’s doubtless very cross of her 


To stint one even in rhymes, which are the dross of her; 
I can’t but think that it’s extremely gross of her : 

I told her once how very wrong it was of her ; 

If I could help, I'd not ask one, that’s poz, of her: 

I would not quote procumlit humis bos of her ; 

Nor earn a single lettuce yclept Cos of her ; 

I would not speak to Valcnaer or to Voss of her; 

Nor Dryden’s self, although the Great High Joss of her : 
I would not care for the divinum os of her. 

No, though she rhymed me the whole mos, flos, ros of her ; 
Walking in woods I wouldn’t brash the moss off her : 
Nor in the newest green gown take the gloss off her: 

In winter-time I wouldn’t keep the snows off her ; 

And yet I don’t think either I could go so far : 

Thy anger, certainly, I couldn’t show so far: 

I didn’t think the hatchet I could throw so far. 

Good Heavens! now I reflect, I love the nose of her: 

I could cut off my hair to tie the hose of her ; 

The brightest eyes are nothing to the doze of her : 

Love in my heart the smallest keepsake stows of her : 
O, for as many kisses as I chose of her! 

Since I had one there’s no sweet air but blows of her: 
There’s not a stream but murmurs as it flows of her ; 

I could exalt to heav’n the very clothes of her. 

I wonder how a man can speak in prose of her: 

Yet some have e’en said ill (while my blood froze) of her: 
Never again shall any be that crows offer 

To do her harm, or with his guid pro quoe huff her. 
With pleasure I could every earthly woe suffer 

Rather than see the charmer’s little toe suffer : 

Tis only gouty Muses that should so suffer. 
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A £20 Dinner for One. 


A party of gentlemen happened 
to be dining at the fashionable 
restaurant, the Café de Paris, and 
one of them having asserted that 
it was impossible for a single per- 
son to eat a dinner that should 
cost 500 francs, and that he would 
pay for it if he (the eater) could, 
the Vicomte de Viel-Castel accept- 
ed the challenge. 

‘But when I say one person,’ 
he stipulated, ‘I don’t mean a 
ploughman, but a gourmet, an 


epicure, myself; and when I say 
eat, of course it includes drink. 


Nothing is easier. I will dine, 
even here, at the Café de Paris, 
after drawing up my own bill of 
fare, and I will despatch, without 
help, your five - hundred franc 
dinner.’ 

‘ Leaving nothing in the plates 
and dishes ? 

* Yes ; I shall leave the bones,’ 

* But you won’t breakfast that 
day? 

‘I shall breakfast as usual.’ 

* Letit come off, then, to-morrow; 
here, at seven in the evening.’ 

The maitre d’hotel was summon- 
ed and consulted. It was the 
depth of winter; the Vicomte 
wanted forced fruits and vege- 
tables: the shooting season was 
over; he insisted on game. The 
maitre @hétel request for a, week 
to prepare in was granted. The 
umpires were to dine at separate 
tables, to the right and the left of 
the Vicomte’s table. He was allow- 


ed two hours.to dine in, from seven 
till nine, and he might either talk 
or hold his tongue. 

At the appointed day and hour 
the parties met and took their 
places. The bill of fare was still 
a mystery. The first things served 
were twelve dozen Ostend oysters 
and a half-bottle of Johannisberg. 
The Vicomte’s appetite was sharp ; 
he asked for twelve more dozen 
aysters and another half-bottle of 
the same wine. Then came swal- 
lows’ nest soup, which the Vicomte 
poured into a basin and drank off 
at a draught, like a cup of tea. 

‘ Ma foi, messieurs,’ he said, ‘I 
feel hungry to-day. Will you 
allow me to indulge a longing? I 
adore beefsteak and fried potatoes. 
That’s an extra which I will pay 
for myself. Waiter, a bottle of 
Bordeaux, grand cru,’ 

The umpires stared at one 
another. The beefsteak and potatoes 
were brought and consumed to the 
very last scrap. 

‘ And now for the fish! Mes- 
sieurs, this is a ferrat from the 
Lake of Geneva, the only place 
where it is found. It arrived this 
morning alive, in the water of its 
native lake. The ferrat is a 
delicious fish ; I advise you to try 
it. Waiter, another bottle of the 
same Bordeaux.’ 

Five minutes afterwards, all 
that remained of the ferrat was 
the bones. Then came the truffled 
pheasant, which was demolished in 
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MUST confess there is something in the changeableness 
and inconstancy of human nature that very often both 


dejects and terrifies me. 
ble to think what I may be. 


Whatever I am at present, I trem- 
While I find this principle, how 


can I assure myself that I shall be always true to my God, 


my friend, or myself? 


In short, without constancy, there is 


neither love, friendship, nor virtue in the world.— ADDISON. 





about ten minutes more. Then the 
salmis or ragout of ortolans, ten 
in number, each of which made just 
one mouthful. Forced aspara- 
gus, green peas from Africa—in 
those days tinned vegetables were 
unknown — strawberries, and a 
pineapple followed, with a half- 
bottle of Constantia, idem of East 
India sherry ; ‘and then coffee and 
liqueurs ; all of which were con- 
sumed to the last scrap and drop. 
The umpires acknowledged that 
everything had been executed loy- 
ally and literally aboveboard. It 


only remained to call for the bill. 
Total, 548 francs, 50 centimes. 
A few only of the items need be 
cited : swallows’ nest soup, 150fr. ; 
beefsteak and potatoes, 2fr. ; ferrat, 
from the Lake of Geneva, 40fr. ; 
two bottles of Bordeaux, grand 
cru, 50fr. ; strawberries, 20fr. 

The only comment that need be 
made is, that for the same sum of 
money a plain but hearty meal 
might have been given to five 
hundred hungry men, women, and 
children. 


Raising the Wind but stilling the Waves. 


Ar an English theatre, whose 
name is unrecorded in history, a 
sturm at sea was the sensational 
scene in the melodrama of the day. 
The raging waves were simulated 
by the gymnastic efforts of men 
and boys concealed beneath a vast 
foaming sheet of blue and white 
canvas, and engaged at the rate of 
a shilling a night each. As the 
piece was having a lucrative run, 
the impecunious manager thought 
to increase his profits by reducing 
his troop of wave-makers to six- 
pence. On learning this one morn- 
ing, they agreed to strike at night. 

Evening came; the house was 
full, and the interest of the drama 
had reached its height. The hap- 
less hero and heroine were out at 
sea, escaping from the wicked 
tyrant, but exposed to all the hor- 
rors of the tempest. The thunder 
rolled from its ample sheet of iron ; 
the lightnings flashed from their 
box of resin; the rain and hail 
rattled from their cask of peas, 


From the side-boxes, the doomed 
ship was visibly waiting to be 
dashed against the wooden rocks ; 
but the sea continued as calm as a 
carpet. 

‘What are you about down 
there?’ growled the manager, peep- 
ing under a corner of the aqua- 
marine canvas. ‘ Why don’t you 
begin ?” 

‘Which is it to be?’ asked the 
leader of the strike, from the 
depths of Ocean. ‘Sixpenny 
waves or shilling waves ?’ 

‘Sixpence, I told you. 
farthing more.’ 

‘No sixpenny waves, sir, to- 
night.’ 

Here the pit and gallery began 
to grow impatient, and the light- 
ning from the resin-box to show 
signs of exhaustion. 

The manager, driven by the 
resolution of despair, hoarsely whis- 

red, 

‘ A shilling, then, and be d—d to 
you all! Go it at once, with all 
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T a banquet the ambassador desired the wise men to 
deliver, every one of them, some sentence or parable, 

that he might report to his king, which they did ; only one was 
silent, which the ambassador perceiving, said to him, ‘ Sir, let 
it not displease you; why do you not say something that I 


may report ?’ 


He answered, ‘ Report to your lord that there 


are that can hold their peace.——LORD BACON. 





your might and main—and a pint 
of porter each if you bring down 
an encore.’ 

‘I say, Bill,’ said the chief de- 
mon of the storm, giving bis near- 
est neighbour a nudge, ‘ let us put 


in the whistlings and ‘owlings of 
the ‘urricane gratis. Then do you 
cut up to the gallery and ‘alloo 
encore, while I lie on my back, 
doing your work with my arms, 
and my own with my legs.’ 


A Practical Murderer. 


A LATE eminent tragedian, when 
starring in a country town, was 
announced to make his final ap- 
pearance in Macheth. During the 
rehearsals of the piece he remarked 
that the actor charged with the 
part of the First Murderer, instead 
of standing apart in the banquet: 
scene, persisted in planting himself 
in the middle of the stage, so as 
entirely to conceal Macbeth from 
the audience. This annoyed him 
greatly, and, not being the best- 
tempered man in the world, he in- 
timated rather sharply to the 
offender that his directions were to 
be implicitly obeyed, and that he 
should on no account leave the 
place assigned him. The super— 
for such he was—promised com- 
pliance, but at the last rehearsal 
completely forgot his instructions, 
and again took up his position in 
the centre of the stage. Finding 
all remonstrance useless, the in- 
censed ‘ star’ sent for the carpenter 
of the theatre, and bade him fix a 
brass-headed nail exactly above the 


spot where the representative of 
Banquo’s assassin was to stand ; 
then, turning to the latter, enjoined 
him, in no very gentle terms, to 
keep his eye on the nail, and not 
move an inch from it. The event- 
fal night arrived, and all went 
well until the important scene in 
question, when Macbeth, who had 
seated himself in the midst of his 
guests, and had just uttered the 
words, 


* Anon we'll drink a meaure 
The table round,’ 


beheld, to his horror, the First 
Murderer stealing across the stage 
with a perplexed air, and evidently 
in search of something. Enraged 
beyond measure at this climax of 
insubordination, the tragedian so 
far forgot himself as to mutter in 
a very audible whisper, ‘ Confound 
you! what are you doing? ‘ Doing!’ 
replied the super indignantly, to 
the intense amusement of the 
spectators, ‘what should I be 
doing but looking for that blessed 
nail? 


Inharmonious Philharmonics. 


Wuey, after eight or ten years’ 
study, Berlioz, the once despised, 
but now celebrated, French com- 
poser, began to comprehend the 
power of music, he was invited to 
lead the amateur orchestra of a 


recently constituted Philharmonic 
Society. He was sure their per- 
formance would be execrable ; but 
wishing to gain experience in the 
art of directing instrumental masses, 
even by experimenting in corpore 
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HERE are three kinds of silence. Silence from words is 
good, because inordinate speaking tends to evil. Silence 

or rest from desires and passions is still better, because it pro- 
motes quickness of spirit. But the best of all is silence from 
unnecessary and wandering thoughts, because that is essential 
to eternal recollection, and because it lays a foundation for a 
proper regulation and silence in other respects—MADAME 


GUYON. 





vile, he accepted the office of chef 
@ orchestre. 

On the day of rehearsal he found 
some sixty performers, who were 
tuning their instraments with the 
discordant din peculiar to ama- 
teurs. They were about to try a 
symphony in D, by Gyrowetz—of 
all rubbishy things the most rub- 
bishy. They began; the clario- 
nets sent forth a frightful dis- 
sonance. Berlioz, stopping the 
orchestra, said to the culprits, 
‘You have probably mistaken one 
piece for another, messieurs. We 
are playing in the key of D, and 
you are playing in F.’ ‘No, 
monsieur, there is no mistake in 
the piece; it is Gyrowetz’s sym- 
phony.’ ‘ Let us begin again, then.’ 
Fresh discord ; another stoppage. 
‘ There is something wrong. Show 


me your part. Parbleu! the caco- 
phony is easily explained. Your 
part, certainly, is written in F, but 
for clarionets in A, and your F, in 
that case, becomes the unison of 
our D. You have taken the 
wrong instruments.’ ‘ Monsieur, we 
have only clarionets in C.’ ‘Well, 
then, transpose your parts into the 
right key.’ ‘ We can’t transpose ; 
we don’t know how.’ ‘ In that 
case, ma foi, hold your tongues; 
keep silence, and shut up your in- 
struments.’ ‘I daresay, indeed, 
we shall do that! We are mem- 
bers of the society, and we have 
just as much right to play as the 
others.’ 

At this incredible speech Ber- 
lioz dropped his conductor's baton, 
and ran away as if the deuce were 
at his heels. 


Strange and True. 


Tue famous geologist and author, 
Hugh Miller, in his autobiographi- 
cal work, My Schools and School- 
masters, tells therein a very strange 
story, in which he appears to have 
had a firm belief. He says he was 
sitting beside the fire with his 
mother one evening after a day of 
bleak sullen weather, while a heavy 
sea was rolling in upon the coast 
beside which they lived. A short 
and cheerful letter, written in a 
very hopeful spirit, had been re- 
ceived from his father, the master 
of a small sloop then coming home 
from Peterhead. Suddenly the 
door was opened, and little Hugh 
Miller, a child of five years old, 
was told to close it. On doing sec, 


he says, ‘I saw at the open door, 
within less than a yard of my 
breast, as plainly as ever I saw 
anything, a dissevered hand and 
arm, apparently those of a female, 
stretched towards me. They bore 
a livid and sodden appearance ; and 
directly fronting me, where the 
body ought to have been, there 
was only a blank transparent space, 
throngh which I could see the dim 
forms of the objects beyond. I 
was fearfully startled, and ran 
shrieking to my mother, telling 
what I had seen; and the house- 
girl, whom she next sent to shut 
the door, apparently affected by 
my terror, also returned frightened, 
and said she too had seenthe woman’s 
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T is a good plan with a young person of a character to be 


much affected by ludicrous and absurd representations 
to show him plainly, by example, that there is nothing which 
may not be so represented ; he will hardly need to be told 
that everything is not a mere joke; and he may thus be 
secured from falling into a contempt of those particular things 
which he may at any time happen to find so treated.—ARCH- 
BISHOP WHATELY (Axnotations of Bacon’s Essay‘Of Atheism’). 





hand;. which, however, did not 
seem to have been the case. And 
finally, my mother going to the 
door saw nothing, though she 
appeared much impressed by the 
extremeness of my terror and the 
minuteness of my description.’ 
The strange vision associated itself 
with an event which was always a 
painful memory in the mind of 


Hugh Miller—the death of his 
father, who was never seen after- 
wards. ‘I used,’ he says, ‘to 
climb, day after day, a grassy pro- 
tuberan¢e of the old coast-line to 
look wistfully out for the sloop, 
with the two stripes of white and 
the two square topsails; but the 
white stripes and the square top- 
sails I never saw.’ 


A Lover of Solitude. 


Anovus Roy Fiercuer was the 
name of a Scotchman who isolated 
himself from his kind in the last 
century, by building himself a 
cottage in the wildest and most 
inaccessible part of Glenorvhary, 
on the side of a mountain, and in 
the midst of a thick wood. There 
he lived alone, fishing, hunting, 
and cultivating his ground, keep- 
ing a few goats for milk and some 
dogs for companions, shunning 
men and women and disliking their 
society, and yet, strange to add, as 
careful of his person and as 


foppish in his dress as if he moved 
in the midst of admiring observers, 
and as genial and hospitable, 
charitable and humane, to rich or 
poor whom chance brought to his 
secluded domain, as if instead of 
his misanthropical habits he had 
the most sociable of instincts. These 
chance visitors, however, never 
caught him at home. To avoid 
them he lived in the open air, and 
only went home after dark, or 
when the weather was too severe 
to be endured unsheltered. 


The Prince and the President. 


In 1861, Prince Napoleon 
(Jerome), then in the full tide of 
prosperity, spent a couple of 
months in America. The day after 
his arrival at Washington, he be- 
took himself to the White House, 
to pay a visit to the President, 
Abraham Lincoln. White House, 
the President’s official residence, is 
a place of imposing aspect, sur- 
rounded by a handsome garden. 
When the Prince got out of his 
carriage, together with the French 
VOL, XLII, NO. COLVIL 





Minister, Baron Mercier, at the 
foot of a magnificent flight of 
marble steps, they found nobody, 
neither domestic nor usher, to in- 
troduce them or even to open the 
door. Some chance messenger, 
who happened to be passing that 
way, undertook the double office. 
Without presuming to blame 
the simplicity of republican man- 
ners, it may be remarked that it is 
hardly logical to dwell in a palace 
and not to have a doorkeeper. A 
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LL pleasure must be dough? at the price of pain ; the dif- 

ference between false pleasure and true is just this: for 

the ¢rue, the price is paid defore you enjoy it; for the false, 
after you enjoy it—JOHN FOSTER. 





palace whose occupants are their 
own hall-porters is ridiculous any- 
where, even in America, Itis the 
pride which apes humility. 

The drawing-room into which 
the Prince and his suite found their 
way is a splendid apartment, 
covered with gilding, richly fur- 
nished, but in questionable taste. 
After waiting a quarter of an hour, 
the Prince’s increasing impatience 
began to threaten a sudden retreat, 
when there entered a little man in 
a straw hat, a gray frock-coat, and 
no cravat, or one so small as not 
to be worth mentioning. He ad- 
vanced with a rapid step and cheer- 
ful manner to Baron Mercier, who, 
giving him a friendly shake of the 
hand, presented him to the Prince 
as Mr. Seward, United States 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. It 
will be remembered that, at that 
time, Mr. Seward was one of the 
most influential persons in the 
Republic. 

A few minutes after Mr.Seward’s 
entry, Mr. Lincoln made his ap- 
pearance. His stature was so much 
above the average that he might 
fairly be called a giant, if the term 
did not belong to a showman’s 
vocabulary. His countenance bore 
no marked character, but resem- 
bled the Celtic type of Auvergne— 
with long head, sharp nose, very 
black hair, and beard trimmed to a 
point in American fashion. While 
his physiognomy expressed bene- 
volence and frankness, his attitude 
and manners were those of a 
modest and retiring, even of a 
timid, person. Perhaps his appar- 
ent embarrassment was only the 
result of the difficulty, experienced 
by immoderately tall persons, of 
concealing their height and main- 


taining their body in passable 
equilibrium. They have more need 
than other people of lessons in de- 
portment. 

The interview was far from gay. 
The President, after shaking hands 
with the Prince, shook hands with 
all his suite. For a moment the 
reception seemed likely to stop 
short at this mute demonstration. 
Mr. Lincoln occupied a few 
minutes by begging the Prince to 
be seated, and by sitting down 
himself, with great shifting and 
shovings of armchairs hither and 
thither. But once those new po- 
sitions taken, the two principal 
parties sat opposite to each other 
without either of them attempting 
to open the conversation. Mr. 
Lincoln was visibly ill at ease ; the 
Prince, offended at having been 
kept waiting, took a cruel pleasure 
in refraining from helping his host 
out of the difficulty, and remained 
silent and impassive. At last, the 
President ventured to speak of 
Prince Lucien, Prince Napoleon’s 
father. Mr. Lincoln had started 
on the wrong tack, and received a 
hint to that effect, which only in- 
creased the awkwardness of the 
situation. They then exchanged 
a few remarks about the weather 
and the Atlantic passage, the 
Prince still maintaining the air of 
cold politeness which is customary 
with him when he is in company 
with any one to whom he does not 
care to make advances. Finally, 
Mr. Lincoln had recourse to the 
hand-shaking ceremony. As there 
were seven on one side and two on 
the other, it just filled up the time 
usually assigned to this sort of 
interview. very one retired, de- 
lighted to have finished these 
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PLEASURE that a man may call as properly his own as 
his soul and his conscience, neither liable to accident 
nor exposed to injury; it is the foretaste of heaven, and the 


earnest of eternity SOUTH. 





official presentations, whose weari- 
someness was only compensated by 
the hope of pleasanter intercourse 
afterwards. 

In the evening they dined with 
the President, and got on a little 


better together, Mr. Seward re- 
maining the favourite. But on 
this occasion which of the two was 
the less well-bred, the Prince or 
the President ? 


Another Berlioz Anecdote. 


A WEALTHY country gentleman 
went to Berlioz, accompanied by 
his son, a young man of two-and- 
twenty, who, by his own confession, 
could not read a note of music. 

‘I am come to beg you, mon- 
sieur,’ he said, ‘to have the good- 
ness to give lessons in high com- 
position (haute composition) to this 
young man, who, | expect, will do 
you credit. His first idea was to 
be a colonel; but, in spite of the 
attractions of military glory, he 
decidedly prefers artistic fame. He 
thinks it better to be a great com- 
poser.’ 

*O monsieur,’ Berlioz exclaimed, 
‘you are making a sad mistake. 
If you only knew the mortifica- 


tions and disappointments insepa- 
rable from that career! Great 
composers tear each other to pieces. 
And, besides, there are so many of 
them. In my opinion, your son 
had much better stick to his first 
idea, and enter the regiment you 
just now mentioned.’ 

* What regiment ?’ 

‘ Parbleu! the regiment of colo- 
nels.’ 

?Monsieur, your pleasantry is 
quite uncalled for. I will not 
trouble you any longer. Happily, 
you are not the only music-master, 
and consequently, even without 
your help, my son can still be a 
great composer. We have the 
honour to salute you.’ 


A Canine Critic on Music. 


In the year 1839, a phenomenon 
appeared in the musical world 
which attracted considerable atten- 


tion in Germany. A gentleman 
who was well known as an enthu- 
siastic musical amateur of Darm- 
stadt, in the Grand Duchy of 
Hesse, had a female spaniel, called 
Poodle. By striking the animal 
whenever music was played, and a 
‘false note struck, she was made to 
howl. At last the threat of the 
upraised stick was equally effective, 
presently a mere glance of the 
master’s eye produced the same 
howl, and at last the false note 
itself. A German paper of the 
period says, ‘ At the present time 


there is not a concert or an opera 
at Darmstadt to which Mr. Frede- 
rick S. and his wonderful dog are 
not invited, or, at least, the dog. 
The voice of the prima donna, the 
instruments: of the bad, whether 
violin, clarionet, hautbois, or bugle 
—all of them must execute their 
parts in perfect harmony, otherwise 
Poodle looks at its master, erects 
its ears, shows its grinders, and 
howls outright. Old or new pieces, 
known or unknown to the dog, 
produce the same effect.’ It must 
not be supposed that the discrimi- 
nation of the creature was confined 
to the mere execution of musical 
compositions. Whatever may have 
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like too scanty a blanket when you are a-bed. 
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it upon your shoulders you leave your feet bare ; if you thrust 
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been the case at the outset of its 
musical career, towards its close a 
vicious modulation or a false rela- 
tion of parts produced the same 
result. Sometimes to tease the 
dog, says our German authority, 
‘Mr. 8S. and his friends take a 
pleasure in annoying the canine 
critic, by emitting all sorts of dis- 
cordant sounds from instrument 
and voice. On such occasions the 


creature loses all self-command, its 
eyes shoot forth fiery flashes, and 
long and frightful howls respond 
to the inbarmonious concert of the 
mischievous bipeds. But the latter 
must be careful not to go too far, 
because when the dog’s patience is 
much tried it becomes savage, and 
endeavours to bite both its perse- 
cutors and their instruments.’ 


The Key of E not a Dancing Key. 


A paxcer who, in Italy, had 
mounted up to the clouds, came to 
make his début in Paris, and re- 
quested the introduction, in the 
ballet in which he was to appear, 


of a pas which had brought him 
avalanches of flowers at Milan and 


Naples. His wish was obeyed. 
The general rehearsal came. But 
this piece of dance-music, for one 
reason or another, had been copied 
a tone higher than in the original 
score. 

They began ; the dancer started 


for the skies, hovered a moment, 
and then, suspending his flight and 
descending to earth, inquired, ‘ In 
what key are you playing, mes- 
sieurs? My piece (mon morceau) 
seems to fatigue me more than 
usual.’ 

‘We are playing in the key 
of E.’ 

‘I understand the reason now. 
Have the goodness to transpose 
the allegro a tone lower. I can 
only dance it in the key of D.’ 


American Nicknames. 


Tue following are the nick- 
names by which the States in the 
American Union are designated 
in the familiar political vocabulary 
of America: Alabama, lizards ; 
Arkansas, toothpicks; California, 
gold hunters; Colorado, rovers ; 
Connecticut, wooden nutmegs ; De- 
laware, blue hen’s chickens; F'lo- 
rida, fly-up-the-creeks; Georgia, 
crackers; Illinois, suckers; Indi- 
ana, hoosiers; Iowa, hawk-eyes ; 
Kansas, jayhawkers; Kentucky, 
corn-crakers ; Louisiana, creoles ; 
Maine, foxes; Maryland, craw- 
thumpers; Michigan, wolverines ; 


Minnesota, gophers; Mississippi’ 
tadpoles; Missouri, pukes; Ne- 
braska, bug-eaters ; Nevada, stage 
hens; New Hampshire, granite 
boys ; New Jersey, blues, or clam- 
catchers; New York, knicker- 
bockers; North Carolina, tarboil- 
ers and tuckoes; Ohio, buckeyes; 
Oregon, web-feet and hard cases ; 
Pennsylvania, leatherheads and 
Pennanites ; Rhode Island, gun- 
flints ; South Carolina, weasels ; 
Tennessee, whelps; Texas, beef- 
heads; Vermont, Green Moun- 
tain boys ; Virginia, beadles; and 
Wisconsin, badgers. 
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Kee is a Latin word, and according to the very 

notation of it imports a double or joint knowledge—one 
of a divine law and the other of a man’s own action; and so 
is the application of a general law to a particular instance of 
practice.—SOUTH. 








A Wonderful Escape. 


In an old work called Taylor's 
Mystery of Ghosts occurs the fol- 
lowing story of a miraculous escape 
from drowning. A tall heavy wo- 
man, named Williams, had been to 
spend an evening with some friends 
who resided on the eastern side 
of the river Usk, near Caerlon in 
Wales, her own house being on the 
opposite side, Going and returning 
she had to cross a wooden bridge, 
curiously constructed in conse- 
quence of the river's occasional 
rising, which it did sometimes to 
the almost incredible height of 
fifty or sixty feet. The boards 
which composed the flooring of 
this bridge were designedly loose, 
and supported by pegs, in_order 
that on such occasions they might 
not be destroyed, but float with the 
tide. Returning home with a lan- 
tern and lighted candle, the night 
being very dark, Mrs. Williams 
was passing over this bridge when 
she trod upon a board which, by 
some accident, had lost the tenons 
originally fixed to its ends, Plank 
and woman slipped and fell into 
the river! Strangely encugh, on 
reaching the water Mrs. Williams 
found herself astride the plank and 
supported by it. With great pre- 


sence of mind, after the first out- 
burst of alarm, she steadied herself 
upon her strange steed, and was 
glad to regain her lantern with the 
candle still burning, rightly con- 
cluding that any one seeing the 
floating light would be curious to 
know its meaaing. The tide bore 
her rapidly towards Newport, where 
she hoped her cries would be heard 
by those who would assist her, or 
that the bridge would stay her 
progress, To her great horror, 
she was disappointed. The hour 
was late and the good people of 
the town were buried in slumber, 
and the swiftness of the spring-tide 
sent her straight through the arch 
with the velocity of an arrow shot 
from a bow. So she sped on, her 
candle burning lower and lower, 
her hands and limbs so benumbed 
with cold that she every moment 
expécted her hold to relax. In 
this desperate position she reached 
the mouth of the Usk, and was on 
the eve of encountering the turbu- 
lent waves of the Bristol Channel, 
when the master of a fishing-boat 
returning from his nightly toils 
saw her gleaming candle, and, hear- 
ing her cries, succeeded in rescuing 
her. 


A Hoarseness caught Ages and Ages ago. 


Avser, the composer of Fra 
Diavolo, La Muette de Portici, 
&c., was present at a musical 
party, where an amateur tenor, 
with a weak and husky voice, sang 
the romance from Joseph. When 
the singer came to the words, 


‘Dans un humide et froid abtme 
Ils me plongent, dans leur fureur’ 


(Damp and chilly was the pit 

Wherein they cast me, there to die), 
Auber whispered to his neighbour, 
* Poor Joseph was left too long in 
the pit. He caught a cold there, 
and a bad sore throat.’ 





JANE WELSH CARLYLE.* 
( With a Portrait.) 
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NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 


WHATEVER differences of opinion may exist as to the pub- 
lication of these Letters, the volumes which contain them 
will remain a standard addition to the Literature of an almost 
lost Art—that of Letter-writing. 

For touching interest, this record of the struggles ofa 
brave spirit can scarcely be matched amongst modern books. 

The mingled pathos and humour of the ‘ Letters’ will 
give the reader of to-day a ‘glimmering’ of Mrs. Carlyle’s 
mental power. This, as well as the bright, nervous style, 
makes one feel that the Writer was not wrong when play- 
fully suggesting that she, also, was ‘a genius.’ 

For many years I have kept silence amidst the buzz of 
books bearing on CARLYLE and DE QUINCEY ; their comrades 
of ‘THE LAKE SCHOOL’ and other brethren of the pen. 
Some day, perhaps, I may yet be abie to carry out a long- 
cherished design and supplement my Father's ‘Reminiscences’ 
(given in Page’s ‘ Life of De Quincey’). I may endeavour to 
give some faint idea of the wondrous charm of his con- 
versation ; its varied, discursive scholarship; the enormous 
wealth of illustration which his retentive memory had always 
at command ; and his personal recollections of brilliant men 
throughout two generations. If I be able to do so, it would 
give me an opportunity of correcting various misconceptions 
which have found their way into print during the last quarter 
of a century. 

Whilst editing the later Volumes of ‘ The Instructor’ and 
afterwards ‘Titan’ (to both of which Mr. De Quincey contri- 
buted) I was at the same time, for a number of years, in con- 

* Letters and Memorials of Fane Welsh Carlyle, Prepared for publication by 


Thomas Carlyle. Edited by James Anthony Froude. 3 vols. 8vo, (Longmans, 
Green, & Co, 1883.) 
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stant personal communication with him concerning his 
writings as they passed through the Press. 

As ‘art is long and life is short’—my work leaving me 
but little leisure, I feel that I ought, on the publication of 
these Memorials of Mrs. Carlyle, to make known an opinion 
concerning her, of which I am_ now the sole depositary. It 
is a tribute to the worth of a noble Wife by one well able 
to estimate her intellectual calibre and gracious, womanly 
character. 

In the old ‘ London Magazine’ days De Quincey had a 
very serious illness, of which he always talked to me as one 
of the most critical in his existence. 

I cannot, at present, remember whether he was in a lodg- 
ing at the time, although I rather think so. At all events it 
was in London, and Mrs. Carlyle came to his rescue— 
nursing him through the severe attack with the tenderest care. 

De Quincey’s gratitude to her was life-long. Nor was it 
gratitude merely. He had the most profound admiration for 
the intellectual power which lay ‘ prisoned’ by Mrs. Carlyle’s 
self-sacrifice and devotion to her husband’s interests—a fact 
which the public is now beginning to understand. 

Many, many a time, while conversing with me, he 
recurred to this subject with affectionate earnestness. 

In our long talks at Lasswade and Lothian Street 
(sometimes lasting four or five hours at a stretch) ; or in our 
midnight walks from Mavis-Bush Cottage, along some 
miles of quiet country road to the toll-bar at Newington, 
this matter cropped up. 

One moment it would be the Kantean Philosophy—with 
a droll reference to Kant’s amazing garters, which that 
master wound and unwound whilst expounding himself to his 
disciples ; then some recollection of the Taylor and Hessey 
period— The Confessions,’ Coleridge, Lamb, and the Carlyles. 
"” I well recollect the impassioned tone in which he said to 
me one evening, speaking of Mrs. Carlyle :— 

* She—is* one—of the most angelic creatures—whom I have 
ever—met—on this God's earth 

[I use the dash as the means of expressing the slow 
measured,emphatic manner in which the words were spoken. ] 

In May 1876 I spent about an hour with Mr. Carlyle at 


* De Quincey died in 1859 ; Mrs. Carlyle in 1866, 
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Cheyne Row. On that occasion I, at last, delivered to him 
some moving remembrances which I had received, with 
discretionary power, from De Quincey. I dare not say more 
than this :—My words, which had become, by that time, a 
message from the grave, made Carlyle quiver with emotion, 
and it was some time before he regained his self-command. 


JAMES Hocc. 


*.* I append the Epitaph which appears in Vol. III. of 
the ‘ Letters and Memorials ’:— 

Mrs. Carlyle was buried by the side of her father, in the 
choir of Haddington Church. These words follow on the 
tombstone after her father’s name :— 


HERE LIKEWISE NOW RESTS 


JANE WELSH CARLYLE, 


Spouse oF THomMas CARLYLE, CHELSEA, LONDON. 


SHE WAS BORN AT HADDINGTON, 14TH JULY, 1801, ONLY DAUGHTER 
OF THE ABOVE JOHN WELSH, AND OF GRACE WELSH, CAPLEGILL, 
DUMFRIESSHIRE, HIS WIFE, IN HER BRIGHT EXISTENCE SHE 
HAD MORE SORROWS THAN ARE COMMON ; BUT ALSO A SOFT 
INVINCIBILITY, A CLEARNESS OF DISCERNMENT, AND A NOBLE 
LOYALTY OF HEART, WHICH ARE RARE, FOR FORTY YEARS SHE 
WAS THE TRUE AND EVER-LOVING HELPMATE OF HER HUSBAND, 
AND BY ACT AND WORD UNWEARIEDLY FORWARDED HIM, AS NONE 
ELSE COULD, IN ALL OF WORTHY, THAT HE DID OR ATTEMPTED. 
SHE DIED AT LONDON, 21st APRIL, 1866 ; SUDDENLY SNATCHED 
AWAY FROM HIM, AND THE LIGHT OF HIS LIFE, AS IF GONE OUT. 





